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EXPLANATION  OF  CUT 


The  Frontispiece  of  the  1779  Almanac,  printed  in  German 
at  Lancaster,  by  Francis  Bailey,  shows  a  winged  figure 
of  Fame,  holding  in  one  hand  a  medallion  with  the 
picture  of  Washington  and  in  the  other  hand  a  long  tuba 
to  her  lips  from  which  issues  a  blast  with  the  printed 
legend  "Des  Landes  Vater" — the  Father  of  his  Country. 
To  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  laurel-crowned 
head  on  the  medallion,  the  name  of  Washington  is  printed 
besides  it,  quaintly  spelled  "Waschington."  It  is  said  this 
is  the  first  reference  in  print  to  George  Washington  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

The  Almanac  was  compiled  by  David  Rittenhouse. 
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OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Franklin  &  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
October  17,  1941. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society  was  held  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  October  17,  1941. 

Business  Meeting 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  in  the  Little  Theatre 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege at  10  A.  M.  Henry  S.  Borneman  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

Scott  Brenner,  the  Secretary,  read  the  Minutes  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  State  College, 
October  18,  1940,  and  they  were  on  Motion  approved. 

The  Report  of  Frederick  S.  Fox,  as  Treasurer,  was 
presented  through  the  Secretary  and,  on  Motion,  referred 
to  C.  H.  Martin  and  A.  M.  R.  Angstad,  as  a  Committee 
to  audit  the  accounts  presented  and  to  make  return  of 
its  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Auditing  Committee 
appointed  at  last  year's  meeting,  finding  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  to  be  correct,  had  been  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Directors. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  his  Annual  Report,  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  annexed,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  By-Laws. 

The  term  of  office  of  Messrs.  Roberts,  Smith,  Strass- 
burger,  Cope  and  Brenner  having  expired,  nominations 
to  fill  their  vacancies  were  declared  to  be  in  order  and, 
thereupon,  Messrs.  Roberts,  Strassburger,  Cope,  Brenner 
and  Harry  B.  Hostetter  were  nominated  and  the  nomi- 
nations were,  upon  Motion,  closed.  On  Motion,  the  Di- 
rectors so  nominated  were  unanimously  elected  by  ac- 
clamation for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Upon  Motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  extend 
to  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  program  of  this 
meeting  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Business  Meet- 
ing closed,  and,  thereupon,  the  following  program  was 
carried  out. 

Historical  Program 
10.30  A.  M. 

Mr.  Harold  F.  DifFenderffer,  Honorary  Chairman. 

Biography  of  Rev.  Caspar  Stoever,  by  Rev.  Leroy  R. 
Winters. 

Address  by  G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh  on  the  Restoration 
of  the  Ephrata  Cloisters. 

Address  on  the  Life  of  Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh  by  Eliz- 
abeth Clarke  KiefFer. 

President's  Annual  Address  by  Henry  S.  Borneman. 

Exhibits  in  Fackenthal  Library 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Anstaett,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Hostetter  and 
their  Associates  have  arranged  in  the  Fackenthal  Library 
a  Special  Exhibit  of  Books,  Manuscripts  and  Relics  of 
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Pennsylvania  German  Interest.  The  Members  are  in- 
vited and  urged  to  inspect  this  Exhibit,  which  will  be 
open  throughout  the  Day. 

Luncheon 
Hotel  Brunswick,  1  P.  M. 
Rev.  Scott  Brenner,  Presiding. 

253  persons  were  present  at  the  Luncheon. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Titus  S.  Alspach,  Pastor  of  St. 
Paul's  Reformed  Church,  Lancaster. 

Address  by  Dr.  Dale  Carey,  Mayor  of  Lancaster. 

Reading  of  Poem  by  Miss  Mabel  G.  Sayer,  of  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Dr.  H.  M.  J.  Kline,  of  Franklin  &  Marshall  College, 
delivered  an  address. 

William  S.  Troxell  read  a  dialect  report  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Society  written  by  A.  R.  Rauch. 

Music  was  rendered  by  instrumental  trio. 

Sight-Seeing 

A  Folder,  describing  the  places  of  Historical  Interest 
to  be  visited  in  and  about  Lancaster,  was  given  to  those 
present  and  they  could  then  determine  the  places  which 
they  desired  to  visit. 

Scott  Brenner, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY  SCOTT  BRENNER, 
SECRETARY 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  October  17,  1941. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society: 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  at  each  Annual  Meeting  a  Report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  year, 
which  has  just  closed.  In  accordance  with  that  direction, 
the  following  Report  is  respectfully  submitted: 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  four  stated  meetings 
during  the  year  for  the  transaction  of  current  business 
in  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  of  the  By-Laws.  At 
these  meetings  action  was  taken  upon  Applications  for 
Membership,  and  consideration  was  given  to  the  current 
business  of  the  Society  leading  up  to  its  Annual  Meeting. 

Minutes  of  all  meetings  have  been  kept,  as  required 
by  the  By-Laws. 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Society 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  now  in  service : 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  520  N.  6th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Alfred  Percival  Smith,  6391  Overbrook  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Jacob  Erdman  Cope,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Rev.  Scott  Brenner,  611  Walnut  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  1018  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

H.  Winslow  Fegley,  952  N.  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

David  A.  Miller,  "Allentown  Call,"  Allentown,  Pa. 

Harold  F.  Diffenderffer,  R.  D.  3,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

William  S.  Troxell,  727  N.  20th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Times-Herald  Bldg.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 

Dr.  John  B.  Ludy,  Medical  Arts  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 

W.  Emmert  Swigart,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  By-Laws,  the 
Directors  met  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting  and  elected 
the  following  Officers: 

Henry  S.  Bomeman,  President. 
Charles  R.  Roberts,  Vice-President. 
Scott  Brenner,  Secretary. 
Frederick  S.  Fox.  Treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  wishes  to  put  upon  its  rec- 
ords an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  service  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  as  President  during  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  during  which  time,  with  his  assistance, 
meetings  of  outstanding  interest  were  held  and  publi- 
cations of  the  greatest  historical  value  were  distributed 
to  the  Members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Strassburger  hav- 
ing indicated  his  desire  to  retire  from  the  Presidency, 
Henry  S.  Borneman,  Esq.,  who  had  served  as  Secretary 
for  many  years,  was  elected  as  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  Scott  Brenner  was  elected  as  Secretary. 

Membership 

Applications  for  Membership  had  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  and  added  to  the  rolls  of  the  Society. 

There  have  been  losses,  through  resignations  and 
deaths. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  nine  members  have  re- 
signed during  the  year. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  a  record  has  to  be  made  of  the 
loss  of  15  members  through  death. 

Deaths  Since  Last  Annual  Meeting 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Abraham,  Lancaster. 
Paul  B.  Anspach,  Easton. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Riegelsville  (former  President). 

E.  Foster  Heller,  Wilkes-Barre. 

John  L.  Hertz,  Lititz. 

Jacob  H.  Hoffman,  Doylestown. 
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Garson  M.  Huyett,  Reading. 
Cyrus  Kehr,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Claude  W.  Kress,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  L.  Osterstock,  Easton. 
Ralph  C.  Sharadin,  Ardmore. 
Henry  S.  Snyder,  Bethlehem. 
Reginald  C.  Snyder,  Norwalk,  0. 
John  H.  Waidelich,  Sellersville. 
Charles  D.  Weirick,  Lebanon  (Director). 

The  Active  Membership  at  the  present  time  approxi- 
mates 550  men  and  women. 

Finances 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Fox  presents  his  report,  which  is  at- 
tached hereto,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  It  shows  a 
cash  balance  of  $2,753,25  on  October  16,  1940.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  in  accordance  with  the  practice  heretofore 
prevailing,  an  Auditing  Committee  be  appointed  at  this 
meeting  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account.  An  Auditing 
Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin  and  Mr.  L.  B. 
Herr,  was  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  and  they 
rendered  their  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  wherein 
they  approved  the  account  of  the  Treasurer  submitted  at 
the  last  Annual  Meeting. 

Activities 

Aside  from  the  current  business  transacted  at  the 
meetings  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  constant  considera- 
tion was  given  by  the  members  of  the  Board  looking  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  It  has 
again  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  procure  definitive 
papers  or  theses  to  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society.  The  sense  of  the  Board  still  is  that  the  most 
permanent  value  of  the  work  of  the  Society  is  best  re- 
flected in  the  preparation  of  theses  or  papers  which  are 
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comprehensive  and  definitive  by  authors  who  make  their 
work  so  complete  that  the  subject  will  not  have  to  be 
treated  again. 

The  last  of  the  Proceedings  distributed  is  Volume  48. 
This  volume  was  taken  up  with  the  publication  of  Penn- 
sylvania German  Verse,  an  Anthology  of  representative 
selections  in  the  Dialect,  popularly  known  as  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.  This  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Harry  S.  Reichard.  The  Volume  has  received  com- 
mendation and  praise  from  the  highest  authorities. 

There  is  now  running  through  the  press  Volume  49, 
which  will  contain  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  "Old 
Order  Amish  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,"  prepared  by 
Rev.  Calvin  G.  Bachman.  This  volume  will  be  distri- 
buted before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Annual  Meeting 

The  Society  is  this  year  celebrating  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  its  founding  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Society  was  organized  in  the  City  of  Lancaster,  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  pleased  to  report  the  happy  co- 
operation of  the  authorities  of  Franklin  &  Marshall 
College  and  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  citizens  of 
Lancaster  who  have  so  willingly  given  of  their  time  and 
energy  in  arranging  for  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  in  the  City  of  the  founding  of  the  Society. 

Appreciation 

The  sincere  appreciation  of  the  Society  is  extended 
to  the  authorities  of  Franklin  &  Marshall  College  for 
permission  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the  College, 
and  also  for  the  assistance  which  the  Officers  of  the  Col- 
lege have  so  kindly  rendered  in  completing  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  meeting. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  extended  to  the 
local  committee  and  to  those  who  are  taking  part  in  the 
exercises  of  the  day  and  whose  names  appear  upon  the 
printed  program  of  the  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Scott  Brenner, 

Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
October  17,  1941. 

Address  of  Henry  S.  Borneman,  President 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Founding  of  the  Society 

The  Pennsylvania  German  Society  was  organized  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1891.  The  celebration  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  first  meeting  which  was  held 
in  the  Court  House  of  that  city,  naturally  brings  into 
the  foreground  a  recital  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing its  organization. 

It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  each  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Society  has  paid  the  toll  of  time  during  the  half 
century  which  has  passed  and  not  a  single  one  of  them 
remains  to  tell  the  story  of  their  labors.  Frequently 
origins  are  vague  and  traditional  and  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture. Happily  for  us,  the  beginnings  of  the  Society 
were  recorded  with  accuracy  and  they  have  been  pre- 
served with  care. 

Frank  R.  Diffenderffer,  the  Editor  of  the  "Lancaster 
New  Era,"  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  from  its  be- 
ginning until  October  of  1894.  His  Minutes  were  kept 
with  painstaking  care  and  the  story  of  the  organization 
of  the  Society,  as  prepared  and  recorded  by  him  in  the 
first  Minute  Book  of  the  Society,  is  as  follows: 

Copy  of  Minutes 

"During  the  months  of  December,  1890,  and  January,  1891, 
articles  appeared  in  various  Pennsylvania  journals,  more 
particularly  in  the  Lebanon  Report,  Lancaster  New  Era  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  advocating  the   formation  of  a 
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Pennsylvania  German  Society.  The  New  Era  was  especially 
earnest  in  the  matter,  and  finally  a  correspondence  was 
opened  by  one  of  its  editors,  Mr.  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  with 
Dr.  William  H.  Egle,  then  State  Librarian,  on  the  subject 
and  he  was  invited  to  visit  Lancaster  to  discuss  the  matter. 
The  result  was  he  came  to  Lancaster  on  February  14th, 
1891,  and  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New  Era  found  the 
following  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  him: 
Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College;  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  City  School  Superintendent; 
Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  Dr.  E.  0.  Yyte,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normanl  School  at  Millersville,  and  Frank  R.  Diffenderffffer, 
of  the  New  Era.  After  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
whole  question,  it  was  decided  to  invite  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  German  counties  of  Easter  Pennsyl- 
vania to  an  informal  conference  in  the  City  of  Lancaster 
on  Friday,  the  26th  of  February. 

"That  was  done,  and  on  the  above  mentioned  day,  Feby. 
26,  1891,  a  number  of  men  met  in  the  Study  of  Dr.  J.  Max 
Hark,  in  the  Moravian  parsonage.  It  was  found  that  nine 
counties  were  represented  as  follows:  Lehigh  County  by 
Judge  Edwin  Albright  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Home.  Northampton 
County  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Hess  and  Rev.  Paul 
deSchweinitz.  Carbon  County  by  E.  H.  Rauch.  York 
County  by  Hiram  Young.  Lebanon  County  by  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Schmauk  and  Lee  L.  Grumbine.  Luzere  County  by  Rev. 
F.  K.  Levan.  Chester  County  by  Julius  F.  Sachse.  Dauphin 
County  by  Dr.  William  E.  Egle,  E.  W.  Parthemore  and 
Maurice  C.  Eby.  Lancaster  County  by  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark, 
Rev.  H.  A.  Brickenstein  and  F.  R.  Diffenderffer. 

"On  motion,  Dr.  Egle  was  called  to  preside  over  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  meeting.  In  assuming  the  chair  he  made 
a  few  brief  remarks  in  which  he  outlined  the  purposes  of 
the  conference.  On  motion,  F.  R.  Diffenderffer  was  elected 
temporary  Secretary. 

"Mention  was  made  that  several  gentlemen  who  were 
prominent  in  issuing  the  call  for  this  conference  were  un- 
avoidably absent.  A  large  number  of  letters  having  been 
received  from  prominent  persons,  residing  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  present  move- 
ment but  who  were  unable  to  attend,  their  reading  was 
called  for.  Among  them  were  letters  from  Governor  James 
A.  Beaver.  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Sheeleigh,  Judge  Joseph  C.  Bucher, 
Judge  Samuel  H.  Pennypacker,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Weiser,  H.  L. 
Fisher  and  others.  All  were  full  of  approval  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  contemplated  project,  offering  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  writers  in  every  possible  way  to  further  the 
cause  under  consideration. 

"The  Chairman  having  called  for  an  expression  of  views, 
Dr.  Home  responded  in  a  brief  but  enthusiastic  speech  in 
which  he  declared  the  modesty  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans 
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had  been  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  their  fuller  recog- 
nition. He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  men  of  German 
birth  who  had  done  so  much  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  Pennsylvania's  prosperity  and  greatness. 
Judge  Albright  followed  in  a  vigorous  address  in  which  he 
outlined  his  views,  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  an  associa- 
tion like  the  one  under  consideration,  and  how  its  success 
could  best  be  assured.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hess  suggested  that  the 
Association  which  it  was  proposed  to  organize,  should  be 
the  parent  Society,  Local  ones  might  also  be  established 
where  it  seemed  desirable.  He  advocated  the  name  of 
"Pennsylvania-German  Society." 

"This  suggestion  at  once  called  forth  an  animated  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  E.  H.  Rauch  thought  a  more  appropriate  name 
would  be  "Pennsylvania  Dutch  Society,"  and  gave  his  rea- 
sons at  length  for  preferring  that  name.  This  point  was 
debated  at  great  length  and  with  no  little  animation  and 
spirit,  by  Messrs.  Levan,  DeSchweinitz,  Hark,  Home, 
Brickenstein  and  others,  almost  every  person  taking  part 
in  the  discussion,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  suggestion 
to  defer  the  matter  to  a  subsequent  meeting  was  not  agreed 
to,  and  a  resolution  to  use  the  name  "Pennsylvania  German 
Society"  in  the  general  call  to  be  issued  was  finally  carried. 

"Mr.  Parthemore  moved  that  a  call  for  a  general  Con- 
vention be  issued,  suggesting  the  city  of  Lebanon  as  the 
place  in  which  to  hold  it.  Several  gentlement  advocated 
Philadelphia  as  a  more  suitable  place  from  its  being  more 
accessible  from  all  points,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  State. 
Considerable  discussion  ensued,  when  the  matter  was  finally 
settled  by  naming  Lancaster  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

"On  motion  the  Chairman  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  of  which  he  should  also  be  a  member,  to  prepare  a 
call  for  a  general  Convention,  and  Wednesday.  April  15th.  was  the 
time  agreed  upon  to  hold  it.  This  committee,  subsequently  named, 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Schmauk,  Stahr,  Young,  Buehrie  and  Diffen- 
derffer. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Schmauk,  those  present  were  request- 
ed to  prepare  lists  of  persons  in  their  respective  localities,  who 
were  known  to  be  enlisted  in  this  cause,  and  forward  them  to  the 
Secretary.  There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

"The  Committee  provided  for  by  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing of  February  20th,  as  named  by  the  Chairman,  was  composed 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  Hiram  Young,  George  F.  Baer,  Theodore  E. 
Schmauk  and  F.  R.  Diffenderffer.  It  was  called  together  on  March 
9th,  and  met  in  the  New  Era  Building  in  Lancaster.  All  the 
members  were  present  except  Mr.  Baer,  who  sent  a  note  explain- 
ing his  absence.  The  opinions  of  the  several  members  of  the 
Committee  were  given  as  to  the  nature  and  phraseology  of  the 
address  to  be  issued.  The  call  on  the  next  page  was  agreed  upon, 
and  it  was  at  once  decided  to  issue  and  circulate  it  as  widely  as 
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possible  among  the  persons  of  Pennsylvania-German,  descent  in 
this  State.  It  was  also  sent  to  several  hundred  newspapers  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Pennsylvania. 

"The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  printed  notice  or  call, 
which  was  mailed  at  large  to  persons  interested: 

"At  the  preliminary  conference  held  in  Lancaster,  February 
26,  1891,  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  April  15, 
1891,  at  10  A.  M.  in  the  City  of  Lancaster  to  organize  a  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society.    The  call  was  issued  by  the  following: 

W.  H.  Egle,  M.  D.,  Dauphin  County. 

E.  W.  S.  Parthemore,  Dauphin  County. 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster  County. 

H.  A.  Brickenstein,  Lancaster  County. 

F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  Lancaster  County. 
T.  C.  Zimmerman,  Berks  County. 

A.  R.  Horne,  Lehigh  County. 

Paul  de  Schweinitz,  Northampton  County. 

Hiram  Young,  York  County. 

L.  L.  Grumbine,  Lebanon  County. 

S.  P.  Heilman,  Lebanon  County. 

Julius  F.  Sachse,  Chester  County. 

Benjamin  Whitman,  Erie  County. 

C.  P.  Humrich,  Cumberland  County. 

Benjamin  M.  Nead,  Franklin  County. 

Daniel  Eberly,  Adams  County. 

Maurice  C.  Eaby,  Dauphin  County. 

John  S.  Stahr,  Lancaster  County. 

J.  Max  Hark,  Lancaster  County. 

E.  O.  Lyte,  Lancaster  County. 

George  F.  Baer,  Berks  County. 

Edwin  Albright,  Lehigh  County. 

Jere.  S.  Hess,  Northampton  County. 

E.  H.  Rauch,  Carbon  County. 
Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  Lebanon  County. 
Grant  Weidman,  Lebanon  County. 

F.  K.  Levan,  Luzerne  County. 
James  A.  Beaver,  Centre  County. 
Boyd  Crumrine,  Washington  County. 
S.  W.  Pennypacker,  Philadelphia. 

H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Berks  County." 

"Recorded  by  Frank  R.  Diffenderffer,  Secretary." 

That  is  the  record  in  detail,  of  the  facts  surrounding 
the  founding  of  the  Society. 

As  thus  established  the  Society  continued  as  an  un- 
incorporated body  until  the  year  1930  when  the  Society 
was  organized  as  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  Charter  was  granted  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lancaster  County. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  activities  of  the  So- 
ciety during  the  last  50  years  inasmuch  as  a  full  account 
thereof  recorded  year  by  year,  appears  in  the  printed 
publications  of  the  Society  comprising  49  volumes. 

Name  of  the  Society 

During  the  last  half  century  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name  of  the 
Society  adopted  by  its  Founders.  May  I  point  out  three 
interesting  and  instructive  facts  applicable  to  this  discus- 
sion? Parenthetically  I  may  say  that  not  all  interesting 
facts  are  instructive,  as  is  well  known  by  those  who  listen 
to  the  radio  programs  of  "Information  Please,  "Take  It 
or  Leave  It"  or  the  "Quiz  Kids." 

First,  those  who  support  the  use  of  the  term  "Penn- 
sylvania German"  assert  that  that  term  is  the  proper 
translation  of  the  word  "Deutsch."  They  also  say  that 
the  name  gives  recognition  to  the  ethnic  origin  of  this 
racial  group.  Furthermore,  that  historians  hold  that 
the  word  "German"  is  in  accord  with  the  scientific  ter- 
minology of  historical  writing.  Second,  there  are  those 
who  would  use  the  term  "Pennsylvania  Dutch."  Their 
argument  is  that  the  long  usage  of  that  term  has  given  it 
a  definite  meaning,  which  is  well  understood  by  writers 
of  American  history;  furthermore,  that  the  term  refers 
to  a  group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
become  thoroughly  Americanized  and  that  the  use  of  the 
term  is  free  from  implications  of  foreign  influence. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  third  place  that  no  one  has 
urged  the  use  of  a  name  different  from  either  of  the  two 
just  referred  to  and  all  are  in  entire  accord  with  the 
broad  purposes  of  the  Society.  This  may  be  in  analogy 
to  domestic  circumstances  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
when  a  name  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  first-born  babe. 
The  mother  and  her  branch  of  the  family  advocate  the 
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name  "John" ;  the  father  and  his  branch  of  the  family 
advocate  the  name  of  "William."  Of  course,  the  child 
is  named  "John."  The  discussion  never  ceases  but  the 
sweet  thing  is  that  both  branches  of  the  family  love  the 
child. 

Membership  and  Officers 

Active  Membership  in  the  Society  has  always  been 
limited  to  descendants  from  an  ancestor  of  Germanic 
origin  who  arrived  on  American  shores  in  early  days. 
The  year  1808  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  terminal 
date  of  arrival  of  the  immigrant.  This  date  was  prob- 
ably suggested  when  considering  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  regulating  immigration 
after  that  date. 

There  are  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  Society  ap- 
proximately two  thousand  application  blanks  in  which 
are  set  forth  facts  relating  to  ancestry.  These  applica- 
tions constitute  a  rich  mine  to  be  worked  by  the  genealo- 
gist. So  numerous  are  the  family  names  referred  to  in 
these  applications  that  they  are  rapidly  becoming  in- 
dispensable. I  am  reminded  of  the  publication  by  Har- 
vard College  in  former  days  of  a  tri-ennial  catalog  in 
which  appeared  the  names  in  Latin  of  the  Officers,  the 
Faculty  and  the  Graduates  of  the  College.  Edmund  Quin- 
cy,  a  New  England  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  kept 
this  catalog  on  his  desk  and  he  applied  its  measurements 
for  the  unmistakable  identification  of  every  person  who 
was  introduced  to  him;  for  he  said:  "If  a  man  is  in  it, 
that's  who  he  is;  if  he  isn't  in  it,  then  who  is  he?" 

Men  of  great  distinction  in  the  educational,  religious, 
military,  industrial,  political,  profesional,  social  and 
civil  life  of  the  country  have  served  as  Directors  and 
Officers  of  the  Society.    Strongest  support  of  that  state- 
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ment  lies  in  the  mere  calling  of  the  roll  of  42  men  who 
have  served  as  President  of  the  Society: 

1891 —  Hon.  George  F.  Baer. 

1892—  William  H.  Egle,  M.  D. 

1893 —  Henry  L.  Fisher,  Esq. 

1894 —  Rev.  George  C.  Heckman,  D  .D. 

1895 —  Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker. 

1896—  Frank  R.  Difienderfier,  Litt.  D. 

1897 —  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Schmauck,  D.  D. 

1898—  Rev.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

1899—  E.  Winfleld  Scott  Parthemore. 

1900 —  Rev.  Franklin  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.  D. 

1901 —  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Porter,  D.  D 

1902 —  Professor  Charles  F  Himes,  Ph.  D. 

1902—  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  D.  D. 

1903 —  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D. 

1904 —  Rev  John  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

1905 —  Hon  James  A.  Beaver. 

1906 —  Hon.  Gustav  A.  Endlich. 

1907 —  Benjamin  M.  Nead,  Esq. 

1908 —  Hon.  John  Wanamaker. 

1909 —  Thomas  C.  Zimmerman,  Litt.  D. 

1910 —  General  John  E.  Roller. 

1911 —  Rev.  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D. 

1912—  Capt.  Henry  M.  M.  Richards,  Litt.  D. 

1913 —  Benjamin  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Sc.  D. 

1914 —  Julius  F.  Sachse,  Litt.  D. 

1915—  Hon.  William  U.  Hensel,  Litt.  D. 
1915 — William  F.  Muhlenberg,  M.  D. 

1915 —  Hon.  Harmon  Yerkes. 

1916—  Prof.  George  T.  Ettinger,  Ph.  D. 

1917 —  Rev.  Jacob  Fry,  D.  D. 

1918 —  Rev.  L.  Kryder  Evans. 

1919 —  Rev.  Paul  deSchweinitz,  D.  D. 

1920 —  General  Harry  C.  Trexler. 

1921—  Rev.  George  W.  Sandt,  D.  D. 

1922—  Dr.  Edgar  Fahs  Smith. 

1923 —  Prof.  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  ph.  D. 

1924 —  Hon.  Charles  I.  Landis. 

1925 —  Rev.  Charles  B.  Schneder,  D.  D. 

1926 —  Elmer  E.  S.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

1927 —  Hon  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 

1928—  40— Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  LL.D. 
1941 — Henry  S.  Borneman,  LL.D. 

The  Purposes  of  the  Society 

The  broad  purposes  of  the  Society  are  the  collection, 
preservation  and  making  known  of  the  language,  arts, 
folklore,  customs,  biography  and  general  history  of 
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settlers  of  Germanic  origin  in  the  colonial  and  early  days 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  their  descendants,  and  the  pre- 
serving of  the  landmarks,  books,  records  and  source 
material  and  publishing  theses  connected  therewith. 

The  annual  publications  of  the  Society  (numbering 
forty-nine  volumes)  are  the  best  witnesses  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  those  purposes  have  been  carried  out. 

A  descriptive  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
with  a  running  index  of  titles,  is  available  for  distribu- 
tion and  makes  further  reference  to  the  publications  un- 
necessary at  this  time. 

A  Narrative  and  Critical  History 

Many  years  ago  the  Officers  of  the  Society  resolved 
to  publish  what  they  termed  "A  Narrative  and  Critical 
History"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  produce  historical  writings  in  the  narrative 
form.  The  addition  of  the  "critical"  element  presents  a 
more  difficult  phase  of  historical  writing.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether clear  what  definition  should  be  given  to  the  word 
"critical."  I  am  sure,  however,  that  those  who  suggest- 
ed its  use  did  not  intend  to  encourage  the  "debunking" 
of  history.  I  am  also  convinced  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  trace,  in  the  Freudian  manner,  Pennsylvania  German 
conduct  to  hex  and  sex.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
modern  writers  think  that  the  public  can  be  seduced  to 
buy  their  writings  by  painting  them  in  sexy  and  hexy  col- 
ors. I  take  it  that  the  word  "critical"  means  something 
more  real.  It  brings  into  play,  through  research,  the  ac- 
sembling  and  arrangement  of  all  relevant  material;  an 
apprehension  of  the  foundations  upon  which  rest  faith 
and  practice ;  an  ability  to  draw  conclusions  which  are  the 
result  of  cause  and  effect  and  not  merely  suggested  by 
coincidence;  and  an  understanding  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Pennsylvania  German  life. 
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Three  Phases  of  Pennsylvania  German  Life 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  historical  discussion 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  illustrate  this  critical  spirit  in 
its  larger  meaning.  Pennsylvania  German  history 
divides  itself  into  three  phases.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  as  an  immigrant.  The  second, 
Pennsylvania  German  Life  as  it  developed  in  this  country ; 
and  third  place,  the  Pennsylvania  German  place  in  the 
mass  life  of  the  moderns. 

The  first  phase  referred  to  has  to  do  with  the  life  of 
the  immigrant  as  a  pioneer.  He  had  received  his  edu- 
cation, his  religious  beliefs,  his  social,  civic  and  political 
ideals  in  his  Fatherland.  All  of  a  sudden  he  brings  his 
temperament  and  foreign  training  into  a  new  country, 
under  pioneer  conditions.  Each  condition  influences  the 
other. 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  in  1893  published  an  essay 
entitled  "The  significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American 
History."  The  following  quotation  is  pertinent  for  our1" 
purposes : 


"In  the  settlement  of  America  we  have  to  observe  how  Euro- 
pean life  entered  the  continent,  and  how  America  modified  and 
developed  that  life  and  reacted  on  Europe.  Our  early  history  is 
the  study  of  European  germs  developing  in  an  American  environ- 
ment. Too  exclusive  attention  has  been  paid  by  institutional 
students  to  the  Germanic  origins,  too  little  to  the  American  fac- 
tors. The  frontier  is  the  line  of  most  rapid  and  effective  Amer- 
icanization. The  wilderness  masters  the  colonist.  It  finds  him 
a  European  in  dress,  industries,  tools,  modes  of  travel,  and 
thought.  It  takes  him  from  the  railroad  car  and  puts  him  in  the 
birch  canoe.  It  strips  the  garments  of  civilization  and  arrays 
him  in  the  hunting  shirt  and  the  moccasin.  It  puts  him  in  the 
log  cabin  of  the  Cherokee  and  Iroquois  and  runs  an  Indian  pali- 
sade around  him.  Before  long  he  has  gone  to  planting  Indian 
corn  and  plowing  with  a  sharp  stick;  he  shouts  the  war  cry  and 
takes  the  scalp  in  orthodox  Indian  fashion.  In  short,  at  the 
frontier  the  environment  is  at  first  too  strong  for  the  man  He 
must  accept  the  conditions  which  it  furnishes,  or  perish,  and  so  he 
fits  himself  into  the  Indian  clearings  and  follows  the  Indian 
trails.  Little  by  little  he  transforms  the  wilderness,  but  the  out- 
come is  not  the  old  Europe,  not  simply  the  development  of  Ger- 
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manic  germs,  any  more  than  the  first  phenomenon  was  a  case  of 
reversion  to  the  Germanic  mark.  The  fact  is,  that  here  is  a  new 
product  that  is  American." 

In  this  phase  of  life  we  think  of  such  men  as  Pastori- 
ous,  Kelpius  and  Beisel,  and  also  of  the  thousands  of  im- 
migrants who  brought  their  foreign  ideals  to  these  shores. 
As  a  concrete  example  we  may  point  to  the  Cloister  Build- 
ings at  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania,  erected  two  hundred 
years  ago.  They  have  lines  of  architecture  distinctively 
foreign.  A  profound  study  of  the  life  of  the  immigrant 
must  take  into  account  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
Fatherland  from  which  he  came,  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

The  second  phase  of  Pennsylvania  German  history  is 
American  in  character.  It  reached  its  largest  develop- 
ment when  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  dwellers  in  the 
country.  During  this  period,  covering  less  than  one  hun- 
dred years,  this  racial  group  largely  living  in  rural  com- 
munities were  uninfluenced  by  other  racial  groups.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God 
by  adherents  of  sect  and  denomination  free  from  re- 
straint. The  dialect  commonly  referred  to  as  "Penn- 
sylvania Dutch"  began  to  be  written  and  printed  and  ex- 
ploited. Illuminated  writing  with  a  European  germ  was 
revived  and  reached  a  development  not  theretofore  at- 
tained. Scores  of  printing  presses  were  set  up  and 
turned  out  books,  newspapers,  and  broadsides  for  the 
Pennsylvania  German  group.  The  arts  and  crafts  were 
expanded  and  refined,  so  that  they  acquired  characteris- 
tics of  their  own  now  so  greatly  esteemed.  Buildings 
were  erected  according  to  lines  of  architecture  developed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  German  group,  differing  from  those 
elsewhere  and  being  adopted  by  architects  today.  Fabrics 
were  woven  with  distinctive  designs  and  individual  cos- 
tumes were  fashioned  and  are  streamlined  by  the  modern 
devotees  of  fashion. 
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For  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  concrete  example,  I 
wish  to  make  reference  to  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Community  which  lived  in  the  south-eastern  section  of 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  what  was  known  as  "But- 
ter Valley."  The  valley,  roughly  speaking,  was  12  miles 
long  and  two  or  three  miles  wide,  with  spurs  running  off 
in  several  directions.  The  time  is  about  1880;  the  land 
was  divided  into  farms  of  not  more  than  125  acres  each. 
Superficially  the  people  who  resided  in  the  valley  would 
be  referred  to  as  farmers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  a  farmer  cannot  subsist  alone  on  what  is 
being  cultivated.  He  not  only  needs  food,  but  he  re- 
quires shelter  and  clothing  for  his  physical  wants,  and, 
as  he  develops,  he  must  look  to  the  higher  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  The  result  is  that  there  were  many 
occupations  in  the  valley  beside  that  of  farming.  He  had 
to  be  clothed  and  his  clothing  was  made  by  a  local  tailor. 
The  tailor  obtained  his  fabrics  from  the  mill  of  the  fuller. 
He  had  to  be  shod,  and  this  gave  the  local  shoemaker  a 
place.  Of  course,  he  had  to  obtain  his  leather  for  the 
making  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  local  tannery.  Bread 
had  to  be  baked  and  the  wheat  which  was  raised  on  the 
farm  was  sent  to  the  local  mill  for  the  purpose  of  being 
ground  into  flour.  Houses  had  to  be  built  and  lumber 
was  obtained  from  the  local  saw-mill.  The  soil  had  to 
be  fertilized  and  limestone  was  obtained  from  a  quarry 
on  the  farm  and  burned  in  the  kiln.  Horses  had  to  be 
shod  and  tires  kept  on  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  and 
this  set  up  the  local  blacksmith.  Iron  ore  was  mined 
nearby  and  hauled  to  a  local  forge.  Fabrics  which  were 
worn  were  made  out  of  flax,  grown  on  the  farm,  and 
finally  sent  to  the  local  weaver.  Children  were  educated 
in  the  local  school,  which  was  presided  over  by  someone 
who  lived  in  the  locality.  The  spiritual  aspirations  of 
the  people  established  churches  in  charge  of  ministers  of 
varying  faiths. 
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All  this  indicates  a  homeogenous  community  life, 
where  each  person  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
other ;  a  life  in  which  the  children  observed  at  first-hand 
how  things  were  fashioned  and  made;  a  community  in 
which  the  sick  were  ministered  unto  and  the  dead  laid 
away  with  loving  neighborly  care. 

This  was  the  period  when  the  Pennsylvania  German 
with  a  slight  modification,  had  reached  the  ideal  of  Wil- 
liam Morris  (magnetic  Master-Craftfsman  and  Socialist 
after  his  own  order)  expressed  by  him  in  his  Roots  of 
the  Mountains,  when  he  said: 

"Thus  then  lived  this  folk  in  much  plenty  and  ease  of 
life,  though  not  delicately  or  desiring  things  out  of  mea- 
sure. They  wrought  with  their  hands,  and  wearied 
themselves;  and  they  rested  from  their  toil  and  were 
merry;  tomorrow  was  not  a  burden  to  them,  nor  yes- 
terday a  thing  which  they  would  fain  forget:  life  shamed 
them  not,  nor  did  death  make  them  afraid." 

The  second  phase  of  Pennsylvania  German  history 
had  virtually  come  to  an  end  when  this  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1891.  One  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  this 
rests  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
began  to  drift  from  the  country  into  the  city.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  country  dominated  the  city  and  the  tide 
finally  became  so  strong  that  the  city  has  ever  since  dom- 
inated the  country.  Under  the  old  order,  life  was  lived 
on  the  basis  of  the  worth  of  the  individual.  Under  the 
new  order,  human  conduct  is  controlled  and  regulated  by 
the  mass. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  phase,  which  is  now  in  full 
progress.  Of  this  we  are  part  and  the  future  outcome 
no  one  can  foretell.  I  rejoice  to  say,  however,  that  while 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England  seem 
to  have  lost  their  original  vigor,  as  is  portrayed  by  such 
books  as  "The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,"  "The  Last 
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Puritan"  by  Santayama,  and  "The  Late  George  Apley" 
by  Marquand.  Each  of  these  books  illustrates  that  the 
old  New  Englander  has  lost  his  hold  of  himself  and  he  is 
uncertain  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

I  rejoice  to  say  that  in  the  third  phase,  of  which  I 
now  speak,  the  Pennsylvania  German  has  not  lost  his 
faith,  that  he  is  still  virile,  that  he  feels  that  he  has  a 
work  to  do,  and  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  banish  himself  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  Future  of  the  Society 

The  high  character  of  the  publications  of  the  Society 
during  the  last  fifty  years  of  themselves  should  be  an  in- 
spiration for  still  higher  accomplishments  during  the 
next  fifty  years.  The  importance  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  been  properly  recognized  by 
the  public  at  large,  or  even  writers  of  history.  To  gain 
proper  recognition  is  the  work  of  this  Society  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Historians  must  somehow  be  brought 
to  a  willingness  to  study  and  portray  the  true  place  of 
the  Pennsylvania  German  in  American  history  and  of  the 
contributions  made  by  this  particular  racial  group. 

This  is  the  day  for  the  writer  of  fiction.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  delineate  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man life  through  this  medium  of  expression.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  work  was  written  with  prejudice 
and  with  deliberate  intent  to  display  the  rough  side  of 
character.  There  have  been  many  productions  of  par- 
ticular phases  of  Pennsylvania  German  life  of  splendid 
quality,  but  the  truth  is  that  a  work  of  fiction  which  will 
adequately  portray  the  life  and  character  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  in  pleasing  and  readable  style  still  re- 
mains to  be  written. 
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After  all  there  seems  to  be  only  one  real  method  of 
gaining  recognition  and  that  method  has  two  elements — 
thoroughness  and  time.  The  members  of  the  Society 
must  be  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work  through 
the  adoption  of  those  two  elements.  The  publication  of 
comprehensive  and  definitive  papers,  based  upon  scien- 
tific research  and  presented  in  readable  language,  must 
be  pursued  with  vigor  and  hope. 

Expression  of  Appreciation 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  since  1920,  and  this 
year  I  have  been  honored  with  the  Presidency  of  the  or- 
ganization. I  have  always  regarded  that  the  word 
"honor"  has  a  spiritual  synonym,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  and 
that  is  "responsibility."  For  the  honors  conferred  upon 
me  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation. 

iHenry  S.  Borneman, 

President. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Folk-tale  knows  neither  sun-dial  nor  clock  but  it 
tells  a  story  which  did  happen  once  upon  a  time.  The 
realm  of  the  Folk-tale  is  nowhere.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  it  is  composed  of  airy  kingdoms  where  giants 
occupy  strong  castles  and  princesses  have  their  palaces 
in  the  rainbow.  Free  from  the  servitude  of  reason  and 
from  the  penalties  of  man-made  law,  that  country  has 
a  Constitution  with  but  a  single  word — Enchantment. 
The  citizens  of  that  realm  are  those  who,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  "listen  with  credulity  to  the 
whispers  of  fancy  and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phan- 
toms of  hope." 

The  delicate  substance  of  fairy-land  is  unchanging 
but  its  stories  are  told  in  languages  and  dialects  suited 
to  the  understanding  of  peoples  in  lands  far  distant.  In 
Orient  and  Occident  alike  these  tales  charm  children 
as  well  as  those  who  happily  have  the  spirit  of  childhood. 

Mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  scholarly  work  of 
Jacob  Ludwig  Carl  Grimm  (1785-1863)  and  Wilhelm 
Carl  Grimm  (1786-1859).  Having  collected  the  epic 
traditions  and  popular  tales  of  the  Germanic  races,  they 
through  their  scholarly  studies,  placed  the  entire  subject 
upon  a  permanent  scientific  basis.  Since  their  day 
Societies  for  the  study  of  Folk  lore,  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  have  exhaustively  collected  texts  of  fairy- 
land, folk-tales  and  popular  sayings  told  throughout  the 
world.  Twelve  hundred  have  been  found  in  Germany; 
fifteen  hundred  in  Russia  and  seven  hundred  in  India. 
This  publication  by  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society 
may  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
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Foreword 


Thackeray  feelingly  portrays  the  art  ol  telling  tra- 
ditional narratives  as  follows: 

"Stories  exist  everywhere:  there  is  no  calculating 
the  distance  through  which  stories  have  come  to  us, 
the  number  of  languages  through  which  they  have 
been  filtered,  or  the  centuries  during  which  they  have 
been  told.  Many  of  them  have  been  narrated  almost 
in  their  present  shape  for  thousands  of  years  to  the 
little  copper-colored  Sanskrit  children,  listening  to 
their  mothers  under  the  palm-trees  by  the  banks  of 
the  yellow  Jumna — their  Brahmin  mother,  who 
softly  narrated  them  through  the  ring  in  her  nose. 
The  very  same  tale  has  been  heard  by  the  northern 
Vikings  as  they  lay  on  their  shields  on  deck;  and 
the  Arabs  couched  under  the  stars  of  the  Syrian 
plains  when  their  flocks  were  gathered  in,  and  their 
mares  were  picketed  by  the  tents." 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  collection 
made  by  Reverend  Thomas  R.  Brendle  and  Mr.  William 
S.  Troxell  is  the  least  obvious  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  tales  and  related  material  here  published  which 
passed  current  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  were 
told  in  the  Dialect  commonly  referred  to  as  Pennsylvania 
Dutch.  The  assembling  of  these  tales  spoken  in  the 
Dialect  required  tact  and  great  patience.  The  authors 
have  exercised  discriminating  editorial  supervision  and 
they  have  made  painstaking  translations. 

The  collectors,  editors  and  translators  have  thus  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  scholarship  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Folk  Lore.  Fortunately,  their  work  was  done 
in  the  very  nick  of  time;  for,  with  the  vanishing  use 
of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect,  these  tales  will  be  no 
longer  told  by  the  descendants  of  this  racial  group. 

Upon  the  removal  of  certain  artificial  fountains  be- 
hind the  South  Sea  House,  Charles  Lamb  touchingly 
wrote:  "They  are  gone  and  the  spring  choked  up.  The 
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fashion,  they  tell  me,  is  gone  by  and  these  things  are  es- 
teemed childish.  Why  not  then  gratify  children  by  letting 
them  stand?  Why  must  everything  smack  of  man  and 
mannish?  Is  the  world  all  grown  up?  Is  childhood 
dead?  Or  is  there  not  in  the  bosoms  of  the  wisest  and 
the  best  some  of  the  child's  heart  left  to  respond  to  its 
earliest  enchantments?" 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 
President  of  Pennsylvania  German  Society. 


Introduction 

This  collection  of  stories  is  presented  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  stimulate  interest  in  a  hitherto  neglected  phase  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  folklore. 

Folk  stories  arise  when  phantasy  plays  around  the 
beliefs  and  interests  which  are  current  in  folk  life.  When 
beliefs  and  interests  change,  the  stories  which  grew  up 
around  them  die  out  or  linger  on  as  memories. 

Superstitions  rise  up  along  the  border  line  between 
the  known  and  unknown.  As  the  line  of  the  known  ad- 
vances, the  line  of  the  unknown  is  pushed  back  and  the 
dark  region  peopled  with  fantastic  beings  is  seen  in  the 
light  of  common  day. 

This  is  the  history  of  our  folk  stories.  There  was  a 
time  when  people  believed  in  a  spectral  night  life  on  the 
country  side,  in  good  and  evil  spirits  associated  with  the 
activities  of  men,  and  in  buried  treasures,  but  when 
modern  knowledge  illumined  the  fields  of  human  activity 
these  beliefs  crumbled  and  disintegrated.  When  such 
beliefs  are  held  today,  they  are  only  instances  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  fully  assimilated  modern  knowledge 
or  realized  its  implications. 

Our  collection  consists,  therefore,  in  large  part  of 
stories  that  arose  in  the  past  and  belong  to  the  past.  The 
old  folk  stories  such  as  those  in  our  first  group  passed 
on  and  left  in  their  wake  a  motley  array  of  ghost,  buried 
treasure,  etc.,  stories;  and  as  these  passed  on  there  came 
the  humorous  anecdote  and  the  tall  story  with  which 
the  creative  spirit  of  folk  stories  is  now  occupied. 

Our  search  for  folk  stories  has  been  like  the  search 
for  wood  in  the  burnt  out  area  of  a  forest.    It  was  in 
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great  part  a  stimulation  of  memories,  but,  at  that,  we 
feel  that  we  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  our  search. 

Many  of  our  stories  are  both  local  and  type  stories — 
local,  because  they  are  associated  with  persons  and 
events  of  a  certain  community — type,  because  the  same 
motif  comes  to  a  local  expression  in  many  communities. 
This  we  have  occasionally  illustrated  by  showing  how  a 
story  varies  from  county  to  county. 

All  the  stories  were  originally  given  in  the  dialect.  In 
our  translations  we  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  and  form  of  the  originals,  without  altera- 
tion or  elaboration. 

The  atmosphere  of  reality  is  imparted  to  a  story  by 
the  use  of  names  of  persons  or  of  localities.  Except  in 
a  few  instances  we  have  not  retained  such  names  but  have 
merely  indicated  their  use  with  N.  N.,  notetur  nomen.  In 
a  folk  story  one  name  is  as  good  as  another. 

Unusual  words  or  expressions  used  by  the  narrators, 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  dialect 
or  to  the  reader  conversant  with  the  dialect,  have  been 
given  in  footnotes.  In  our  spelling  of  the  dialect  we  have 
followed  Lambert's  dictionary. 

The  place  where  the  story  was  heard  and  sometimes 
the  name  of  the  narrator  have  been  given.  This  was 
felt  to  be  in  place  on  account  of  the  extensiveness  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  region,  and  particularly  for  the 
sake  of  comparative  study. 

We  have  not  made  a  comparative  or  an  historical  study 
of  the  stories  but  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  faith- 
ful reproduction  of  what  we  heard,  fearing  that  if  we 
became  involved  in  a  discussion  of  historical  sources 
and  comparisons  we  might  be  led  to  assume  the  role  of 
author  and  present  something  that  we  had  fashioned  to 
our  liking. 
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We  have  felt  that  the  greatest  service  we  could  render 
towards  a  study  of  our  folk  stories  was  to  make  a  faithful 
record  of  what  we  heard  and  thus  afford  a  true  source 
for  future  comparative  study.   This  we  have  done. 

The  collection  is  far  from  complete.  Some  groups 
could  have  been  largely  expanded  from  material  which 
we  have  in  hand.  However,  we  were  always  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  what  to  include  and  what  to  discard. 

We  felt  that  additional  material  could  wait  until  its 
publication  became  desirable. 

We,  here,  want  to  express  our  obligations  to  the  many 
persons  who  may  have  become  tired  of  hearing  the  oft 
repeated  request,  "Tell  us  another." 

The  Authors. 
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GROUP  I 
LONG  AGO 

The  Enchanted  Sisters 

Long  ago,  there  was  a  woman  who  always  wept  as 
she  rocked  her  little  son  to  sleep.  One  day  he  asked  her 
why  she  wept.  She,  with  tears  and  sobs,  answered,  "You 
have  three  sisters  and  they  are  all  enchanted." 

"When  I  am  grown,  I  will  free  them,"  said  the  boy. 

"You  cannot  free  them,  and  do  not  try,"  answered  the 
mother. 

"I  can,  and  I  will,"  said  the  boy. 

Now,  the  names  of  the  three  sisters  were  Hilldegadd, 
Gaddelheid,  and  Beaddrees. 

When  the  boy  was  grown,  he  took  a  tomahawk  and  a 
horse,  and  rode  away  into  the  black  forest.  The  forest 
was  thickly  grown  with  underbrush,  and  often  the  boy 
had  to  cut  a  way  through  with  the  tomahawk.  When  he 
could  no  longer  cut  a  path  for  his  horse,  he  tied  him  to  a 
tree,  and  then  forced  his  way  through  the  undergrowth 
until  he  came  to  a  very  tall  hollow  tree. 

He  called,  "Hilldegadd,  Hilldegadd."  There  was  no 
answer.  He  called  again,  "Hilldegadd,  Hilldegadd." 
Then  came  a  voice,  "What  do  you  want?" 

He  answered,  "I  am  your  brother,  and  I  am  come  to 
set  you  free." 

"Go  away!  Go  away!"  said  his  sister.  "Here  lives  an 
eagle,  and  the  other  day  he  bored  the  eyes  out  of  a  little 
boy.   Go  away,  before  he  returns  home." 

The  boy  would  not  leave,  and  his  sister,  thereupon, 
let  down  a  silken  ladder,  and  the  boy  climbed  up  into 
the  hollow  tree,  where  she  hid  him  away. 
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"My  husband,"  said  his  sister,  "is  an  eagle  for  one 
whole  week,  and  then  a  man  for  the  next  week,  and 
when  he  is  an  eagle,  he  is  very  cruel  and  merciless." 

The  eagle  came  flying  home.  He  sensed  that  some- 
thing was  not  as  it  should  be,  and  restlessly  peered 
around  in  the  hollow  tree.  His  wife,  however,  quieted 
him  and  got  him  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  When  he  awoke, 
he  was  a  man.  Then  the  boy  came  out  of  his  hiding 
place  and  was  received  with  great  kindness.  He  spent 
a  very  happy  time  with  his  sister  and  her  husband.  When 
the  week  was  almost  over,  the  man  told  him  to  depart, 
saying,  "I  shall  soon  become  an  eagle,  and  then  I  will 
harm  you." 

But  before  the  brother  left,  he  gave  him  three  eagle 
feathers,  saying,  "When  you  are  in  danger  rub  these 
feathers  in  your  hands,  until  they  are  warm,  and  then 
you  will  receive  help." 

The  boy  left  the  hollow  tree  and  travelled  on  until 
he  came  to  a  huge  cliff,  in  which  there  was  a  bear  cave. 
He  called.  "Gaddelheid,  Gaddelheid." 

She  answered,  "Go  away!  Go  away!  Here  lives  a 
fierce  bear.  The  other  day  he  came  home  with  his  nose 
covered  with  blood." 

The  boy  pleaded  with  her,  and  finally  she  took  him 
into  the  cave  and  hid  him.  "My  husband,"  said  his 
sister,  "is  a  bear  for  two  weeks,  and  then  a  man  for  two 
weeks.   At  this  time  he  is  a  bear,  and  very,  very  fierce." 

After  a  little  the  bear  returned,  sniffed  the  air,  and 
growled,  "I  smell  human  flesh."* 

"No !  No !  You  do  not.  Lie  down  and  sleep,"  said  his 
wife.   He  did  so,  and  upon  awaking  was  a  man. 

The  boy  came  out  of  his  hiding  place  and  was  kindly 
received.  There  he  stayed  two  weeks,  and  they  were 
happy  ones,  even  happier  than  the  week  he  spent  with 
Hilldegadd  and  her  husband.   When  the  two  weeks  were 
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almost  up,  the  man  came  to  the  boy  and  said,  "I  shall 
soon  become  a  bear,  and  then  I  will  harm  you.   Go  away." 

But  before  the  boy  left,  he  gave  him  three  bear  hairs 
and  told  him,  "When  you  are  in  danger  rub  these  hairs 
in  your  hands  until  they  are  warm,  and  then  you  will  re- 
ceive help." 

The  boy  journeyed  on  until  he  came  to  a  large  body 
of  water.  Far  out  in  the  water  he  saw  a  smoking 
chimney.  He  swam  out,  looked  down  the  chimney,  and 
saw  a  glass  house.  He  called,  "Beaddrees,  Beaddrees."  No 
answer.    He  called  again. 

"What  do  you  want,"  came  the  answer. 

"I  am  your  brother,  and  I  have  come  to  free  you," 
said  the  brother. 

"Go  away !  Go  away !  The  whale  will  soon  come  home 
and  kill  you,"  cried  his  sister.  He,  however,  went  down 
the  chimney  into  the  house. 

The  whale  returned  and  saw  that  his  wife  was  ill  at 
ease  and  troubled,  and  though  he  spoke  to  her,  she  would 
not  answer.  So  he  went  out  and  swam  around  the  house, 
lashing  the  water  in  his  rage  until  it  became  murky. 
Then  he  came  in.  His  wife,  feeling  that  the  murky  water 
concealed  the  presence  of  her  brother,  spoke  to  the  whale 
and  told  him  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  he 
was  a  man.  For  three  weeks  he  was  a  whale  and  for 
three  weeks  a  man. 

The  boy  spent  a  happy  time  with  them  in  the  glass 
house  under  the  water,  even  happier  than  with  the  other 
two  sisters.  Towards  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  man 
told  him  that  he  was  to  go  away.  "Soon,"  said  he,  "I 
shall  again  become  a  whale  and  then  I  will  harm  you." 

He  gave  him  three  fish  scales,  telling  him,  when  in 
danger,  to  rub  them  in  his  hands  until  warm  and  help 
would  appear. 

The  boy  left  and  went  back  through  the  forest  until 
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he  came  to  the  tree  where  he  had  tied  his  horse.  He  found 
the  horse  torn  to  pieces.   This  had  been  clone  by  the  bear. 

So  he  went  on  through  the  forest  until  he  came  to  a 
beautiful  piece  of  ground  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a 
beautiful  small  house.  He  saw  nothing  living  about  the 
place  except  a  large  bull  that  was  grazing  on  the  green 
grass  before  the  house. 

The  boy  bravely  walked  toward  the  house,  but  he  had 
not  gotten  very  near  before  the  bull  rushed  on  him.  The 
boy  quickly  rubbed  the  three  bear  hairs,  and  immediately 
the  bear  appeared  and  tore  the  bull  into  pieces. 

Then  out  of  the  body  of  the  bull  a  goose  arose  and 
flew  away.  Seeing  this,  the  boy  rubbed  the  eagle  feathers, 
and  the  eagle  came  swiftly  through  the  air  and  killed  the 
goose. 

A  golden  egg  fell  from  the  body  of  the  goose  down 
through  the  sky  into  the  water;  and  the  boy  rubbed  the 
fish  scales,  and  the  whale  came  and  brought  the  golden 
egg. 

The  boy  took  the  golden  egg,  broke  it  open  and  found 
a  golden  key.  Thereupon,  the  enchantment  was  broken, 
and  his  three  sisters  and  their  husbands  appeared  at  his 
side. 

Together  they  went  to  the  beautiful  house,  which  they 
found  locked.  The  boy  took  the  golden  key  and  unlocked 
the  door.  Within  they  found  a  beautiful  girl  who  had 
been  enchanted.  She  had  been  asleep,  but  when  the  door 
was  unlocked,  the  enchantment  was  broken  and  she  be- 
came free  from  all  her  bonds. 

The  boy  took  the  girl  for  his  wife,  and  together  they 
all  went  home  to  the  mother  who  cried  for  joy  when  she 
beheld  them. 

— Mrs.  Kate  Mover,  Egypt,  Pa. 
*  "Ich  widdre  Menschefleisch." 

We  have  retained  the  names  of  the  three  sisters  as  they  were 
given  by  the  narrator. 
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"Schneeweischen" 

LITTLE  SNOW  WHITE 

Long  ago,  there  was  a  mother,  who,  while  sewing, 
pricked  her  finger  so  that  it  bled.  Looking  at  the  blood 
she  made  a  wish  that  she  might  have  a  daughter  whose 
skin  would  be  as  white  as  snow,  whose  hair  would  be 
black  as  coals,  and  whose  lips  would  be  red  as  blood. 

Her  wish  came  true,  for  there  was  born  to  her  a 
baby  girl  of  marvelous  beauty,  whose  skin  was  like  the 
snow,  whose  hair  Avas  like  coals,  and  whose  lips  were 
like  blood.   The  mother  called  her  "Little  Snow  White." 

The  mother  died.  After  a  while,  Little  Snow  White's 
father  took  a  second  wife  who  became  very  envious  of 
Little  Snow  White's  beauty  which  increased  day  by  day. 

The  step-mother  went  repeatedly  to  a  mirror  on  the 
wall  and  said, 

"Little  mirror,  little  mirror  on  the  wall, 
Who  is  the  fairest  one  of  all?"* 

The  mirror  always  answered, 

"Lady  Queen,  thou  art  fair, 
But  Little  Snow  White  is  a  thousand  times  fairer 
than  thou."** 

This  embittered  the  step-mother  very  much,  and  she 
made  life  so  miserable  for  Little  Snow  White  that  she 
ran  away  into  the  forest.  She  went  on  and  on  until  she 
could  hardly  go  any  farther.  Then  she  caught  sight  of 
a  house ;  and  to  it  she  went.  There  was  no  one  at  home, 
but  she  entered,  ate  of  the  table  which  was  set,  and,  be- 
cause she  was  weary,  lay  down  on  one  of  the  beds  to 
sleep. 

In  this  house  lived  seven  dwarfs  who  were  away  work- 
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ing  in  a  mine.  When  they  came  home,  they  found  that 
someone  had  been  in  their  home. 

"Who  has  sat  on  my  chair?"  cried  the  first  dwarf. 
"Who  has  eaten  from  my  plate?"  cried  the  second 
dwarf. 

"Who  has  eaten  with  my  knife?"  cried  the  third. 
"Who  has  eaten  with  my  fork?"  cried  the  fourth. 
"Who  has  eaten  with  my  spoon?"  cried  the  fifth. 
"Who  has  drunk  from  my  little  cup?"  said  the  sixth. 
"Who  has  drunk  out  of  my  saucer?"  said  the  seventh. 

Then  they  searched  the  house  and  found  Little  Snow 
White  lying  asleep  in  one  of  the  beds.  They  looked  at 
her  and  liked  her;  and  one  of  them  watched  at  her  bed- 
side all  through  the  night  while  the  others  slept. 

In  the  morning,  before  they  went  to  their  work  in 
the  mine,  they  told  Little  Snow  White  to  stay  indoors, 
not  to  let  any  one  enter  the  house,  and  if  someone  came 
along  to  sell  anything  she  was  not  to  buy,  not  even  take 
anything  as  a  gift. 

Meanwhile  the  step-mother,  not  knowing  what  had 
become  of  Little  Snow  White,  went  to  the  mirror,  and 
asked : 

"Little  mirror,  little  mirror  on  the  wall, 
Who  is  the  fairest  one  of  all?" 

The  mirror  answered, 

"Lady  Queen,  thou  art  fair. 
But  Little  Snow  White  who  is  across  the  moun- 
tains 

With  the  seven  dwarfs,  is  a  thousand  times 
fairer."*** 

The  wicked  step-mother  became  more  angry  and  de- 
termined to  do  evil  to  Little  Snow  White.  She  dressed 
as  a  woman  peddler  and,  filling  a  basket  with  different 
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articles,  went  over  the  mountains  to  the  home  of  the 
dwarfs. 

Little  Snow  White,  remembering  the  injunction  of 
the  dwarfs,  would  not  let  the  peddler  enter  the  house,  even 
though  she  tried  hard  to  do  so,  nor  would  she  buy  any 
of  the  things  which  were  offered  for  sale.  Then  the  step- 
mother took  an  apple  out  of  the  basket,  and  taking  Little 
Snow  White  unawares,  thrust  it  against  her  lips  and  into 
her  mouth.  Thereupon,  Little  Snow  White  fell  over  as 
if  dead. 

When  the  dwarfs  came  home  in  the  evening,  they 
found  her  body.  With  deep  grief  they  put  it  into  a  casket 
of  gold  which  they  kept  in  their  house. 

One  day  a  prince  came  along,  and  when  he  had  seen 
the  golden  coffin  with  beautiful  Little  Snow  White  in  it, 
he  bought  it  from  the  dwarfs.  As  he  carried  it  across 
the  sill  of  the  door,  he  stumbled,  and  the  apple  was  jarred 
from  the  mouth  of  Little  Snow  White  who  straightway 
came  to  life. 

Then  the  prince  took  Little  Snow  White  for  his  wife. 

When  the  step-mother  heard  of  what  had  befallen 
Little  Snow  White,  she  killed  herself  by  jumping  from  a 
high  cliff. 

— Mrs.  Kate  Moyer,  Egypt,  Pa. 

*  In  the  dialect,  the  step-mother  said  to  the  mirror : 
"Schpiechlein,  Schpiechlein  an  dar  Wand, 
Wer  is  des  Schennschte  im  ganze  Land." 

**  The  first  time  the  mirror  answers, 

"Frau  Keenichen  ihr  seid  scheen,  awwer  Schneeweischen  is 
en  tausend  mohl  scheener  ass  ihr." 

***  The  second  time, 

"Frau  Keenichen  ihr  seid  scheen,  awwer  Schneeweischen 
iber  die  Bargen  bei  denn  sieben  Zwerchen  is  en  tausend- 
mol  scheener  ass  ihr." 
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The  Magician 

Long,  long  ago  there  was  a  poor  man  who  had  an 
only  son.  One  day  the  father  said  to  his  son,  "I  must 
have  you  hired  out  so  that  we  may  have  money  to  live." 
The  son  was  willing,  and  together  they  set  out  to  find  a 
place  where  the  son  could  be  a  hired  servant. 

As  they  travelled  along,  inquiring  at  this  home  and 
at  that,  without  any  success,  they  came  to  a  house  that 
stood  alone,  far  away  from  other  houses.  Upon  their 
knocking,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  man  who  asked, 
"What  are  you  seeking?"  The  father  answered,  "Do 
you  need  a  hired  boy?  I  would  like  to  have  my  boy  in 
service." 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "I  am  the  Magician,  and  I  have 
need  for  just  such  a  boy  as  this  one  to  watch  my  house 
when  I  am  away." 

He  turned  to  the  boy,  and  asked,  "Can  you  read, 
cipher  and  write?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "all  that  I  can  do." 

"Then  I  do  not  want  you,"  answered  the  magician 
as  he  closed  the  door. 

The  father  and  the  boy,  astonished  at  this  answer,  re- 
turned to  their  home.  After  several  days,  the  father  said 
to  the  boy,  "Change  your  clothes  and  go  again  to  the 
Magician,  and  ask  whether  he  cares  to  hire  you,  and 
should  he  ask  you  whether  you  can  read,  cipher,  and 
write,  answer,  "No.'  " 

The  boy  changed  his  clothes  and  went  to  the  Magician, 
and  when  the  Magician  saw  the  boy  he  took  a  liking  to 
him.  But  again  asked,  "Can  you  read,  cipher,  and 
write?" 

The  boy  answered,  "No." 

"I  need  a  boy  like  you,"  said  the  Magician  and  hired 
him  then  and  there  for  one  year. 
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He  told  the  boy  that  his  work  was  to  watch  the  house 
in  his  absence,  and  permit  no  one  to  enter.  He  continued, 
"I  am  often  away  from  home,  but  I  shall  always  tell  you 
the  hour  when  I  shall  return,  and  if  I  should  come  to  the 
door  before  that  time,  you  are  not  to  let  me  in." 

Then  he  took  the  boy  through  the  house,  showed  him 
all  the  rooms  and  told  him  that  he  might  go  into  every 
room  save  one. 

The  following  day,  the  Magician  went  away,  after 
telling  the  boy  the  exact  hour  when  he  would  return. 
When  the  boy  was  alone,  he  went  to  the  forbidden  room, 
looked  at  the  door,  and  wondered  what  was  back  of  it. 
His  curiosity  became  so  great  that  he  finally  opened  the 
door  and  went  into  the  room  which  was  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  books. 

He  opened  one  of  the  books  and  read  how  one  could 
be  changed  into  a  dog  or  into  a  horse  or  into  many  other 
different  shapes  and  forms.  He  got  a  pencil  and  paper 
and  copied  all  the  directions.  Then  he  replaced  the  book, 
set  all  things  as  they  had  been,  closed  the  door  as  it  had 
been,  and  went  into  another  part  of  the  house. 

Soon  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  The  time  had  not 
come  at  which  the  Magician  had  said  that  he  would  re- 
turn and  the  boy  didn't  open  the  door.  The  person  out- 
side knocked  again,  and  said  in  a  commanding  voice. 
"Let  me  in,  I  am  your  master." 

"It  may  be  so,  but  you  have  not  come  at  the  set 
time,"  answered  the  boy  and  refused  to  open. 

This  refusal  of  the  boy  pleased  the  Magician  very 
much,  for  it  was  evidence  that  he  was  trustworthy. 

Thus  the  boy  lived  with  the  Magician  for  one  year, 
and  after  he  had  served  that  length  of  time,  he  returned 
to  his  father  with  the  money  which  he  had  earned. 

After  the  money  had  been  spent,  the  father  said  to 
his  son,  "You  must  again  go  and  earn  money." 
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The  boy  answered,  "I  know  how  to  get  money.  I 
shall  change  myself  into  a  hunting  dog  and  you  shall 
lead  me  into  the  city  and  sell  me.  But  don't  give  the 
neckband  to  the  purchaser,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come 
back  home." 

The  son  changed  himself  into  a  dog,  and  the  father 
took  the  dog  into  the  city  and  tried  to  sell  him.  Many 
persons  admired  the  dog,  but  when  they  heard  the  price 
which  was  high  they  would  not  buy.  Then  the  Magician 
came  along,  saw  the  dog,  and  said,  "How  much  do  you 
want  for  this  beautiful  dog?" 

The  father  told  the  price  and  the  Magician  bought  the 
dog.  The  father  said  that  he  would  not  part  with  the 
neckband.** 

"All  right,"  said  the  magician,  "for  this  beautiful  dog 
I  shall  buy  a  beautiful  collar." 

The  father  returned  home  with  the  money  and  the 
collar,  and  the  Magician  set  out  towards  his  home  with 
the  beautiful  dog.  All  at  once  the  dog  began  to  run  ahead 
of  the  Magician,  and  at  the  crossroad  changed  into  a 
young  boy.  When  the  Magician  came  to  the  crossroad, 
he  asked  the  boy,  "Did  you  see  a  hunting  dog  go  by?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "He  was  chasing  a  doe  as  fast 
as  he  could  run." 

"Would  that  the  devil  had  that  dog,"  said  the  magi- 
cian as  he  rode  on  home. 

The  boy  returned  to  his  father  and  they  lived  happily 
until  the  money  was  all  spent. 

Again  the  father  said  to  the  boy,  "You  must  go  and 
earn  money." 

Said  the  boy,  "Now  I'll  turn  myself  into  a  beautiful 
saddle  horse,  and  you  are  to  take  me  into  the  city  and 
sell  me;  but  don't  give  the  bridle  to  the  purchaser  or  I 
can't  come  back." 

The  father  took  the  saddle  horse  into  the  city  to  sell, 
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but  on  account  of  the  high  price  no  one  would  buy  until 
the  Magician  came  along. 

"What  do  you  ask  for  the  beautiful  horse,"  said  he. 

The  father  told  his  price  and  the  Magician  bought  the 
horse.  Then  the  father  wanted  to  keep  the  bridle,  but 
the  Magician  said,  "If  I  have  to  pay  so  much  for  a  horse, 
I  want  the  bridle  also.  Without  the  bridle  I  don't  want 
the  horse." 

The  father  surrendered  the  bridle. 

The  Magician  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  away. 
Riding  through  the  forest,  he  tried  repeatedly  to  kill  the 
horse  by  riding  him  head-on  against  a  tree,  but  everytime 
the  horse  turned  and  veered  away.  Then,  the  Magician 
rode  to  a  smithy  and  ordered  the  smith  to  shoe  the  horse 
with  four  red  hot  irons. 

"No!  No!"  said  the  smith,  "that  I  cannot  do  to  such 
a  beautiful  horse." 

"If  you  want  my  money,  you  must  do  as  I  say,"  re- 
plied the  Magician. 

"So  be  it,"  said  the  smith,  as  we  went  to  work.  Mean- 
while the  Magician  went  across  the  street  to  the  inn. 

While  the  smith  was  working,  his  little  son  who  played 
around  the  smithy  came  to  him  and  said,  "This  horse  has 
talked  to  me." 

"Ah!  What  did  he  say?"  asked  the  smith  in  alarm. 

"He  said  that  I  should  loosen  the  neckband  at  the 
bridle,"  answered  the  boy. 

"Ah!  Do  as  the  horse  told  you,"  said  the  smith. 

The  boy  went  up  and  loosened  the  neckband ;  and  the 
horse  made  a  quick  jerk,  tore  loose  from  the  bridle,  and 
was  free.  At  that  very  moment  the  Magician  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  inn  to  catch  the  horse. 

When  the  horse  was  almost  caught  he  changed  into  a 
mouse  and  ran  into  a  little  hole ;  and  the  Magician  imme- 
diately changed  into  a  cat  and  watched  the  hole.  Then 
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the  smith's  dog  came  along  and  fought  with  the  cat,  and 
the  mouse  changed  into  a  bird,  and  flew  away  into  the 
air.  Straightway  the  cat  changed  into  a  larger  bird  and 
flew  in  pursuit.  When  the  little  bird  was  almost  caught, 
it  changed  into  a  finger  ring  and  dropped  down  at  the 
feet  of  a  woman  in  a  garden.  She  picked  up  the  ring  and 
put  it  on  her  finger,  and  soon  thereafter  she  became  ill. 

One  day  the  Magician  came  along  and  told  the  woman 
that  if  she  would  give  him  the  ring  she  would  become 
well  again.  This  she  would  not  clo.  As  soon  as  the  Magi- 
cian had  left,  the  ring  spoke  to  the  woman. 

"If  the  Magician  comes  again  and  asks  for  the  ring, 
give  it  to  him,  but  don't  give  it  into  his  hand,  throw  it  on 
the  ground." 

The  Magician  came  again  and  asked  for  the  ring. 
Thereupon  the  woman  threw  the  ring  to  the  ground  where 
it  changed  into  three  grains  of  wheat.  Quickly  the  Magi- 
cian changed  into  a  bird  so  that  he  might  eat  the  wheat, 
but  the  wheat  changed  into  a  greater  bird,  which  bit  the 
head  off  the  little  bird. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  day  for  the  Magician  *  *  *, 

and  the  boy,  supposedly,  went  home  to  his  father. 

— Mrs.  Kate  Moyer,  Egypt,  Pa. 

*"Dar  Schwaz  Kinschdler." 
**"Halsband." 
***"Sell  war  Feierowed  fa  dar  Schwaz  Kinschdler." 


From  Good  to  Bad 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  hired  man  who  had 
served  his  master  long  and  well.  One  day  he  came  to  his 
master  and  asked  leave  to  go  home  to  his  parents  who 
lived  far  away.  The  master  was  willing  and  gave  him  as 
a  reward  for  his  faithful  services  a  lump  of  pure  gold. 
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The  servant  set  out  on  his  journey.  As  he  travelled 
on,  the  gold  became  heavier  and  heavier.  He  saw  a  man 
on  horseback  coming  towards  him,  and  thought,  "If  I 
only  had  a  horse  and  could  ride  instead  of  walk ;  this  gold 
is  so  heavy  and  makes  me  so  tired.  I'll  swap  with  him. 
My  gold  for  his  horse!"  So  he  swapped  his  gold  for  the 
horse,  and  rode  away. 

After  a  while  he  came  upon  a  man  milking  a  cow  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  "How  good,"  thought  the  servant, 
"to  have  a  cow  which  one  can  ride,  and  which  one  can 
milk  when  one  is  thirsty."  So  he  swapped  the  horse  for 
a  cow,  and  rode  away. 

Becoming  thirsty,  he  rode  the  cow  under  a  tree  and 
got  down  to  milk  her.  He  took  his  hat  as  a  pail  and 
milked  away.  The  cow,  however,  kicked  him  over  and 
would  not  let  herself  be  milked.  About  this  time  a  man 
came  along  with  a  goose;  and  the  servant  swapped  his 
cow  for  the  goose,  thinking  of  the  good  dinner  that  he 
would  have  when  he  got  home. 

As  he  went  on,  the  goose  became  more  and  more  of 
a  burden  and  he  became  more  and  more  tired.  Never- 
theless, he  kept  plodding  along.  There  came  a  man  to- 
wards him,  who,  when  he  was  nearby,  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  an  object  lying  in  the  road. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  servant. 

"That  is  a  luck  stone,"  said  the  man,  "and  he  who 
carries  it  in  his  pocket  will  have  great  luck  in  the  future. 

"I'll  swap  my  goose  for  that  stone,"  said  the  servant. 

The  swap  was  made  and  the  servant  went  on.  He  had 
put  the  luck  stone  in  his  pocket,  and  he  found  after  a 
while  that  the  stone  was  rubbing  him  sore.  Thereupon 
he  took  the  stone  out  of  his  pocket  and  carried  it  in  his 
hand. 

He  came  to  a  deep  spring,  and  being  very  thirsty,  lay 
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down  to  drink,  but  in  doing  so,  the  luck  stone  dropped  out 
of  his  hand  into  the  deep  water  of  the  spring. 

Whereupon  he  cried  out,  "God  be  praised!  That 
trouble  is  at  an  end."* 

— Richard  Peters,  Allentown,  Pa. 
*  "Gott  sei  dank,  sell  Elend  is  verbei." 


The  Blind  Man  and  the  Giant 

Once  upon  a  time  a  lamb  said  to  a  blind  man,  "You 
are  no  use  to  the  world."  Whereupon  the  latter  an- 
swered, "Let  us  go  and  travel  together  and  you  will  see." 

Now  as  they  started,  the  blind  man  offered  to  take  the 
lamb  on  his  back,  and  having  done  so  they  traveled  on 
thus  until  they  came  to  a  strange  country.  There  they 
found  an  ass  tied  to  a  fence,  and  as  the  blind  man  said 
they  should  take  all  along  that  they  found,  he  put  the 
lamb  on  the  ass,  and  getting  up  behind  on  its  back  the 
two  rode  away.  As  they  journeyed  on,  they  found  a 
plough  and  put  it  also  on  the  ass.  When  they  had  gone 
on  still  further  they  saw  a  heavy  rope,  and  the  lamb  said 
to  the  blind  man :  "See !  There  lies  a  rope,"  'and  the  blind 
man  said,  "We  will  take  it  along." 

By  that  time  it  was  growing  dark  and  they  had  rid- 
den into  a  forest  where  they  saw  a  great  palace.  Dis- 
mounting there  they  went  to  the  door  and  knocked,  but 
no  one  answered  for  there  was  no  one  within.  They  went 
in  then,  taking  all  their  things  with  them,  and  closed 
the  door. 

When  it  was  night  the  King  of  the  house  came  and 
wanted  to  go  in  but  found  the  door  locked. 

Then  he  knocked  and  said  (in  English),  "Who  is  in 

there?" 
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Those  inside  called  back  (English),  "Who  is  out 
there?" 

Then  he,  outside  said,  "I  am  a  giant." 

He  within  said,  "I  am  the  grandfather  of  the  giant." 

At  this  the  King  of  the  palace  said  that  he  inside 
should  let  the  sound  of  his  voice  be  heard,  and  the  blind 
man  heated  a  bar  of  iron  hot  in  the  fire  and  struck  the 
ass  with  it,  so  that  the  ass  gave  a  horrible  bray. 

Then  the  king  said,  "Surely  from  your  voice  you  must 
be  the  grandfather  of  a  giant,  but  pull  one  of  your  teeth 
and  throw  it  out  that  I  may  know  you." 

At  these  words  the  blind  man  threw  out  the  plow- 
share. "Now  pull  one  of  your  hairs  and  throw  it  out," 
said  the  King  and  the  blind  man  threw  out  the  rope. 

Then  said  the  King,  "By  your  voice  and  your  tooth  and 
your  hair  you  must  surely  be  the  grandfather  of  a  giant 
so  stay  where  you  are.    The  palace  is  yours  as  long  as  you 
live.    Thus  did  the  two  get  a  good  house  to  live  in. 
— Mercer,  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Vol.2,  406. 

Mercer  heard  the  story  at  Macungie,  Pa. 


The  White  Horse 

There  was  a  very  rich  man  who  lived  in  a  great  castle 
with  his  young  wife  whom  he  loved  very  much.  One  day 
she  seemingly  died,  and  he  laid  her  body  away  in  the 
vault  with  all  her  jewelry. 

A  band  of  robbers  went  at  night  to  rob  the  corpse. 
In  trying  to  take  the  rings  off  her  fingers  they  pulled 
so  hard  that  they  brought  the  corpse  to  life.  The  rob- 
bers fled  in  fright. 

The  woman  made  her  way  out  of  the  vault  to  the 
door  of  the  castle,  which  she  found  locked.    She  rapped 
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at  the  door,  and  her  husband  who  was  upstairs  in  his 
bedroom  called  down,  "Who  is  there?" 
She  answered,  "I,  Madam."* 

"Who?"  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

She  answered,  "Madam." 

Thereupon  he  said,  "As  surely  as  my  horse  is  not  on 
the  inside  looking  out,  so  surely  is  madam  not  on  the 
outside  looking  in." 

To  this  day,  in  the  old  country,**  one  can  still  see 
the  figure  of  a  horse  looking  out  of  the  window  of  that 
castle.  — Ray  Meissner,  Lehighton,  Pa. 

*  Pronounced  in  the  dialect  as  if  Ma  dawm,  with  accent  on 
the  second  syllable. 
**  "Im  aide  Land."    At  one  time  this  was  a  common  desig- 
nation for  Germany. 


The  Bear  and  the  Fox 

A  fox  and  a  bear  went  one  night  into  a  farmer's  cel- 
lar to  eat  sauerkraut.  The  fox  acted  as  if  he  were  a 
very  good  friend  to  the  bear,  but  secretly  he  disliked  him. 

While  they  were  eating,  the  fox  went  in  and  out  the 
window,  trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  cellar. 

The  bear  asked  the  fox,  "Why  this  jumping  in  and 
out  the  window?" 

"I  am  watching,"  replied  the  fox,  "to  see  whether  the 
farmer  is  awake." 

The  bear  ate  on  and  on,  and  became  fuller  and  bigger. 
Then,  all  at  once,  the  farmer  was  upon  them.  The  fox 
jumped  out  the  window  and  escaped,  but  the  bear  had 
eaten  so  much  that  he  could  not  get  through  the  window, 
and  the  farmer  clubbed  him  until  he  was  almost  dead. 

Finally  the  farmer  booted  him  out  through  the  open 
door  into  the  yard. 

— Mrs.  Harry  Wolford,  Salfordville,  Pa. 
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Genoeva 

Genoeva  was  a  beautiful  and  a  good  woman,  who  was 
married  to  a  prince,  and  who  lived  happily  with  him. 
The  prince  had  many  servants  and  among  them  was  one 
— either  the  jester*  or  the  butler — who  wanted  to  lead 
Genoeva  into  the  path  of  sin.  He  tempted  her,  but  she 
would  not  in  the  slightest  way  yield  to  his  evil  designs. 

Then  the  butler — I  know  now,  it  was  the  butler  and 
not  the  jester — became  full  of  hatred  towards  Genoeva, 
and  he  went  to  her  husband  and  told  him  that  Genoeva 
was  an  unfaithful  and  a  deceitful  wife. 

The  husband  believed  the  butler,  and  became  infuri- 
ated at  Genoeva.  He  drove  her  and  her  baby  boy  out  of 
the  palace  into  the  dark  forest. 

Genoeva,  carrying  her  baby  in  her  arms,  walked  on 
and  on  through  the  forest,  not  knowing  where  to  go  for 
there  were  no  homes  among  the  dark  trees. 

Finally,  she  came  to  a  bear  cliff  *  *  in  which  there  was 
a  bear  den.  Here  she  sought  refuge,  and  here  she  made 
her  home. 

She  lived  on  berries,  herbs,  bark,  and  roots,  and 
every  day  there  came  to  the  cliff  a  doe  from  whom  she 
got  milk  for  her  baby. 

Thus  she  lived  for  many  years.  Her  baby  boy  grew 
up  into  manhood  and  then  he  supplied  her  with  food  and 
clothing.  She  had  often  told  him  how  she  had  been  falsely 
accused  by  the  butler  and  had  been  unjustly  driven  from 
the  palace.  When  the  boy  was  grown  up  and  strong,  he 
determined  to  go  to  his  father,  to  defend  his  mother  and 
to  accuse  the  false  butler. 

After  the  father  heard  the  son's  story,  he  went  for 
the  butler,  who,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  son 
and  hearing  the  accusation,  broke  down  and  confessed  the 
evil  which  he  had  done. 
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Then,  straightway,  the  prince  went  into  the  forest 
for  Genoeva.  He  brought  her  back  to  the  palace,  where 
she  lived  happily  with  him  the  rest  of  her  life. 

As  for  the  butler,  the  prince  took  four  wild  oxen  and 
chained  the  butler  to  the  oxen,  one  limb  to  each  ox;  and 
as  the  oxen  sprang  apart  they  tore  the  body  of  the  butler 
to  the  four  winds.*** 

— Mrs.  Kate  Moyer,  Egypt,  Pa. 

*  "Hofnarr." 
**  "Beregliffs." 
***  "ausnanner  grisse  noch  di  vier  Wind." 


The  Three  Brothers 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  brothers  who  set 
out  from  home  to  travel  into  other  parts  of  the  world. 
On  their  journey  they  came  to  a  large  forest.  They 
travelled  on  and  on  through  the  forest  without  seeing  a 
house  or  meeting  a  human  being. 

Finally  they  came  to  a  hut  where  an  ugly  old  woman 
dwelt.  Out  in  the  yard  a  kettle  with  food  was  hanging 
over  a  fire. 

The  brothers  were  very  hungry  and  they  straightway 
went  to  the  kettle  to  get  food.  But  before  they  were  able 
to  touch  the  food,  the  old  women  cried  shrilly,  "Don't 
taste  that  food.*  Come  into  the  house  and  I  shall  give 
you  food." 

They  went  into  the  house  and  the  old  woman  gave 
them  food  to  eat.  She  used  a  burning  sliver**  for  a  light 
— though,  when  she  opened  her  mouth,  she  showed  such 
long  ugly  teeth  that  they  would  have  been  better  faggots 
than  the  sliver. 

After  they  had  eaten,  she  besought  them  to  stay  for 
the  night.   To  this  they  consented,  but  because  there  was 
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no  room  for  all  of  them  in  the  hut  only  one,  the  eldest, 
slept  there  and  the  other  two  slept  outside. 

The  next  morning  the  brothers  were  sui'prised  to  see 
that  the  old  woman  had  become  ten  years  younger. 

She  made  breakfast  for  them  and  asked  them  to  stay 
there  during  the  day  and  over  night.  That  night  the  sec- 
ond brother  slept  in  the  hut  and  the  other  two  outside, 
and  in  the  morning  when  the  woman  made  breakfast  for 
them  they  saw  that  she  had  become  another  ten  years 
younger. 

They  remained  there  another  day  and  at  night  the 
youngest  brother  slept  inside  and  the  other  two  out  in 
the  yard,  and  in  the  morning  when  she  made  breakfast 
for  them  they  saw  that  she  had  become  another  ten  years 
younger,  and  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman. 

After  breakfast  she  gave  them  presents  to  take  along 
on  their  travels.  To  one  she  gave  a  cent,  to  the  second,  a 
tablecloth,  and  to  the  third  a  thumbstall.*** 

They  continued  on  through  the  forest,  but  the  way 
was  long  and  lonely  with  no  houses  and  no  people.  They 
became  tired  and  hungry,  and  sat  down  by  the  road  to 
rest. 

As  they  sat  there,  the  one  who  had  received  the  table- 
cloth, said,  "I  have  a  tablecloth  but  nothing  to  put  on  it." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  idly  spread  the  cloth  out  on  the 
ground  and  said,  "I  wish  we  had  this  and  that  to  eat," 
and  straightway,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  brothers, 
the  very  food  for  which  he  had  wished  appeared  on  the 
tablecloth. 

They  feasted  heartily,  and  when  they  had  their  fill, 
the  brother  to  whom  the  tablecloth  belonged  pulled  at  the 
edge  of  the  cloth  and  all  the  remaining  food  disappeard. 

They  went  on  and  he  who  had  received  the  penny, 
becoming  disgusted  with  its  value  compared  to  the  table- 
cloth, took  it,  and  saying,  "Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  me?" 
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threw  it  to  the  ground;  but  one  of  the  other  two  went 
and  picked  it  up,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  under 
the  cent  lay  another  cent. 

They  continued  their  journey  and  the  one  who  had 
received  the  thumbstall  said,  as  he  put  the  thumbstail 
down  over  his  thumb,  "What  use  have  I  for  this?" 

However,  when  he  had  pulled  the  thumbstall  down 
over  his  thumb,  he  became  invisible. 

They  came  to  an  inn,  where  they  stayed  for  some  days. 
When  they  were  hungry,  the  tablecloth  was  spread ;  when 
they  wanted  money,  the  cent  was  cast  to  the  ground; 
and  when  the  third  desired  to  make  a  clandestine  visit 
to  the  innkeeper's  wife,  he  put  on  the  thumbstall! 

— Mrs.  Kate  Moyer,  Egypt,  Pa. 

*  "Duhn  nix  nasche." 
**  "Schpa." 
***  "Deimling." 


The  Princess  that  Wouldn't  Laugh 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter that  wouldn't  laugh.  Though  many  ways  were  tried 
to  make  her  laugh,  all  were  unsuccessful.  Then  the  king 
proclaimed  that  she  would  be  given  for  a  wife  to  the  first 
young  man  who  could  make  her  laugh. 

One  young  man  went  to  a  wise  old  woman  for  coun- 
sel. She  gave  him  a  string,  saying,  "Take  this  string 
and  go  to  the  house  of  the  precentor*  of  the  church  and 
call  him  out  of  bed  early  in  the  morning  so  that  he  is 
still  in  his  night  clothes.  Give  him  the  string  and  when 
he  has  taken  hold  of  it  say  'Hold  and  hold  on,'  *  *  and 
then  he  must  follow  you.  Then  go  to  the  daughter  of  the 
king." 
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The  young  man  did  as  he  was  told.  He  roused  the 
precentor  from  his  sleep,  gave  him  the  string,  and  then 
turned  to  go.  The  precentor,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
to  follow,  yelled  mightily  and  his  daughters  came  in 
their  night  clothes  to  tear  him  loose.  But  the  young  man 
said,  "Hold  and  hold  on,"  and  they  had  to  follow. 

They  went  past  the  pastor's  house,  and  he  also  tried 
to  tear  them  loose,  but  again  the  young  man  said,  "Hold 
and  hold  on,"  and  the  pastor  had  to  follow. 

The  young  man  went  on  and  came  to  the  king's  house, 
early  in  the  morning.  The  daughter  was  out  on  the 
porch,  and  beholding  the  young  man  with  his  follow- 
ing,*** laughed  so  much  that  she  could  hardly  stop. 

The  young  man  received  the  daughter  as  his  wife, 
and  they  lived  happily  together,  and  if  they  did  not  die 
are  still  living. 

— E.  Weiser,  Bowers,  Pa. 

*  "Vorsinger." 
**  "Heeb  un  gleeb." 
***"Fuhr." 


The  Great  need 

lears  ago  there  lived  out  in  the  back  country  a  couple 
that  was  very  saving.  The  man  would  often  say  to  his 
wife,  "We  must  save  for  the  time  when  the  great  need 
comes."* 

One  day  the  man  went  to  work  and  his  wife  was  left 
alone.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  opened  the 
door,  and,  not  knowing  the  one  who  knocked,  asked, 
"Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Mr.  Need,"  came  the  answer. 

"Are  you  he  whom  the  people  call  the  "Great  Need?" 
asked  the  woman. 
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"Yes,  I  am  he,"  was  the  answer. 

"Oh!  My  husband  has  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
you,  and  now  I  shall  give  you  all  the  money  that  we 
have  saved  for  you,"  said  the  woman. 

She  got  all  the  money  that  they  had  saved  and  gave 
it  to  him.  When  her  husband  came  home,  she  said,  "Mr. 
Great  Need  was  here  and  I  gave  him  all  that  we  had 
saved  for  him." 

After  the  husband  had  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
he  said,  "You  are  so  stupid  that  I  do  not  care  to  live  with 
you.  I  am  going  away,  and  I  shall  never  come  back  un- 
less I  find  a  person  more  stupid  than  you." 

So  he  went  away  and  travelled  on  until  he  came  to 
a  big  barn  where  some  men  were  busily  at  work. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  inquired. 

"We  are  putting  the  white  horse  up  on  the  hayloft 
for  a  nest  egg,"**  they  replied. 

"They  are  very  stupid  but  not  as  stupid  as  my  wife," 
said  the  man  as  he  continued  on  his  way. 

He  came  to  a  high  hill,  and  went  down  into  the  val- 
ley. There  a  little  hut  stood,  with  its  windows  open,  and 
a  little  old  woman  sitting  inside.    He  entered  the  hut. 

When  the  woman  saw  him  she  said,  "From  where  do 
you  come?" 

"Down  from  above,"***  he  answered. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Tell  me,  how  is  my  son  Michael 
getting  along  up  there?"  she  said. 

"Not  so  well,"  answered  the  man.  "He  is  very  poor. 
He  has  no  money,  no  clothes  and  no  food." 

"Oh,"  said  the  woman  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  "I 
am  so  happy  that  somebody  has  come  with  whom  I  can 
send  things  to  my  Michael." 

She  gathered  food  and  clothes  and  all  the  money  she 
had  and  told  him  to  take  them  along  for  her  Michael. 
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The  man  concluded  that  he  had  now  met  someone 
who  was  more  stupid  than  his  wife,  and  he  went  home 
and  lived  with  his  wife  happily  ever  after. 

— Hattie  Lerch,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*  "Die  gross  Nod."  An  old  dialectal  expression  for  famine. 
The  woman  took  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  person. 

**  "En  Neschtoi."  When  eggs  were  lifted  out  of  a  nest,  one 
was  always  left  in  the  nest  as  a  nest  egg.  This  was  supposed  to 
induce  the  hen  to  keep  on  laying.  The  white  horse  was  put  on 
the  loft  as  a  nest  egg  to  induce  some  imaginary  animal  to  lay 
a  colt. 

***  "Vun  owwe  runner."  This  expression  means  "to  come 
down  from  a  hill  into  a  valley,"  "to  come  down  from  the  uplands," 
and  also  "to  come  down  from  Heaven."  The  woman  took  the  last 
meaning. 


The  Hypocrite 

A  fox  was  fleeing  from  a  hunter,  and  came  to  a  field 
where  a  farmer  was  plowing. 

"Hide  me.  Oh,  please  hide  me,  or  the  hunter  will 
shoot  me,"  said  the  fox  to  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  said  to  the  fox,  "Lie  in  the  furrow  and 
I  shall  cover  you  with  ground.  Then  the  hunter  will  not 
see  you." 

The  fox  lay  in  the  furrow,  and  the  farmer  plowed  the 
furrow  shut.  Just  then  the  hunter  came  up.  "Have  you 
seen  a  fox?"  he  asked. 

"No!"  answered  the  farmer,  as  he  nodded  his  head 
toward  the  spot  where  the  fox  lay  hidden. 

"Didn't  he  come  this  way?"  asked  the  hunter. 

"No!"  Again  answered  the  farmer,  motioning  all  the 
while  towards  the  hidden  fox. 

The  hunter  didn't  get  the  meaning  of  the  farmer's 
motions  and  went  on,  and  the  fox  emerged  from  the 
furrow. 
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"I  was  good  to  you,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  didn't  say 
where  you  were  hidden." 

"Yes!  Beautiful  words  but  ugly  actions,'*  said  the 
fox  as  he  ran  on. 

— Jeremiah  Troxell,  Cementon,  Pa. 

*  "Schee  gschwetzt  awwer  schlecht  gewisse."  A  not  infre- 
quently heard  proverb. 

 . — - »  — 

The  Endless  Story 

A  man  sentenced  to  death  was  promised  his  life  if 
he  would  tell  a  story  that  had  no  end.  He  agreed,  and 
this  is  the  story  that  he  told. 

"There  was  a  large  room  full  of  wheat.  There  was  no 
opening  in  the  room  except  a  small  hole  through  which 
only  a  cockroach  could  crawl.  And  a  cockroach  came, 
crawled  in  through  the  hole  a: id  carried  away  a  grain 
of  wheat;  soon  thereafter  another  came,  crawled  in 
through  the  hole  and  carried  away  another  grain  of 
wheat;  then  a  third  came,  crawled  in  through  the  hole, 
and—" 

"But  there  is  no  end  to  this,"  cried  his  executioners. 
"Then  give  me  my  life,"  cried  the  man. 
He  was  freed. 

— Mrs.  Emma  Diehl,  Freeburg,  Pa. 

The  same  story  is  heard  at  Alburtis,  in  Lehigh  County,  with 
this  difference,  a  "weevil"  carried  away  the  wheat  instead  of 
a  cockroach. 


The  Rabbit  and  the  Bear 

A  little  old  rabbit*  built  a  nest,  and  had  four  young. 
Whenever  the  mother  rabbit  went  away  she  warned  the 
young  not  to  let  anyone  in  that  did  not  have  white  paws. 
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Upon  her  return  she  would  call  to  her  young, 

"My  little  hand  full  of  leaves, 
And  my  little  nipple  full  of  milk."** 

Thereupon  the  young  rabbits  would  say,  "Show  us 
your  little  paw."***  The  mother  rabbit  would  show  her 
white  paw,  and  they  would  let  her  in. 

One  day  the  bear  came  along  and  said, 

"My  little  hand  full  of  leaves, 
And  my  little  nipple  full  of  milk." 

The  young  rabbits  said,  "Show  us  your  paw."  The 
bear  showed  his  black  paw,  and  they  would  not  let  him  in. 

The  bear  went  away  to  a  mill,  and  had  his  paws 
whitened  with  flour.   Then  he  came  back  and  said, 
"My  little  hand  full  of  leaves, 
And  my  little  nipple  full  of  milk." 

The  young  rabbits  replied,  "Show  us  your  paw."  The 
bear  showed  his  whitened  paw,  and  the  young  rabbits 
let  him  in.    Thereupon  he  ate  them  up. 

When  the  mother  rabbit  came  home,  she  said, 
"My  little  hand  full  of  leaves, 
And  my  little  nipple  full  of  milk." 

The  bear  growled,  "Come  in  and  I'll  eat  you  up  also." 
The  mother  rabbit,  hearing  the  bear's  voice,  became  so 
frightened  that  she  ran  away  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 

She  met  a  dog,  and  told  the  dog  that  the  bear  had 
eaten  her  young  ones.  The  dog  joined  her  and  they  went 
on  until  they  met  a  cat.  The  rabbit  told  the  cat  that  the 
bear  had  eaten  her  young.  The  cat  joined  the  dog  and 
the  rabbit,  and  they  went  on  until  they  met  the  wasps. 
The  rabbit  told  the  wasps  that  the  bear  had  eaten  her 
young.    The  wasps  joined  them,  and  they  went  on. 

After  the  rabbit  had  collected  a  large  company  of 
animals  and  insects,  she  led  them  back  to  her  nest. 
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The  wasps  flew  in  and  stung  the  bear  so  severely 
that  he  became  helpless.  Thereupon  the  others  pounced 
upon  him  and  rolled  him  down  the  hill. 

The  mother  rabbit  slit  open  the  belly  of  the  bear  and 
rescued  her  young,  and  took  them  home  to  her  nest. 

— Mrs.  Emma  Diehl,  Freeburg,  Pa. 

*  "Hessli." 
**  "Mei  Hannli  voll  Lab, 

Un  mei  Dittli  voll  Millich." 
***  "Weis  dei  Deebil." 


The  Little  Rooster 

A  little  rooster  and  a  little  hen  went  to  shake  down 
hazelnuts.  Said  the  little  rooster  to  the  little  hen,  "Don't 
look  up,  lest  a  hazelnut  fall  down  into  your  throat,  and 
you  choke  to  death." 

The  little  hen,  however,  was  very  inquisitive  and 
looked  up,  and  a  hazelnut  fell  down  into  her  throat,  and 
she  choked  to  death." 

The  little  rooster  got  his  little  wagon  which  had  little 
red  wheels,  and  laid  the  body  of  the  little  hen  upon  it. 
Then  he  started  off  to  bury  the  body. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  met  a  dog. 

"Oh,  little  rooster,"  said  the  dog,  "why  are  you  so 
sad  so  early  this  morning?"* 

"My  little  hen  choked  to  death  on  a  hazelnut,  and  I 
am  on  my  way  to  bury  her,"**  answered  the  little  rooster. 

"May  I  go  along  with  you?"  asked  the  dog. 

"Yes,  if  you  do  not  spit  on  my  red  wheels,"  answered 
the  little  red  rooster. 

They  went  on,  and  met  a  cat. 

"Oh,  little  rooster,"  said  the  cat,  "why  are  you  so  sad 
so  early  this  morning?" 
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"My  little  hen  choked  to  death  on  a  hazelnut,  and  I 
am  on  my  way  to  bury  her,"  answered  the  little  rooster. 

"May  I  go  along  with  you?"  asked  the  cat. 

"Yes,  if  you  do  not  spit  on  my  red  wheels,"  answered 
the  little  rooster. 

They  went  on,  and  met  a  cow. 

"Oh,  little  rooster,"  said  the  cow,  "why  are  you  so 
sad  so  early  this  morning?" 

"My  little  hen  choked  to  death  on  a  hazelnut,  and  I 
am  on  my  way  to  bury  her,"  answered  the  little  rooster. 

"May  I  go  along  with  you?"  asked  the  cow. 

"Yes,  if  you  do  not  spit  on  my  red  wheels,"  answered 
the  little  rooster. 

They  went  on,  and  met  a  whetstone. 
"Oh,  little  rooster,"  said  the  whetstone,  "why  are  you 
so  sad  so  early  this  morning?" 

"My  little  hen  choked  to  death  on  a  hazelnut,  and  I 
am  on  my  way  to  bury  her,"  answered  the  little  rooster. 

"May  I  go  along  with  you?"  asked  the  whetstone. 

"Yes,  if  you  do  not  spit  on  my  red  wheels,"  answered 
the  little  rooster. 

They  went  on,  and  met  needles  and  buttons. 

"Oh,  little  rooster,"  said  the  needles  and  buttons, 
"why  are  you  so  sad  so  early  this  morning." 

"My  little  hen  choked  to  death  on  a  hazelnut,  and  I 
am  on  my  way  to  bury  her,"  answered  the  little  rooster. 

"May  I  go  along  with  you?"  asked  the  needles  and 
thread. 

"Yes,  if  you  do  not  spit  on  my  red  wheels,"  answered 
the  little  rooster. 

They  went  on,  and  met  wasps  and  bees. 

"Oh,  little  rooster,"  said  the  wasps  and  bees,  "why  are 
you  so  sad  so  early  this  morning?" 

"My  little  hen  choked  to  death  on  a  hazelnut,  and  I 
am  on  my  way  to  bury  her,"  answered  the  little  rooster. 
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"May  I  go  along  with  you?"  asked  the  wasps  and 
bees. 

"Yes,  if  you  do  not  spit  on  my  red  wheels,"  answered 
the  little  rooster. 

So  they  all  went  on  until  they  came  to  a  house.  They 
looked  into  the  window  and  saw  men  gambling  for  money. 

"What  shall  we  do  now?"  they  asked  one  another. 

The  little  rooster  said,  that  the  dog  was  to  go  under 
the  table,  the  cat  was  to  go  on  the  hearth,  the  cow  was 
to  go  on  the  manure  heap,  the  whetstone  was  to  go  un- 
der the  door,  the  needles  and  buttons  were  to  go  into  the 
bed,  and  the  wasps  and  bees  were  to  fly  around  the  room 
and  blow  out  the  lights. 

When  all  had  gotten  to  the  appointed  places,  the  little 
rooster  crowed,  "Behold,  we  are  all  here." 

— Mrs.  Emma  Diehl,  Freeburg,  Pa. 

*  "Ei  Hennli  ferwas  bischt  du  so  draurieh  so  frieh  demarrje?" 
**  "Mei  Hinckli  is  verwarrickt  uff  en  Hasselniss." 


GROUP  II 
Plant  Legends 

The  number  of  plant  legends  current  among  our 
people  is  comparatively  small  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
large  number  of  plants,  native  and  introduced,  which 
are  commonly  known  throughout  our  region  and  which 
have  distinctive  names.  Most  of  the  legends  are  of 
European  origin. 
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Devil's  Bit* 

Our  dialectal  name  in  "Deiwelsabbisswazel,"  "the 
root  bitten  by  the  devil." 

The  short,  thick  and  abrupt  rootstock  is  highly  re- 
garded for  its  medical  qualities. 

The  legend  tells  how  the  devil  became  disturbed  when 
he  found  the  number  of  persons  dying  was  rapidly  de- 
creasing.  So  he  started  off  on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

He  discovered  that  a  certain  root  was  being  used, 
which  had  great  curative  powers — so  great  as  to  counter- 
act all  the  ills  which  he  could  send  upon  the  people. 

He  became  so  enraged  that  he  tried  to  destroy  the 
root,  but  he  was  powerless  to  destroy  what  God  had 
created,  and  so  he  had  to  be  content  with  biting  off  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  short  abrupt  root. 

Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties. 

*Chamaelirium  luteum  (L)  Gray. 

Skunk  Cabbage* 

When  the  first  Swabians  settled  in  this  country,  their 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  large  clusters  of  skunk  cab- 
bage leaves  which  appeared  in  swampy  places  in  early 
spring.  They  decided  that  this  must  be  the  way  cabbage 
grows  in  America.  So  they  gathered  the  leaves,  cooked 
them  and  ate  them. 

For  this  reason  skunk  cabbage  is  also  called  Swabian 
cabbage. 

Montgomery  County. 

*"Symplocarpus  foetidus  (L)  Nutt.  Dialectal  names  "Sch- 
wowegraut,"  and  "Bisskatzegraut." 

The  White  Hellebore,  Veratrum  viride  Ait.  is  also  known  in 
the  dialect  as  "Schwowegraut,"  but  here  "Schwowe"  means  cock- 
roach. 
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Swamp  Pink* 

Our  legends  have  to  do  with  the  reason  for  the  dia- 
lectal name  "Dausendgildegraut,"  which  translated 
means,  "the  herb  worth  a  thousand  guldens." 

A. 

The  colonel  of  a  regiment  offered  to  make  anyone 
of  his  soldiers  wealthy  for  life  who  would  bring  him  an 
unfailing  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  soldiers  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  went 
into  the  woods  near  the  camp,  and  brought  the  Swamp 
Pink.  He  received  a  thousand  gulden  from  the  colonel 
as  a  reward. 

B. 

In  the  course  of  time  "gilde"  lost  its  true  meaning 
and  became  associated  with  the  dialectal  verb  "gelde," 
meaning  to  be  useful,  and  the  name  "Dausendgildegraut" 
was  regarded  as  meaning  "the  herb  useful  for  a  thou- 
sand ills." 

There  was  a  man  who  was  to  be  hung.  On  the  way 
to  the  scaffold,  he  told  his  executioners  that  if  they 
would  let  him  go  free,  he  would  show  them  an  herb  that 
would  cure  all  human  ills.  After  some  discussion  they 
agreed  to  his  request,  and  directed  him  to  bring  the  plant 
to  them. 

Accompanied  by  a  guard  he  went  into  a  nearby  woods 
and  brought  out  the  Swamp  Pink. 

Montgomery  and  Lebanon  Counties. 

*Sabatia  annularis  (L)  Pursh. 
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LOUSEWORT* 

This  plant  is  known  to  us  by  the  names  "Widder- 

kuram,"  (Come-again  Plant),  and  "Lewesgraut,"  (Herb 
of  Life). 

Its  virtues  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  this 
wise.  One  day  a  tramp  came  to  a  farmhouse  and  begged 
for  food.  It  was  given  to  him,  with  a  cup  of  coffee.  He 
took  the  platter  and  the  cup  of  coffee,  and  sat  down  on 
the  steps  of  the  porch  to  eat. 

The  man  of  the  house  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  long 
time.  He  had  recovered  from  his  illness,  but  had  been 
unable  to  recover  his  strength.  As  the  tramp  ate  his 
meal,  he  talked  with  the  sick  man  who  was  sitting  on  the 
porch  in  a  rocking  chair.  When  he  had  finished  his  meal, 
he  said,  "You  have  been  good  to  me,  and  now  I  shall  bring 
you  a  plant  that  will  restore  your  strength."  He  went 
down  into  the  meadow  and  brought  back  the  lousewort. 

"This,"  said  he  "is  the  Come-again  Plant.  Use  it 
and  it  will  bring  back  your  health  and  strength." 

— Bucks  County. 

*  Pedicularis  Canadensis  L. 


The  Plants  with  the  Blood  Spots 

When  Christ  was  crucified,  drops  of  his  blood  fell 
down  upon  a  plant  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Ever  since  the  leaves  of  that  plant  are  marked  with  blood 
spots. 

This  legend  is  heard  of  different  plants : 

The  spotted  Knot-weed,  Polygonum  Persicaria  L. 

whose  lanceolate  leaves  are  usually  marked  with  a  dark 

lunate  or  triangular  spot  near  the  middle. 

The  Mildew,  Chenopodium  album  L,  whose  leaves 
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are  somtimes  spotted  dark  purple.  It  is  then  called 
"Himmelsgraut,"  (Herb  of  Heaven). 

St.  John's  Wort,  Hypericum  perforatum  L.  One 
of  our  dialectal  names  for  this  plant  is  "Gottesblut," 
(Blood  of  God).  The  crushed  plant  yields  a  reddish  juice. 
All  these  plants  have  been  naturalized  from  Europe. 

— Lehigh  and  Montgomery  Counties. 

The  Lost  Plant 

a. 

One  evening  a  man  went  across  his  fields  to  visit  a 
neighbor.  Returning  home  late  at  night  he  crossed  a 
fence,  and  then  stumbled  and  fell.  When  he  arose,  he 
didn't  know  where  he  was,  and  walked  on  and  on  around 
the  field  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  daylight 
began  to  appear  in  the  east.  Then  he  recognized  his  sur- 
roundings. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  he  had  stepped  on 
the  Witless  Herb.  Others,  however,  thought  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  a  ghost. 

This  mysterious  plant  has  a  number  of  dialectal 
names.  "Dar  Verlore  Schtock,"  (The  Lost  Plant),  "Es 
Verlier  Mich  Graut,"  (Lose  Thyself  Herb),  "Irrgraut," 
(Lose  the  Way  Herb),  "Unverschtandsgraut,"  (The 
Witless  tHerb) ,  and  "Verirrgraut,"  (Confusion  Herb). 

It  has  been  identified  as  the  rattlesnake  plantain,* 
whose  dark  leaves  with  white  nerves  and  many  fine 
reticulating  veins,  so  unlike  other  plants,  makes  the  im- 
pression of  mystery  upon  such  as  come  upon  it  in  the 
woodlands. 

— As  told  in  Carbon  County. 
*Epipactis.  Pubescens  jWilld)  A.  A.  Eaton. 
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B. 

There  is  a  mysterious  plant  that  grows  in  woodlands 
and  even  in  open  fields  that  causes  the  person  who  treads 
upon  it  to  lose  a  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts  and  to 
feel  that  he  is  lost.  Few  persons  have  ever  seen  this 
plant,  and  only  N.  N.,  who  died  some  years  ago,  recog- 
nized it  when  he  saw  it. 

The  person  who  happens  to  step  on  the  plant  will 
wander  around  and  around  not  knowing  where  he  is,  if 
at  night  until  morning,  if  in  the  day  until  something  hap- 
pens to  shock  him  to  his  right  mind. 

What  should  one  do  if  you  are  thus  lost? 

The  old  people  used  to  say,  that  one  was  to  take  off 
his  shoes  and  walk  barefooted,  or  change  shoes,  putting 
the  right  shoe  on  the  left  foot. 

Such  a  plant  grew  up  here  in  iN.  N.'s  woodlot,  and 
N.  N.  in  walking  through  his  woodlot  stepped  on  it,  and 
though  he  was  only  a  field's  width  from  his  home  he  cir- 
cled around  and  around  until  he  was  startled  out  of  his 
daze  by  his  wife's  voice. 

— As  told  in  Lehigh  County. 


Speedwell* 

Our  name  for  the  Speedwell  is  "Ehr  un  Preis,"  which 
may  be  translated  as  a  command,  "Honor  and  Praise." 
The  meaning  is  that  men  should  honor  and  praise  this 
plant. 

The  plant  is  native  to  Europe  and  one  may  assume 
that  our  immigrant  ancestors  were  familiar  with  the  lore 
that  has  grown  up  around  it. 

Our  legend  tells  how  a  shepherd  in  taking  his  sheep 
to  pasture,  noted  that,  before  grazing,  they  always  went 
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to  a  certain  plant  and  ate  of  the  leaves.  He  became 
curious,  examined  the  plant  closely,  and  then  chewed 
some  of  its  leaves.  This  he  did  for  several  days,  and 
found  his  health  and  strength  improved.  He  told  of  the 
plant  to  others,  who  in  turn  found  that  the  plant  had 
wonderful  strengthening  and  curative  powers,  and  all 
agreed  that  this  was  a  plant  to  be  honored  and  praised. 

— Montgomery  and  Lebanon  Counties. 

*  Veronica  officinalis  L. 


Pi  MPERN  ELL 

This  herb  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  and  up 
to  recent  years  was  to  be  found  in  many  an  old  garden. 
It  was  highly  regarded  as  a  home  remedy.  Our  dia- 
lectal name  is  "Biewernell." 

According  to  our  legend,  its  medical  properties  were 
revealed  from  Heaven. 

During  a  time  of  pestilence,  when  people  died  "like 
flies"  and  when  all  remedies  were  futile,  a  voice  was 
heard  from  the  sky,  saying, 

"Drink  tea  of  Pimpernell, 
And  you  shall  all  get  well."** 

— This  legend  is  widely  known. 

*  Pimpinella  Saxifraga  L. 
**  "Drinck  Thee  vun  Biewernell, 
No  schtarbt  ihr  net  so  schnell." 
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A  Cry  from  the  Ground 

Years  ago  there  lived  a  very  wicked  man  in  one  of  the 
little  valleys  across  the  Blue  Mountain.  One  night  he 
stole  a  horse,  and  in  fleeing  from  his  pursuers  fell  from 
the  horse  to  his  death. 

Now,  in  those  days  suicides  and  murderers  were  not 
buried  within  the  bounds  of  a  church  graveyard  but  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  which  usually  enclosed  the  burial 
grounds.  So  this  wicked  man  whose  death  was  looked 
upon  as  a  suicide — for  was  he  not  the  cause  of  his  own 
death? — was  buried  along  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the 
graveyard. 

In  course  of  time  a  plant  grew  up  on  his  grave,  and 
on  the  leaves  were  the  words: 

"Ah !  Can  repentance  not  be  found 
Between  a  stiff  back  and  the  ground."* 

— Henry  Schaeffer,  Egypt,  Pa. 

*  "Ei,  kann  dar  Mensch  sich  nett  bereie. 

Vum  schteiffen  Buckel  bis  uff  dar  Grand." 

The  story  implies  that  he  repented  while  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  that  a  repentant  sinner  was  buried  outside  the  wall. 


GROUP  III 

The  Hidden  Treasure 

Stories  of  hidden  or  buried  treasure  were  frequently 
heard  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Since 
then  they  have  become  infrequent,  and  the  creative  spirit 
of  such  stories  has  apparently  died  out. 

We  have  given  a  large  number  of  these  stories,  be- 
cause they  embody  many  old  beliefs  which  today  are  for- 
gotten, and  are  only  met  in  stories  that  come  down  from 
former  generations. 
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The  Hidden  Treasure  Must  Be 
Sought  for  in  Silence 

A. 

A  hidden  treasure  was  sought  for  near  Finland,  in 
Montgomery  County.  The  searchers  had  been  instructed 
to  be  silent  from  the  time  they  began  to  dig  until  they 
had  the  treasure  fully  in  their  possession. 

They  dug  in  silence,  and  uncovered  the  chest.  They 
eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  handles  to  lift  it  to  the  surface, 
and  had  raised  it  half-way  when  one  of  them  happened 
to  look  up,  and,  struck  with  fright  at  what  he  saw,  yelled, 
"Drop  it!  The  man  with  the  red  jacket!"* 

Immediately  the  chest  disappeared. 

— Edwin  Long,  Geryville,  Pa. 

*  In  the  dialect,  "Loss  gen!  Der  mit  em  rode  Wammes!" 
The  devil  is  referred  to  as  the  "man  with  the  cloven  feet," 

"der  mit  de  Gloee  fies,"  "the  man  with  the  manure  hook,"  "dar 
Mann  mit  em  Mischdhoke,"  and  as  above,  "the  man  with  the  red 
jacket." 

B. 

Years  ago,  it  is  said,  men  searched  for  a  hidden  treas- 
ure in  the  hills  north  of  Brickersville,  not  far  from  the 
old  Stiegel  furnace. 

They  were  successful  in  their  silent  search,  and  found 
the  chest  after  little  digging.  Impatient  to  see  what  it 
contained,  they  immediately  broke  open  the  lid,  and  to 
their  joy  found  that  the  chest  was  full  of  gold  pieces. 
Thereupon,  one  of  them,  unable  to  restrain  his  joy,  cried 
out,  "Now,  we'll  be  rich,"*  and  immediately  the  chest  was 
gone. 

If  they  had  touched  the  gold  with  their  hands  before 
speaking,  the  treasure  would  have  been  theirs. 

— Henry  Landis,  Landis  Valley,  Pa. 

*  In  the  dialect,  "Nau  warre  mar  reich." 
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Not  far  from  the  village  of  N,  in  Snyder  County, 
along  the  highway,  was  a  spot  that  was  perennially  green. 
Though  other  ground  was  dry  as  dust,  here  it  was  moist, 
and  though  other  vegetation  was  dried  up  and  shriveled, 
here  it  was  green  and  thrifty. 

People  speaking  of  this  remarkable  circumstance 
came  to  believe  that  a  treasure  was  buried  there,  for 
older  people  had  often  said  that  where  treasure  was 
buried  the  ground  was  always  moist. 

Thereupon  certain  men  of  the  village  banded  together 
to  dig  for  the  buried  wealth,  and  that  their  venture 
might  have  favor,  promised  to  give  to  the  church  and  the 
school,  half  of  what  they  found. 

They  went  to  digging,  and  after  they  had  gotten  down 
to  some  depth  they  sensed  that  they  were  getting  close 
to  the  chest. 

Thus  far  all  had  been  done  in  silence,  but  then  one 
of  them  thought  out  aloud,  saying,  "We'll  give  away  only 
as  much  as  we  choose."* 

Thereupon  water  began  to  seep  into  the  hole,  and 
further  digging  was  impossible. 

To  this  day  the  hole  is  shown,  always  partly  filled 
with  water  and  with  moisture  constantly  exuding  from 
its  sides. 

— Mrs.  Em.ma  Diehl,  Freeburg,  Pa. 
*  "Mar  gewwe  juscht  was  mar  welle." 

D. 

There  lived  in  the  South  Mountain,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Lebanon  County,  some  years  after  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  a  notorious  robber.  He  would  bury  his 
plunder  deep  in  the  woods  at  night,  and  that  he  might 
find  the  place  in  the  darkness  he  stretched  a  string  from 
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the  cache  to  a  tree  along  an  old  path.  One  day  the  string 
was  broken,  and  the  treasure  was  lost.  The  robber  him- 
self could  not  find  it. 

After  his  death  certain  men  who  knew  of  the  lost 
treasure  planned  to  search  for  it.  They  consulted  an  old 
woman  who  had  a  magical  mirror.*  She  directed  them 
to  a  certain  spot  where  they  were  to  draw  a  magical 
circle.  They  were  to  dig  within  the  circle,  and  as  they 
dug  they  were  not  to  throw  any  ground  outside  the  circle. 

The  men  drew  the  circle,  and  started  to  dig.  They 
had  gotten  down  to  the  depth  of  their  shoulders  when 
one  of  the  diggers  came  upon  the  chest.  He  was  on  the 
verge  of  crying  out,  "I  have  it,"  when  he  felt  hot  breath 
coming  upon  his  shoulders.  He  looked  back  and  saw  a 
large  black  dog  with  jaws  open  and  teeth  bared  ready 
to  leap  on  him.  Instinctively  he  brought  his  shovel 
around  and  struck  at  the  dog,  and  in  so  doing  threw  a 
little  ground  outside  the  circle. 

Immediately  the  dog  vanished,  and  also  the  chest. 

— Lebanon  County. 

*  "Erdschpiggel." 

E. 

Near  Stony  Run,  in  Carbon  County,  men  dug  for  a 
hidden  treasure.  They  uncovered  an  iron  chest,  but  in 
so  doing  one  of  them  struck  it  with  his  pick.  Imme- 
diately there  was  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  deep  rumbling 
as  if  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  flames  of  fire 
shot  out  from  all  sides  of  the  chest.  The  men  were  so 
frightened  that  they  dropped  their  tools  and  fled. 

— James  Banner,  Cementon,  Pa. 
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F. 

N.  N.  heard  that  a  treasure  was  buried  at  the  Sand 
Bank,  not  far  from  Hellertown.  He  and  several  others 
went  to  a  braucher  who  told  them  to  draw  a  ring  around 
the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
then,  in  absolute  silence,  they  were  to  dig  within  the 
ring. 

Soon  after  they  began  digging,  a  flock  of  blackbirds 
flew  on  a  tree  nearby.  The  birds  whistled  and  sang,  but 
the  men  kept  on  digging. 

Then  a  hen  with  a  flock  of  chicks  came  to  the  ring, 
but  the  men  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  kept  on  digging. 

Then  came  an  ugly  ferocious  looking  boar  up  to  the 
ring,  and  one  of  the  men  became  scared  and  cried  out, 
"Huss!"* 

The  boar  immediately  vanished.  The  men  ceased 
digging  for  they  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  find  the  treasure  after  one  had  broken  the  in- 
junction of  silence. 

— John  Algard,  Laurys,  Pa. 
*  Exclamatory  word  used  in  driving  pigs. 

G. 

Along  the  Ridge  Road  in  Marlborough  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  there  lived  a  woman  in  whose  field 
was  a  "Hexedanz,"  that  is  a  circular  spot  in  which  neither 
grass  nor  weeds  grew.  Around  this  spot  was  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  narrow  path.  The  woman  regarded  this 
path  as  having  been  made  by  fairies,  and  she  was  con- 
vinced that  a  treasure  was  buried  in  the  "ring."  She 
had  men  dig  for  it  at  night,  in  the  ascending  moon, 
"when  the  hours  were  growing,"  that  is  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  midnight. 

The  men  dug  halfheartedly  because  they  felt  that 
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their  work  was  futile.  However,  before  they  quit  work- 
ing the  first  night,  they  "planted"  a  box  in  the  hole  and 
covered  it  up.  The  following  night  they  uncovered  the 
box  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  who  had  come  to  see 
how  the  digging  was  progressing.  Just  as  they  uncovered 
the  box  the  light  went  out. 

"Quickly  light  up,"  cried  the  woman.  But  the  men 
were  slow  in  relighting  the  lantern,  and  when  it  was 
relighted,  it  showed  that  the  box  was  still  there. 
Feverishly  the  woman  raised  the  lid — the  box  was  empty. 

Straightway  she  accused  the  men  of  having  taken 
the  money  in  the  darkness.  She  wailed  and  threatened 
them  then  and  there  and  for  long  years  afterward. 

"They  stole  the  money  out  of  the  box, 
They  must  bring  it  back  to  me."* 

— Mrs.  Harry  Wolford,  Salfordville  Fa. 

*  "Sie  haben  des  Geld  doraus; 
Des  loss  ich  mir  net  nemme." 


The  Treasure  is  Hidden  Under  an 
Agreement*  with  the  Devil 

a. 

A  farmer  hid  a  treasure  underneath  the  floor  of  his 
barn,  making  an  agreement  with  the  devil  that  only  a 
person  who  drove  seven  black  pigs  over  its  place  of  con- 
cealment could  gain  possession  of  it. 

A  vagabond,  who  was  resting  in  the  hay  mow  of  the 
barn,  overheard  the  conditions,  and  saw  where  the  treas- 
ure was  hidden.    He  bided  his  time.    After  the  farmer 
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had  died,  he  went  and  hunted  up  seven  black  pigs  and 
drove  them  over  the  spot  and  lifted  the  treasure. 

— Henry  Landis,  Souderton,  Pa. 

*  The  dialectal  words  used  are  "Bund,"  "Bindniss,"  and  "Ver- 
bindniss." 

B. 

A  person  in  hiding  a  treasure  would  say,  "This  may 
only  be  gotten  by  one  who  does  this  or  that."  These  con- 
ditions had  to  be  literally  fulfilled  before  the  treasure 
could  be  obtained,  for  the  devil  became  its  guardian  and 
he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  removed  otherwise. 

The  person  who  had  hidden  the  money  could  come 
and  take  whatever  he  desired,  but  no  other  person.  After 
death  he  would  wander  upon  earth  until  someone  asked 
him,  "What  is  your  desire?"* 

Thereupon  he  would  tell  of  the  treasure  and  also  how 
to  obtain  it.  The  key**  to  the  treasure  was  the  agree- 
ment by  which  the  devil  would  be  compelled  to  permit 
someone  to  obtain  it. 

One  night  a  spirit  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
is  your  desire?"  told  of  a  treasure  that  was  hidden  in  a 
barn.  It  could  be  gotten,  said  the  spirit,  if  on  a  certain 
night  a  certain  plank  was  lifted  and  three  things  cast 
into  the  hole,  a  black  hen  without  a  white  feather,  a 
black  cat  without  a  white  hair,  and  a  black  goat  without 
a  white  hair. 

The  man  to  whom  the  spirit  had  spoken  made  a  toy 
black  cat,  a  toy  black  hen,  and  a  toy  black  goat.  He  went 
to  the  barn,  raised  the  plank,  and  threw  the  three  toys 
into  the  hold  beneath. 

There  was  a  fiery  blast,  as  something  shot  up  out  of 
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the  hole  into  the  air  and  away.  The  toys  were  torn  to 
bits,  but  the  treasure  was  there  even  as  the  spirit  had 
said. 

— Mrs.  John  Algard,  Jr.,  Laurys,  Pa. 

*  "Was  is  dei  Begar?"   Narrator  consistently  used  "Begar." 
**  "Schlissel." 

C. 

Night  after  night  terrifying  rumblings  were  heard 
in  the  cellar  of  the  house  in  which  N.  N.  and  his  family 
lived.  These  noises  were  heard  throughout  the  whole 
house. 

One  night  N.  N.  plucked  up  courage  and  went  down 
into  the  cellar.  There  he  saw  a  huge  chest  with  a  lion 
perched  on  either  end. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  the  lion  facing  him. 

"I  want  seven  brothers.  Bring  me  seven  brothers," 
roared  the  lion. 

N.  N.  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  until  he  remembered 
that  his  sow  had  a  litter  of  seven.  He  took  the  seven 
little  pigs  down  into  the  cellar  that  very  night.  The  next 
morning  he  found  them  torn  to  pieces,  and  on  the  floor 
lay  a  large  pile  of  money. 

— Lehigh  County. 

D. 

A  rich  farmer  buried,  at  night,  his  hoard  of  gold  in 
a  hole  in  the  barn  floor,  under  a  covenant  with  the  devil 
that  only  one  who  came  with  a  three  legged  sheep  that 
had  never  seen  sun  or  moon,  should  have  the  power  to 
secure  the  treasure. 

His  servant,  who  was  lying  in  a  heap  of  straw,  saw 
the  farmer  and  overheard  the  covenant. 

He  bided  his  time  until  the  sheep  lambed  at  night. 
Then  he  took  a  newly  born  lamb,  and,  having  cut  off  one 
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of  its  legs,  laid  it  on  the  barn  floor  near  the  spot  where 
the  treasure  had  been  buried,  and  thus  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  gold. 

— Lehigh  County. 

E. 

A  man  buried  gold  beneath  the  threshing  floor  of  his 
barn  under  an  agreement  with  the  devil,  that  after  his 
death  the  money  could  only  be  gotten  with  the  help  of 
seven  brothers. 

A  tramp,  lying  among  the  hay,  overheard  the  coven- 
ant and  also  saw  where  the  treasure  was  hidden. 

The  farmer  died.  Several  years  passed  and  the 
tramp,  on  his  rounds,  again  came  that  way.  He  asked 
for  food,  and  it  was  given  him.  While  eating,  he  in- 
quired whether  they  had  found  the  money  which  the  dead 
farmer  had  hidden.  They  answered  that  they  knew  he 
had  hidden  money  and  that  they  had  searched  long  and 
in  vain  for  it. 

"I  know  where  the  money  is  hidden,"  said  the  tramp, 
"but  it  can  only  be  gotten  with  the  help  of  seven 
brothers." 

They  overcame  what  apparently  was  a  great  diffi- 
culty by  taking  seven  suckling  pigs  on  to  the  threshing 
floor,  and  when  they  raised  the  planks,  the  treasure 
was  there. 

— Lehigh  County. 

F. 

In  olden  times  people  often  concealed  money  in 
barns. 

One  evening  a  tramp  came  to  a  farmhouse  and  asked 
for  food.  He  was  given  a  chunk  of  bread.  He  ate  some 
of  it  and  the  rest  he  put  into  a  bag;  and  went  into  the 
barn  to  sleep. 
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Around  midnight  he  heard  two  men  moving  in  the 
barn.  He  raised  his  head  and  saw  that  one  of  the  men 
was  the  devil  and  the  other  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

"Tonight  we  can  not  bury  it,"  said  the  devil. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  other. 

"There  are  too  many  ears,"  said  the  devil. 

"Break  his  neck!"  said  the  other. 

"I  would  if  I  could,"  said  the  devil,  "but  he  has  a  holy 
stone*  under  his  head." 

The  holy  stone  was  the  remainder  of  the  chunk  of 
bread  that  the  tramp  had  put  into  his  bag,  which  he  used 
for  a  pillow. 

— Mrs.  John  Algard,  Jr.,  Laurys,  Pa. 

*  "Gottesschtee." 


The  Spirit  of  a  person  Who  Hid  a  Treas- 
ure Will  Find  no  Rest  Until  the 
Treasure  has  Been  Discovered 

a. 

After  old  mother  N.  N.,  who  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  had  been  buried,  the  daughter  asked  her  maid 
whether  she  would  occupy  the  bedroom  where  the  old 
lady  had  slept. 

"Surely!  Why  not?"  answered  the  maid.  "Your 
mother  was  a  good  woman  and  harmed  no  one  while  she 
was  living,  and  now  she  has  found  rest  and  will  never 
come  back  to  this  world." 

The  first  night  that  the  maid  slept  in  the  room,  she 
awoke  around  midnight  and  saw  the  mother  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  The  next  morning  she  told  her  mistress, 
who  smiled  and  said,  "That  was  only  a  dream.  Nothing 
more." 
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Several  nights  later  the  maid  again  saw  the  mother 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  again  she  told  her  mis- 
tress. Unwilling  to  believe  that  the  maid  had  seen  her 
mother,  because  she  could  not  understand  why  her  mother 
should  come  back  from  the  grave,  the  daughter  resolved 
to  sleep  with  the  maid,  and  should  her  mother  appear,  to 
ask  of  her  what  she  sought. 

That  very  night  the  mother  appeared.  The  daughter 
asked,  "What  is  your  desire?"  The  mother  answered  that 
the  bedpost  where  she  was  sitting  had  been  chiselled  out 
and  much  money  concealed  in  it,  and  then  disappeared. 

They  searched  and  found  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
old  woman  never  reappeared  thereafter. 

— Lehigh  County. 

B. 

A  farmer's  family  had  trouble  to  keep  their  maid 
servants  any  length  of  time.  They  would  stay  only  a 
short  while  and  then  leave. 

One  day  a  new  maid  came.  It  was  the  day  of  butcher- 
ing, and  on  such  a  day  there  is  a  late  supper  and  many 
dishes  to  wash. 

When  the  supper  was  over,  the  maid  started  in  on  the 
work  of  washing  the  dishes  and  so  forth.  The  farmer's 
wife  came  to  her  and  told  her  to  leave  them  for  the  next 
day. 

"Why?"  asked  the  maid  in  surprise. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  farmer's  wife,  "it  is  best  for  me 
to  tell  you,  now,  the  reason  why  the  maids  who  were 
here  before  you  only  stayed  a  short  while  .  .  .  Well,  every 
evening  at  8  o'clock  the  fire  will  go  out  and  an  old  man 
will  come  and  sit  beside  the  stove." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  maid.  "I'll  tell  him  to 
go  away." 
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She  kept  on  working.  At  8  o'clock  the  fire  went  out, 
and  an  old  man  came  and  sat  beside  the  stove.  The 
maid  said  to  him,  "Please,  go  away.  I  want  to  rebuild 
the  fire." 

The  old  man  answered,  "I  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  someone  to  speak  to  me.  Now  come  with  me  into 
the  cellar." 

They  went  down  into  the  cellar,  and  he  told  her  to 
dig  in  one  of  the  corners.  This  she  did,  and  found  a  box 
full  of  money,  most  of  which  was  gold. 

The  man  said,  "All  this  is  yours,  and  now  I  shall  have 
rest." 

With  those  words  he  disappeared. 

— William  Coffin,  Treichlers,  Pa. 

C. 

The  man  servant  on  the  N.  N.  farm  heard  at  night 
ah  kinds  of  noises.  Several  times  he  heard  the  rattling 
of  pans,  and  he  arose  because  he  thought  breakfast  was 
being  prepared.  When  he  got  downstairs  he  found  that 
it  was  only  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  ghosts,"  said  the  servant  to  his 
master,  "but,  when  I  am  sleeping,  I  don't  want  to  be 
disturbed  by  anybody,  especially  not  by  ghosts.  I  am 
leaving  this  place." 

Several  days  later  a  traveler  came  along  who  asked 
for  overnight  lodging.  The  farmer  told  him  that  only 
one  room  was  vacant,  and  in  that  room  his  servant  had 
slept  and  had  heard  such  frightful  noises  that  he  would 
not  remain  in  his  employ. 

"That  is  the  very  room  for  me,"  replied  the  traveler. 

The  next  morning  he  came  downstairs,  and  asked 
for  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  then,  telling  the  farmer  to 
follow,  he  went  into  the  cellar. 
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"Dig  there,"  he  said  to  the  farmer,  pointing  to  a  spot 
near  the  cellar  wall. 

The  farmer  dug,  and  uncovered  an  iron  kettle  filled 
with  money.  They  divided  the  money  equally,  and  the 
traveler  went  on  his  way. 

No  more  strange  noises  were  heard  in  the  house. 

— Ray  Meissner,  Lehighton,  Pa. 


Where  to  hunt  for  the  Hidden 
Treasure 

■ 

The  great  question  in  treasure  hunting  was  to  find 
the  exact  spot  where  it  lay  hidden.  It  was  said  that 
treasure  was  buried  where  ground  was  continually  moist 
even  though  all  the  ground  round  about  was  dry;  or  in 
bare  barren  spots  in  fertile  fields;  or  places  where  a 
motionless  light  shone  at  night. 

To  be  sure  of  the  place  one  could  consult  a  person 
versed  in  necromancy.  Years  ago  in  Carbon  County 
there  lived  a  notorious  sorcerer.  To  him  people  would 
bring  ground  that  they  thought  might  contain  gold  or 
silver  ore,  or  in  which  treasure  was  buried. 

He  would  spread  the  ground  on  a  table  in  his  room, 
and  then  intone  an  incantation.  A  fierce  storm  would 
arise,  and  golden  colored  and  silver  colored  caterpillars 
would  appear  upon  the  table  and  crawl  around  upon  the 
ground.  They  would  disappear  and  the  sorcerer  would 
declare  that  it  was  useless  to  seek  for  silver  or  gold  in 
the  spot  from  which  the  ground  was  taken.  Though 
several  persons  took  ground  to  him,  he  always  told  them 
that  neither  gold  nor  silver  was  to  be  found  in  it. 
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Another  way  was  to  take  a  black  hen  or  a  black  cat 
at  night  and  tie  it  to  a  stake  that  was  driven  in  at  the 
supposed  spot.  If  in  the  morning  the  fowl  or  cat  was 
found  torn  to  pieces,  then  treasure  was  there,  other- 
wise not. 

— Montgomery  County. 


The  Treasure  Guarded  by  the  Devil 

a. 

One  dark  night,  a  tramp  sought  shelter  in  an  old  de- 
serted house  that  stood  alongside  the  road.  He  lit  a  fire 
in  the  open  hearth,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  At  10  o'clock 
he  was  awakened  by  a  noise,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a 
leg  falling  down  through  the  stove  pipe  hole.  He  picked 
up  the  leg,  saying,  "Fine,  now  I  have  part  of  a  man." 

Soon  another  leg  came  down  through  the  chimney, 
and  the  tramp  as  he  put  the  two  legs  together  said,  "Two 
legs!  Fine!  Now  I  have  a  quarter  man." 

Then  the  body  came  down.  "Better  and  better !  Now 
I  have  half  a  man,"  said  he  as  he  joined  the  body  to  the 
legs. 

Two  arms  came  down  through  the  hole.  "All  the  time, 
better!  Now  I  have  three-quarters  of  a  man,"  said  the 
tramp,  as  he  joined  the  arms  to  the  body. 

Finally  the  head  came  down  with  a  bang,  "Best  of 
all !   Now  I  have  a  whole  man,"  said  he. 

After  he  had  joined  the  head  to  the  body,  he  looked 
at  the  skeleton  and  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

The  skeleton  answered  that  gold  was  buried  in  the 
cellar  of  the  house,  and  until  that  had  been  dug  up,  he 
would  have  no  rest.    However,  he  who  hunted  for  the 
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treasure  would  be  confronted  by  the  devil,  the  walls 
would  appear  to  collapse,  and  the  house  would  seem  to 
tumble  down,  and  there  would  be  fearful  noises  and 
rumblings. 

The  tramp,  being  a  brave  man,  decided  to  try  for  the 
treasure.  He  got  a  block  of  wood,  a  wedge,  and  a  mallet. 
The  next  night,  he  went  into  the  cellar.  He  had  not 
been  there  long  before  the  walls  seemed  to  collapse,  and 
the  house  seemed  to  be  tumbling  down  upon  him,  and  he 
saw  large  snakes  with  fiery  eyes  and  hissing  tongues 
crawl  around  him,  and  a  lion  with  open  jaws  poised 
as  if  to  spring  upon  him. 

He  stood  his  ground,  took  the  wedge  which  he  had 
brought  along  and  drove  it  part  way  into  the  block  of 
wood.  .  .  .  There  was  a  flash  of  light,  a  peal  of  thunder, 
and  the  devil  stood  before  him.  "What  do  you  want  of 
me?"  said  the  devil. 

"I  want  you  to  help  me  pull  this  block  apart,"  an- 
swered the  tramp. 

The  devil  laid  hold  of  the  log,  put  his  hands  into  the 
split,  and  pulled.  As  he  was  pulling,  the  tramp  deftly 
pulled  out  the  wedge,  and  the  devil's  hands  were  clamped. 

"'Now,"  said  the  tramp,  "you  are  caught,  and  I  shall 
not  free  you  until  you  promise  not  to  molest  me  as  I  dig 
for  the  treasure,  and  never  hereafter." 

"I  promise,"  said  the  devil. 

"What  you  promise  you  must  keep,"  said  the  man. 

"My  promises  I  keep,"  said  the  devil. 

The  devil  was  freed,  and  left.  Thereupon  the  tramp 
went  ahead  and  found  the  gold,  and  lived  in  plenty  ever 
after. 

— Ray  Meissner,  Lehighton,  Pa. 
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B. 

Near  the  village  of  N.  stood  a  deserted  house  that 
was  said  to  be  haunted.  A  ghostly  form  had  been  seen 
going  in  and  out  of  the  cellar. 

When  the  villagers  came  to  discuss  the  matter,  they 
concluded  that  the  only  explanation  for  the  ghostly  ap- 
pearance was  that  money  lay  buried  in  the  cellar,  and 
they  proceeded  to  dig  for  it. 

In  digging  they  came  upon  an  iron  chest,  and  imme- 
diately a  violent  storm  arose.  They  were  blinded  by 
flashes  of  light,  and  they  saw  the  walls  crumbling,  and 
the  house  coming  down  upon  them.  They  fled  in  fright, 
and  gave  up  all  thought  of  returning  to  dig,  for  they 
knew  that  the  treasure  had  been  buried  upon  an  agree- 
ment with  the  devil  and  that  he  had  brought  on  the  storm 
and  caused  the  optical  illusions. 

One  day  a  tramp  came  along  who  offered  to  secure 
the  treasure  for  half  of  its  value.  He  was  advised  not 
to  do  so — that  if  he  persisted  in  digging,  the  devil  would 
kill  him.  To  all  this  he  responded:  "Don't  worry  about 
me  and  the  devil.   I'll  take  care  of  him." 

He  took  into  the  cellar  a  block  of  wood,  an  axe,  and 
a  wedge.  He  drove  the  wedge  into  the  block,  and  then 
took  a  shovel,  and  started  to  dig.  After  he  had  uncov- 
ered the  chest,  there  was  a  rumbling  noise,  a  flash  of 
light,  and  the  devil  appeared  before  him. 

Nonchalantly  the  tramp  asked  the  devil  to  help  him 
split  the  block.  The  devil  was  willing,  and  inserted  his 
fingers  into  the  crack  to  pull  the  block  apart.  Quickly 
the  tramp  pulled  out  the  wedge,  and  the  devil's  fingers 
were  tightly  clamped  in  the  contracting  fissure. 

Thereup  the  tramp  proceeded  to  get  the  treasure. 


— Lehigh  County. 
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The  Hidden  Treasure  Guarded 
by  a  skeleton 

One  day  a  tramp  came  to  a  farmhouse,  and  asked 
permission  to  sleep  over  night  in  the  barn. 

"No,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  do  not  permit  anyone  to 
sleep  in  my  barn  over  night.  There  are  those  who  will 
smoke  while  lying  on  the  hay,  and  there  are  others  who 
will  strike  matches  to  see  in  the  darkness — No !  No  one 
may  sleep  in  my  barn.  I  do  not  want  my  barn  burned 
down.  However,  down  there  in  the  meadow  is  a  little 
log  house  where  you  may  spend  the  night,  and  in  it  you 
will  find  a  fireplace  where  you  can  build  a  fire  if  the  night 
becomes  chilly." 

The  tramp,  thanking  the  farmer  for  his  kindness, 
turned  to  go  down  to  the  log  house.  The  farmer,  there- 
upon, raised  his  hand  as  in  warning,  and  continued,  "One 
thing  I  must  tell  you,  before  you  go.  The  log  house  is 
haunted  and  no  one  ever  spent  a  whole  night  in  it." 

The  tramp  laughed  and  said,  "Ghosts!  They  never 
frighten  me."  He  continued,  "I  have  not  eaten  for  sev- 
eral days,  would  you  not  kindly  give  me  some  flour,  lard, 
salt  and  milk.  With  these  things  I  can  bake  pancakes 
on  the  hearth,  and  I  shall  have  a  good  meal." 

The  farmer  gave  him  all  that  he  desired,  and  in  ad- 
dition some  sugar  and  butter,  and  wished  him  a  good 
night's  rest. 

The  tramp  went  down  into  the  log  house,  built  a  fire, 
and  began  to  bake  his  pancakes  on  the  hearth.  Before 
the  cakes  were  half  baked,  a  bone  fell  down  the  chimney 
upon  the  cakes.  He  grabbed  the  bone  and  threw  it  aside. 
Soon  another  bone,  and  another,  and  more  bones  came 
down  the  chimney.  As  they  fell  the  tramp  picked  them 
up  one  by  one  and  cast  them  aside. 
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The  cakes  having  been  baked,  the  tramp  took  them, 
and,  since  there  was  no  furniture  in  the  house,  sat  on  the 
floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  began  to  eat  raven- 
ously. As  he  sat  thus,  there  was  a  noise  at  the  door,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  a  skeleton  which  beckoned  to  him.  The 
tramp  would  not  be  disturbed  in  his  eating,  and  between 
gulps  told  the  skeleton  to  come  and  take  a  pancake  or 
two,  adding,  "You  are  so  thin  that  your  bones  rattle." 

The  skeleton  wouldn't  move  but  continued  to  beckon 
with  its  index  finger.  The  tramp,  eyeing  the  skeleton 
between  bites,  said,  "All  right!  Old  Fellow.  I'll  be  with 
you  when  I  have  eaten." 

Having  satified  his  hunger,  he  arose  and  went  over 
towards  the  skeleton.  As  he  approached,  the  skeleton 
moved  towards  an  open  door  that  led  into  the  cellar,  all 
the  while  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  tramp, 
and  beckoning  him  to  follow. 

When  they  had  gotten  down  into  the  cellar,  the 
skeleton  pointed  to  a  large  stone.  "All  this  fuss  so  that 
I  should  lift  this  stone  for  you,"  exclaimed  the  tramp. 
The  skeleton  nodded  assent,  and  kept  pointing  to  the 
stone  with  its  bony  hand. 

The  tramp  laid  hold  of  the  stone,  and  to  his  surprise 
it  came  up  light  as  a  feather,  and  underneath  were  three 
large  pots  of  gold.  Now  the  skeleton  spoke  for  the  first 
time,  "One  pot  is  for  the  church,  another  for  the  poor, 
and  the  third  is  for  you  because  you  have  freed  me  and 
brought  me  rest." 

The  tramp  faithfully  carried  out  the  injunction  of 
the  skeleton,  gave  one  pot  of  gold  to  the  church,  another 
to  the  poor,  and  kept  the  third  for  himself,  and  in  it 
there  was  so  much  gold  that  he  was  wealthy  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

— Gertrude  Frantz,  Mountainville,  Pa. 
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The  Hidden  Treasure  Guarded 
by  a  Dragon 

Mrs.  N.  N.  and  her  son  lived  near  a  minehole  in  Le- 
high County.  One  day  a  gypsy  came  to  their  home  and 
told  them  that  on  their  property  a  treasure  lay  buried, 
which  they  could  obtain  by  digging  for  it  without  speak- 
ing, before  sunrise. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  search,  the  mother  signed 
a  paper  given  to  her  by  the  gypsy  with  her  own  blood 
gotten  by  pricking  her  finger  under  the  nail.  The  paper 
was  put  in  a  can,  and  the  can  placed  in  the  garret  of  the 
house. 

She  was  to  dig  three  mornings  in  succession,  each  time 
before  sunrise  and  without  speaking,  and  each  time  she 
was  to  strike  the  grubbing  hoe  three  times  into  the  earth. 
In  all,  she  was  to  make  nine  strokes. 

The  mother  did  so  for  two  mornings  in  succession, 
and  then  she  became  afraid.  She  went  to  her  bedroom, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  let  her  know  whether  she  was  doing 
a  good  or  an  evil  deed.  Hardly  had  she  finished  her  prayer 
before  a  huge  dragon  shot  past  her  window,  and  then  she 
knew  that  she  was  doing  evil. 

She  went  up  into  the  garret  to  see  what  was  on  the 
paper  that  she  had  signed  and  which  had  been  put  into 
a  can  by  the  gypsy.  She  opened  the  can  and  found  that 
the  paper  was  burnt  to  ashes. 

— Solvnwn  Stettler,  Ormrod,  Pa. 
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The  Buried  Treasure  Guarded 
by  a  Snake 

Years  ago,  in  the  dead  of  night,  on  a  lonely  woodland 
road  near  Moselem  Spring,  persons  frequently  met  a 
beautiful  woman  driving  a  span  of  beautiful  white 
horses  and  singing  as  she  drove  along.  None  had  enough 
courage  to  speak  to  the  women  except  a  certain  young 
servant  boy. 

He  told,  how,  coming  home,  he  had  met  the  woman  a 
number  of  times  and  had  passed  her  by  in  silence. 
Finally,  however,  he  decided  that  he  would  speak  to  her 
the  very  next  time  that  she  appeared.  This  he  did,  ask- 
ing her  why  she  drove  along  that  road  and  why  she 
sang  as  she  drove. 

She  answered,  "My  dear  man,  I  am  very  happy  that 
you  ask  what  I  seek  and  why  I  sing.  I  sing  because  no 
one  knows  that  I  am  here,  and  I  want  to  show  him  who 
speaks  to  me,  and  you  are  the  one,  where  a  treasure  of 
silver  and  gold  is  buried." 

She  had  hardly  spoken  these  words  before  the  horses 
and  wagon  disappeared,  and  she  stood  at  his  side.  She 
said,  "Now  fetch  a  pick  and  a  shovel,  and  then  I  shall 
show  you  where  to  dig."  He  went  for  the  tools,  and 
when  he  came  back  she  was  standing  at  the  same  spot 
where  he  had  left  her. 

"Here  is  the  spot,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  ground, 
"But  before  you  dig  you  must  lie  down  with  your  back 
to  the  ground,  and  then  a  snake  will  come  crawling 
with  a  key  in  its  mouth.  You  must  not  be  afraid,  the 
snake  will  not  harm  you.  It  will  crawl  and  bring  the 
key  to  your  mouth,  and  you  must  take  it  into  your  mouth. 
That  is  the  key  with  which  you  can  unlock  the  iron  chest. 

"However,"  she  continued,  "do  not  undertake  the 
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matter  unless  you  are  brave  enough  to  go  through  with 
it,  for  if  you  fail,  I  shall  be  lost  forever." 

The  boy  replied  that  he  was  not  afraid,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  ahead.  He  lay  down  on  the  ground. 
The  night  had  become  steadily  darker  as  she  spoke,  and 
when  he  lay  down,  pitch  darkness  had  fallen  upon  the 
woodland  so  that  he  could  hardly  discern  the  white 
figure  of  the  woman,  and  then  it  was  gone  and  he  was 
there  all  alone. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  woods  was  lit  up  like  the  bright- 
ness of  the  midday  sun,  and  he  saw  that  the  light  came 
from  the  eyes  of  a  snake  that  was  slowly  crawling  to- 
wards him,  and  from  a  key  that  it  held  in  its  mouth.  He 
watche  dthe  snake  as  it  slowly  drew  nearer,  and  then 
overcome  by  fright  he  jumped  up  and  fled  through  the 
woodland  which  had  again  become  pitch  dark. 

The  woman  was  never  more  seen,  but  travellers  go- 
ing through  the  woods,  for  several  weeks  thereafter, 
heard  a  voice  moaning,  "Lost!  Lost!  I  am  lost  forever!" 

After  the  young  man  had  recovered  from  his  fright, 
he  came  to  regret  his  cowardice  and  resolved  to  dig  for 
the  treasure  with  the  help  of  his  friends;  but  search  as 
they  would  they  could  not  find  the  spot  where  the  woman 
had  said  that  the  treasure  was  hidden. 

— Eugene  Brensinger,  Topton,  Pa. 
B. 

On  one  of  the  lonely  roads  of  Franconia  Township 
in  Montgomery  County  there  is  a  small  bridge  over  a 
narrow  creek.  On  both  sides  of  the  road,  a  short  way 
beyond  the  bridge,  there  are  steep  banks  which  slope 
down  to  the  creek.  They  at  one  time  marked  the  chan- 
nel of  the  creek. 
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It  was  said  that  the  banks  and  even  the  bridge  were 
haunted,  and  several  persons  averred  that  on  approach- 
ing the  bridge  they  saw  the  figure  of  a  small  man  who 
came  up  from  the  creek,  crossed  the  bridge  ahead  of  them, 
and  vanished  down  the  bank  on  the  other  side  towards 
the  stream. 

The  ghost  was  seen  both  by  day  and  by  night,  but 
only  at  long  intervals. 

One  day  it  appeared  to  a  man  as  he  was  approaching 
the  bridge,  and  he,  not  being  afraid,  asked,  "What  do 
you  seek?" 

The  ghost  answered,  "Follow  me!"  Then,  followed 
by  the  man,  it  crossed  the  bridge  and  went  part  way 
down  the  bank  towards  the  creek. 

It  halted  and  pointed  to  the  ground  and  told  the  man 
to  dig  there,  saying  that  he  would  uncover  a  rich  treas- 
ure and  also  free  the  ghost  from  the  spell  that  rested 
upon  it. 

The  man  fetched  tools,  and  started  to  dig,  and  as  he 
was  working,  the  ghost  appeared  at  his  side.  It  told 
him  that  whatever  happened  he  should  not  stop  digging 
but  continue  until  he  reached  the  treasure.  During  the 
digging  he  would  hear  fearful  noises  and  see  frightful 
things  but  he  was  not  to  be  afraid,  a  serpent  would  ap- 
year  with  a  golden  key  in  its  mouth.  Then  he  was  to  lie 
down  and  let  the  serpent  place  the  key  in  his  mouth,  for 
that  was  the  key  to  the  treasure  chest. 

The  man  went  to  digging,  but  becoming  tired  he  de- 
cided to  quit.  He  told  the  ghost  that  he  would  dig  no 
further.  Thereupon  the  ghost  begged  him  to  continue, 
saying  that  the  next  person  who  would  speak  to  it  was 
not  yet  born,  and  the  wood  from  which  that  person's 
cradle  would  be  made  had  not  yet  grown. 

The  man,  however,  quit  and  went  home.    Some  time 
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later  he  visited  the  place  and  found  to  his  surprise  that 
there  were  no  evidences  that  that  ground  had  ever  been 
disturbed. 

Thereafter  the  ghost  was  never  seen. 

— Henry  Landis,  Souderton,  Pa. 
C. 

There  was  a  house,  with  a  cellar,  that  was  haunted. 
The  spirits  dwelt  in  the  cellar,  and  though  persons  could 
be  in  the  house  without  being  molested,  no  one  could 
enter  the  cellar  without  being  killed. 

A  new  family  moved  into  the  house,  and  one  day 
when  the  family  was  away,  the  maid  went  into  the  cellar 
to  make  ready  for  washing  the  clothes.  She  found 
hickory  nuts  in  the  pockets  of  a  pair  of  pants,  and  took 
to  cracking  them.  While  she  was  thus  engaged,  a  voice 
called,  "What  are  you  doing  down  here?" 

She  answered,  "Cracking  hickory  nuts." 

The  voice  continued,  "I  shall  come  again  and  ask, 
'What  are  you  doing  down  here?'  Then  answer  again 
'cracking  hickory  nuts.'  As  often  as  I  come  and  ask 
the  same  question,  you  must  give  me  the  same  answer." 

Thereafter  the  voice  came  several  times  and  asked, 
"What  are  you  doing  down  here?"  And  the  maid  al- 
days  answered,  "Cracking  hickory  nuts." 

Finally  the  voice  said,  "I  shall  come  once  more,  and 
in  a  most  horrible  form — a  form  uglier  than  the  devil. 
And  I  shall  carry  a  key.  Be  not  afraid,  but  take  the 
key  and  go  to  an  iron  chest  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar 
and  unlock  it.  You  shall  find  treasure  there  which  will 
be  yours.  However,  if  you  become  afraid  and  do  not 
take  the  key,  then  you  shall  not  leave  the  cellar  alive." 

Thereupon  there  was  a  terrifying  noise,  and  a  nor- 
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rible  looking  snake  appeared,  with  a  key  on  its  tongue. 
The  maid  did  not  become  frightened,  but  went  and  took 
the  key  from  the  snake's  mouth,  and  unlocked  the  iron 
chest  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar,  and  ob- 
tained the  treasure  that  was  there. 

Thereafter  the  cellar  was  no  longer  haunted,  nor  was 
any  person  killed  in  it. 

— Mrs.  Emma  Diehl,  Freeburg,  Pa. 


GROUP  IV 

Of  Persons  Who  Sold  Themselves 
to  the  devil 

Years  ago  one  heard  stories  of  persons  who  had  sold 
themselves  to  the  devil.  We  have  been  able  to  collect  a 
few  that  are  still  remembered.  No  doubt  inquiry  in  our 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  communities  would  unearth  many 
more.  Our  stories  come  from  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but 
like  most  of  the  stories  in  this  volume  they  show  the  type 
of  stories  once  current  throughout  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  region. 


I. 

The  Legend  of  Tambour  Yokel 

Tell  the  story  with  bated  breath — 

A  story  of  horror,  and  gloom,  and  death. 

A  little  church  on  a  lonely  hill; 

A  churchyard  near  it,  calm  and  still; 

Fair  in  the  morning's  early  light; 
Dark  and  gloomy  it  seems  at  night. 
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There  it  is  said,  in  the  olden  time, 
Happened  a  nameless  deed  of  crime; 

And  stalwart  men,  with  swiftest  pace, 
Haste  when  they  pass  that  dreadful  place. 

Home,  with  the  troop,  from  the  war  had  come 
Tambour  Yokel,  who  beat  the  drum. 

A  worthless  wretch  who,  on  his  way; 

Had  learned  but  the  arts  of  a  bird  of  prey; 

Who  had  sold,  it  was  said,  in  the  dreadful  strife, 
His  soul  to  Satan  to  save  his  life. 

'Now  where,'  he  cried,  'is  my  ancient  foe? 
I  have  come  from  the  battle  to  lay  him  low.' 

'Peace!  Peace!'  they  answered.  'Your  boast  is  vain 
The  man  will  never  fight  again; 

The  foe  you  hated  and  sought  to  kill, 
Now  rests  in  the  churchyard  on  the  hill.' 

'Ho!  What  of  that?'  the  drummer  cried, 
'Perhaps  it  was  well  the  coward  died ; 

But  I  know  a  way,  as  you'll  see  tonight, 
To  bring  this  man  from  his  grave  to  fight !' 

Then  a  dreadful  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 
He  would  call  him  forth  to  fight  once  more. 

In  their  cups  that  night,  at  the  tavern  near, 
His  comrades  met  him  with  mock  and  jeer; 

'Ho,  wizard!'  they  cried.    'Why  don't  you  go 
To  the  churchyard  now  to  meet  your  foe?' 

Then  Tambour  Yokel  cursed  and  swore, 
And  sallied  forth  from  the  tavern  door. 

'Come  forth!'  he  cried  throught  the  startled  night, 
'Come  forth,  thou  fiend,  from  the  grave  and  fight!' 

He  reached  the  churchyard  gate,  and  then 
The  fearful  challenge  was  heard  again. 
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But  soon  a  cry  that  was  wild  and  shrill 
Was  heard  from  the  churchyard  on  the  hill, 

'Help!  Help!'  he  cried,  but  none  drew  near. 
His  comrades  trembled,  aghast  with  fear. 

In  silence  waiting — that  godless  crew — 
While  the  cries  still  fainter  and  fainter  grew. 

Next  morning,  they  came,  with  silent  tread 
Seeking  their  comrade  among  the  dead. 

There  mid  the  graves,  the  man  they  found, 
Naked  and  cold  on  the  trodden  ground; 

Scattered  his  garments,  far  and  wide; 
Bloody  the  soil  where  the  wretch  had  died. 

And  this  was  all ;  but  who  can  tell 

Who  wounded  the  victim  and  how  he  fell? 

Did  a  panther,  perchance,  of  the  forest  tear 
The  limbs  of  the  wretched  boaster  there? 

Or,  was  it  the  fiend,  as  the  neighbors  say, 
That  bore  his  godless  soul  away? 

Ah !  none  could  tell — nor  cared  to  know — 
But  a  mighty  hand  had  laid  him  low. 

Yet  with  a  shudder  men  still  relate 
The  tale  of  Tambour  Yokel's  fate; 

And  none  forgets  the  legend  grim — 
How  a  fearful  judgment  was  sent  to  him. 

This  is  a  poetic  version  of  a  story  still  told  in  Lehigh 
County.  It  was  written  by  Professor  Dr.  Dubbs  and  ap- 
peared in  "The  Guardian,"  a  religious  magazine,  in  the 
year  1884.  Prof.  Dr.  Dubbs  states  that,  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  the  legend  was  over  a  hundred  years  old, 
that  the  story  was  generally  credited,  and  always  told 
with  due  solemnity. 

The  scene  is  the  graveyard  of  the  Salisbury  church 
in  lower  Lehigh  County. 
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Three  Versions  of  a  Story 

a. 

Old  A —  could  do  more  than  eat  bread.*  One  day  in 
the  absence  of  A —  the  boys  of  his  place  and  neighbors' 
boys  played  hide-and-seek  at  his  home  which  was  a  log 
house.  One  of  the  boys  hid  behind  the  chimney  under 
the  roof,  and  there  he  found  a  book  which  he  opened 
and  tried  to  read,  and  immediately  A —  stood  before 
him  and  struck  him  a  harsh  blow. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  demanded.  "Get  off  as 
fast  as  you  can." 

Now  A —  had  been  away  from  home,  but  as  soon  as 
the  boy  opened  the  book,  he  was  there. 

One  day  A —  talked  in  a  strange  and  mysterious  way, 

and  that  night  there  was  a  rumbling  around  his  house 

and  a  noise  as  of  a  chain  dragged  over  the  roof.    In  the 

morning  A —  had  disappeared,  and  was  nevermore  seen. 

— Victor  Baer,  Schnecksville,  Pa. 

*"Hot  meh  du  kenne  wie  Brod  esse."  A  cryptic  expression  which 
implies  that  A —  was  engaged  in  sorcery. 

This  A —  legend  is  frequently  heard  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

B. 

On  the  Ridge  Road  there  lived  an  ungodly  man,  A — 
by  name.  One  day  he  invited  his  neighbors  to  come  to 
his  house  in  the  evening  and  play  cards. 

He  said,  "I  have  an  appointment  with  the  devil,  and 
would  like  to  have  a  good  send-off." 

The  neighbors  came;  and  cards  were  played  up  to 
midnight.  Then  A —  announced  that  the  time  had  come, 
and  he  had  to  go.  He  left  the  room  and  went  upstairs. 
Then  there  was  a  tremendous  rumbling  and  rattling  of 
chains.  The  neighbors  in  fright  ran  home.  Nothing 
more  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  A — . 

— E.  J.  Faust,  Fogelsville,  Pa. 
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C. 

A  man,  A —  by  name,  was  spoken  of  as  having  deal- 
ings with  the  devil.  He  was  known  to  possess  a  book  by 
which  he  was  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  evil.  One  night  as 
A —  lay  in  bed  there  was  a  noise  as  of  a  chain  being 
dragged  across  the  roof. 

A —  arose  and  said,  "I  must  go  outside." 

His  wife  begged  him,  "Don't  go!  Oh,  don't  go!" 

However,  he  went  out  of  the  house,  and  that  was  the 
last  time  he  was  ever  seen. 

The  son  found  his  father's  book  and  read  in  it.  He 
read  so  much  that  he  came  under  the  power  of  the  devil. 
He  lost  his  peace  of  mind;  he  could  not  eat  by  day,  nor 
sleep  at  night.  Finally  he  took  sick  with  a  high  fever; 
and  at  night  his  room  was  all  fiery. 
Then  a  man  came  along  and  read  him  free*  from  the 

devil.  The  book  which  had  caused  all  the  trouble  was 
taken  and  put  in  a  log  in  the  pig  stable. 

— Albert  Schuler,  Orefield,  Pa. 

*"Ihn  frei  gelese." 

By  reading  an  "evil  book"  one  can  summon  the  devil  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily. 

Suppose  one  should  come  across  an  "evil  book,"  as  the  "Seventh 
Book  of  Moses,"  and,  merely  out  of  curiosity,  start  to  read  in  it. 
Were  one  to  read  on  and  on,  one  would  finally  come  to  a  point 
beyond  which  one  could  not  continue;  one  would  "lose  himself" 
among  the  words  and  become  confused  and  puzzled  like  a  fly  en- 
tangled in  a  spider's  web.  This  is  spoken  of  as  reading  "until 
one  is  fast,"  "sich  fascht  lese." 

Then,  if  still  able,  one  should  retrace  his  steps  by  reading  back- 
wards, and  in  this  way  retreat  out  of  the  maze  over  the  same  road 
by  which  one  entered.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  devil  will  appear, 
and  seek  to  lay  hold  of  the  reader. 

The  only  way  to  escape  from  the  devil  is  to  have  someone  read 
a  formula  which  will  compel  the  devil  to  relinquish  his  hold.  This 
is  "reading  one  free,"  and  can  be  done  by  a  braucher. 
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Making  a  Covenant  with  the  Devil 

"I  have  been  told  that  I  could  sell  myself  to  the  devil 
for  twenty  years.  On  Christmas  night,  between  the 
hours  of  midnight  and  one,  I  was  to  go  to  a  cemetery  with 
a  live  young  cock  that  had  been  raised  wholly  apart  from 
hens.  It  was  to  call  the  devil  to  come,  saying,  'Come 
devil!  Come!'  Then  I  was  to  tear  the  cock  apart. 

"The  devil  would  appear  and  I  could  then  make  a  bar- 
gain with  him.  He  would  give  me  riches  and  power  for 
twenty  years;  if  I  should  die  within  that  time  I  would 
belong  to  him  body  and  soul,  but  if  I  should  live  beyond 
twenty  years  I  would  be  free." 

So  said  a  resident  of  Montgomery  County. 


Dr.  S.  and  the  Devil 

Dr.  S —  came  into  possession  of  a  witchbook.  He 
raised  the  devil,  and  set  a  time  when  they  were  to  meet 
to  make  a  bargain. 

The  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  a  certain  night,  in 
a  woods.  When  the  doctor  got  to  the  woodland,  the  night 
was  pitch  dark  and  a  fearful  storm  was  raging — light- 
ning and  thunder  and  a  furious  wind  that  almost  tore 
the  trees  out  by  their  roots. 

The  devil  appeared,  and  a  bargain  was  made  which 
was  to  endure  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  the 
doctor  was  to  have  all  the  money  he  desired,  but  he  was 
not  to  marry,  nor  go  to  church,  nor  pray.  The  doctor 
signed  the  contract  with  his  own  blood. 

The  bargain  was  kept  by  the  devil,  but  not  by  Dr. 
S — ,  who  went  to  church,  married,  and  prayed. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  Dr.  S —  was  in  his  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  his  home.   The  devil  came  and  beat 
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him  to  death  with  a  manure  hook.*  The  doctor  cried 
piteously  for  help,  but  no  help  came. 

In  the  morning  the  furniture  of  his  room  was  found 
broken,  the  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  bespattered  with 
blood,  and  his  disembowelled  body,  horribly  mang- 
led, lay  out  on  the  manure  heap. 

— Solomon  Stettler,  Ironton,  Pa. 

*  "Mischthoke." 


The  Devil  s  Money 

There  was  a  man  who  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil. 
The  man  went  to  a  shooting  match,  and  spent  all  his 
pocket  money.    He  called  on  the  devil  for  money. 

The  devil  came,  riding  on  a  bull,  and  his  face  was 
so  dark  and  forbidding  as  to  strike  terror  in  the  heart 
of  the  beholder.  The  man  looked  at  him  and  said,  "If  you 
can't  come  in  a  more  pleasing  form,  don't  come  at  all." 

The  devil  disappeared  and  came  back  in  five  minutes 
or  so,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  riding  a  coal  black 
horse.    He  asked  the  man,  "What  do  you  want?" 

The  man  answered,  "I  need  pocket  money."  The  devil 
reached  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  half  dollar,  and  threw 
it  on  the  tavern  porch.  The  man  protested,  "That  is  not 
enough." 

"Never  mind!  Spend  that!"  said  the  devil  as  he  rode 
away. 

The  man  found  that  as  soon  as  the  half  dollar  was 
spent,  it  returned  to  his  pocket;  and  he  always  had 
money. 

— Solomon  Stettler,  Ironton,  Pa. 
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The  Wicked  Know  the  Ways  of 
the  Devil 

Near  the  village  of  N.  there  lived  a  very  wicked  man. 
All  day  long  he  cursed  God,  and  he  cursed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  people  to  believe  that  he  had  a  personal  grudge 
against  God.  This  could  only  be  because  he  had  sold  his 
soul  to  the  devil. 

One  day  a  man  in  passing  his  cabin  saw  him  clean- 
ing his  gun ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  and  up  among 
the  logs,  black  snakes  of  all  sizes  were  crawling.  He 
was  preparing  to  shoot  magic  bullets*  to  commit  evil. 

Another  time  he  was  seen  hauling  a  load  of  ore  with 
a  four  horse  team.  He  was  sitting  on  the  wagon  with 
the  black  devil,**  playing  cards,  and  evidently  won,  for 
the  devil  leaped  from  the  wagon  and  ran  off  across  the 
fields. 

He  worked  at  a  furnace,  and  one  day,  when  the  fire 
was  low  and  the  coal  wouldn't  burn  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  firemen,  he  said,  "Open  the  door  of  the  furnace." 

It  was  opened,  and  he  threw  some  liquid  into  the  fire 
which  caused  the  flames  to  shoot  up  and  the  fire  to  roar, 
with  a  heat  that  caused  the  workmen  to  fear  the  furnace 
would  burst  asunder. 

One  day  as  he  drove  his  team  under  a  tree  with  low 
hanging  limbs,  his  head  was  caught  in  a  crotch.  The 
team  passed  on,  and  there  he  hung  suspended  in  the  air; 
and  would  have  perished  if  other  teamsters  that  were 
coming  on  behind  had  not  freed  him. 

The  first  words  he  spoke  after  his  rescue  were,  "That 
time  the  devil  almost  had  me." 

The  devil  finally  got  him,  for  he  died  a  horrible  death 
in  his  lonely  cabin. 

— Carbon  County. 

*"Hexekuggle." 
**"Mit  em  schwaze  Diewel." 
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The  Master  Fireman 

A  fireman  on  a  railroad  train  could  not  get  up  steam. 
To  the  insistent  demands  of  the  engineer,  he  finally  cried 
out,  "The  devil  himself  could  do  no  better!"* 

Thereupon  a  man  appeared  at  his  side,  who  said, 
"Make  way!   I  want  to  get  at  this."** 

Then,  to  the  amazement  of  the  fireman,  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  firebox,  backed  against  the  opening, 
flipped  out  a  hairy  tail  from  under  his  coat,  and  put  it 
in  the  firebox.  At  once  the  fire  burst  into  fury,  and  the 
engine  became  so  hot  that  it  was  in  danger  of  bursting, 
and  the  fireman  begged  him  to  go  away. 

The  devil,  for  it  was  he,  turned  to  the  fireman  and 
said,  "Hereafter,  speak  more  carefully,"***  and  disap- 
peared. 

— Lebanon  County. 

*"Dar  Deiwel  selwer  kennt  nix  do  mache." 
**"Mach  Blatz,  ich  will  moll  do  dra." 
****"Nochem  gewwacht  was  du  sagscht." 


A  Helpful  Acquaintance 

Old  N.N.  was  said  to  have  committed  murder,  and 
to  have  escaped  punishment  because  he  had  sold  his  soul 
to  the  devil.  Persons,  passing  his  home  at  night,  would 
meet  a  large  black  dog  with  blazing  eyes — the  devil  come 
to  plan  evil  with  his  servant. 

Old  N.N.  had  gotten  power  from  the  devil  to  make 
himself  invisible,  and  to  appear  suddenly  at  places  when 
he  was  known  to  be  many  miles  away. 

During  harvest  time  he  would  have  eight  or  ten  men 
reaping  in  his  fields.  Now,  in  that  day  it  was  customary 
for  the  reapers  to  cut  and  bind  the  grain  and  let  the 
sheaves  lie  until  towards  evening  when  they  would  set 
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them  on  shocks,  as  the  last  work  of  the  day.  But  N.N. 
would  instruct  his  men  to  keep  on  cutting  and  binding 
and  leave  the  sheaves  lie.  Said  he,  "They  will  all  be  on 
shocks  till  morning." 

At  night  the  devil  would  come  and  shock  the  sheaves. 

— Lehigh  County. 


Behind  Seven  Keys 

Old  N.N.  had  done  many  wicked  deeds,  and,  it  was 
said,  was  afraid  of  the  time  when  the  devil  would  come 
for  his  soul. 

He  knew  that  the  devil  would  come  at  night.  To  pro- 
tect himself  he  put  seven  locks  on  his  bedroom  door,  and 
before  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  turned  the  key  in  every 
one  of  them.    He  thus  slept  behind  seven  keys.* 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Hinnich  siwwe  Schlissel." 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCHMAN  IN  HELL 

The  devil  got  hold  of  a  Dutchman  and  took  him  down 
into  hell.  The  Dutchman  piteously  begged  the  devil, 
"Let  me  go !  Let  me  go !" 

"All  right,"  said  the  devil.  "I'll  let  you  go  if  you 
teach  me  something  new." 

"Give  me  salt  and  I'll  show  you  something  new,"  an- 
swered the  Dutchman. 

The  devil  got  salt  and  gave  it  to  the  Dutchman  who 
immediately  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  the  fire  died  out. 

"Get  out  of  here  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  don't  want 
you  near  this  place,"  said  the  devil. 

— Lehigh  County. 
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PAYING  A  DEBT  WITH  DEVIL  S  MONEY 

In  some  rural  communities  there  have  been  characters 
who  in  their  own  way  perpetuated  the  Eileschpiggel 
tradition.  They  were  continually  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  rascality,  usually  harmless,  and  always  laughable. 

Such  a  character  was'N.  N.  A  large  number  of  stories 
about  him  and  his  "Eileschpiggel  acts,"  may  still  be 
heard  in  western  Lehigh  County. 

N.N.  owed  money  to  a  farmer.  One  day  he  took  his 
servant  and  went  to  the  farmer's  home  with  the  intention 
of  paying  the  debt.  He  had  given  a  handful  of  silver  dol- 
lars to  his  servant  and  had  instructed  him  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  haymow  of  the  farmer's  barn,  and  to 
throw  down  the  money  when  he  called  to  him. 

The  servant  went  into  the  barn  and  concealed  him- 
self in  the  haymow,  and  N.  N.  went  into  the  house.  He 
informed  the  farmer  that  he  had  come  to  pay  his  debt. 
"But,"  said  he,  "you  must  go  along  out  into  the  barn 
where  I  shall  get  the  money." 

Together  they  went  out  into  the  barn.  When  they 
had  come  upon  the  threshing  floor,  N.N.  called  out, 
"Devil,  give  me  some  money.    I  need  more  money." 

The  servant  threw  the  handful  of  silver  down  to  N.N. 
who  picked  up  the  money,  and  said  to  the  farmer,  "Here 
is  your  money." 

"No!  No!"  said  the  farmer,  as  he  backed  away,  "I'll 
take  no  money  from  the  devil." 

"If  you  don't  take  the  money.  I  can't  pay  you,"  said 
N.N. 

"I  won't  take  devil's  money,"*  said  the  farmer. 

"Then  I'll  never  pay  you,"  said  N.N. 

"You  need  not,"  said  the  farmer,  as  he  turned  and 
quickly  went  out  of  the  barn. 
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N.N.  went  home,  feeling  that  he  had  done  a  good  day's 
work;  and  the  servant  stole  away  after  him. 

— Clayton  Dengler,  Schnecksville,  Pa. 

*"Deiwelsgeld." 

GROUP  V 

Stories  of  Special  Days 

The  Speaking  Horses 

a. 

The  month  of  December,  called  in  the  dialect, 
"Grischdmunet,"  is  the  month  of  spirits.  Then,  as  at  no 
other  time,  the  spirits  are  abroad,  and  he  who  has  been 
born  in  this  month  can  see,  hear,  and  speak  with  them. 
The  activity  of  the  spirits  reaches  its  height  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  at  midnight,  when  all  living  nature  is  moved 
and  becomes  articulate;*  bees  in  their  hives  buzz  a  lan- 
guage which  then  and  only  then  can  be  understood  by 
the  hearers.  They  may  even  leave  the  hive,  fly  around 
and  speak;  horses  and  cattle  speak,  and  tell  of  things 
that  shall  come  to  pass. 

There  was  a  farmer  of  rough  speech,  and  of  harsh 
ways  towards  his  horses.  He  had  heard  of  the  mysteri- 
ous happenings  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  would 
not  believe  that  they  were  true,  and  persisted  in  this  at- 
titude despite  the  asseverations  of  his  friends  that  they 
themselves  had  heard  horses  and  cattle  speak  at  that 
hour.  He  would  "see  for  himself"  and  only  after  he 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  heard  with  his  own  ears 
would  he  believe. 

So,  one  Christmas  Eve,  several  hours  before  mid- 
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night,  he  stole  into  the  horse  stable  and  hid  in  a  pile  of 
straw  that  was  used  for  bedding  for  the  horses.  At 
midnight  he  heard  one  horse  say  to  the  other,  "We 
have  a  very  cruel  master  and  this  night  we  shall  kick 
him  to  death." 

The  farmer  rose  up  from  the  pile  of  straw,  and  in 
groping  his  way  to  the  stable  door  was  kicked  to  death 
by  the  horses. 

— Lebanon  County. 

*  In  the  dialect,  "Alles  bewegt  sich." 

B. 

There  was  a  farmer  who  dealt  kindly  with  his  horses 
and  cattle,  he  fed  them  and  stabled  them  well.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  he  heard  them  speak.  One  said  to  the  other,  "In 
v.  short  while  we  shall  take  our  master  to  his  grave." 

The  man  was  sorely  troubled  at  what  he  heard.  He 
worried  so  much,  that  he  fell  sick,  and  died. 

— Montgomery  County. 

C. 

There  was  a  farmer  who  heard  his  horses  speak  one 
Christmas  Eve  at  midnight.  One  horse  said,  "We  have 
a  cruel  master,  he  makes  us  work  the  whole  day  long 
and  gives  us  little  to  eat." 

The  second  horse  said,  "We  could  work  more  if  we 
had  more  to  eat." 

The  first  continued,  "He  is  not  as  good  a  lord  to  us 
as  the  Lord  was  to  him."* 

The  farmer,  thereafter,  fed  his  horses  well,  and  he 
prospered  more  than  before. 

— Montgomery  County. 

In  the  dialect  there  is  a  play  on  the  word  lord  which  is  not 
easily  preserved  in  translation.  "Ar  is  kei\  so  guder  Harr  zu 
uns  wie  dar  Harr  war  zu  ihm." 

"Harr"  means  mister,  master,  boss  and  also  Lord. 
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D. 

In  order  to  hear  whether  his  horses  talked  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  a  farmer  hid  in  the  feed  entry  of  his  barn. 
At  midnight  he  heard  one  horse  tell  the  other  that  on  a 
certain  clay  their  master  would  break  his  leg.  He  be- 
came alarmed,  and  when  the  day  came,  he  remained  in 
bed.  He  had  his  meals  brought  up,  and  thus  he  felt 
secure,  counting  that  if  he  "stayed  from  his  feet"  he 
would  neither  slip  nor  fall,  and  thus  the  prophecy  could 
not  be  fulfilled  on  that  day,  and  if  not  on  that  day  on  no 
other  day. 

As  he  lay  quietly  in  his  bed,  he  saw  a  mouse  scurry- 
ing around  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  He  watched  it 
closely,  and  soon  his  attention  was  so  ri vetted  on  it  that 
he  lost  all  thought  of  the  prophesied  danger  of  the  day. 
and  when  the  mouse  came  running  along  the  baseboard 
past  his  bed,  he  struck  at  it  with  his  foot,  and  in  so  do- 
ing broke  his  leg. 

"That  which  is  to  be,  will  be,"  said  the  narrator,  "no 
matter  what  man  may  do  to  prevent  it." 

— Oscar  Laub,  Egypt,  Pa. 


Ascension  Day 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  Ascension 
Day  was  quite  generally  observed  as  a  religious  holiday 
throughout  our  rural  sections.  The  merchant  closed  his 
store;  the  farmer  confined  his  work  to  the  feeding  and 
bedding  of  his  stock ;  and  the  housewife  limited  her  work 
to  cooking  and  the  needful  sweeping.  The  day  was  de- 
voted to  visitation.  It  was  the  great  day  for  "going 
away." 
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The  day  is  no  longer  as  widely  observed  as  formerly. 
To  show  how  Ascension  Day  was  regarded  we  shall 
give  first  of  all  a  story  of  a  rural  pastor. 

A. 

The  aged  Rev.  Helfrich  was  a  widely  known  and  much 
beloved  pastor  in  the  northern  part  of  Lehigh  County. 
In  driving  home  from  a  pastoral  visitation  on  Ascension 
Day,  his  horse  lost  a  shoe.  The  pastor  drove  up  to  the 
nearest  smithy  and  asked  the  smith  to  shoe  the  horse. 

"Yes,"  said  the  smith,  "this  I  would  gladly  do,  but 
pastor,  today  is  Ascension  Day." 

"Don't  think  of  that,"  said  Helfrich. 

Now  it  was  thought  that  when  work  had  to  be  done, 
or  food  bought  on  Sunday  or  a  religious  holiday  as  As- 
cension Day,  no  payment  was  to  be  asked  or  made  that 
day,  that  could  be  done  on  the  following  day,  but  rather 
not  at  all  than  on  a  holy  day. 

After  the  shoeing  was  done,  the  pastor  asked,  "What 
are  the  costs?" 

The  smith  replied,  "Nothing!" 

As  the  pastor  was  leaving,  he  said,  "While  I  was 
standing  around  here,  I  dropped  a  dollar.  Should  you 
find  it  when  you  clean  up,  as  I  suppose  you  will,  keep  it." 

The  smith  returned  to  his  shop  and  found  the  dollar 
lying  on  the  floor. 

— Lehigh  County. 

B. 

One  of  our  most  widely  known  stories  rests  upon  the 
belief  that  it  is  sinful  to  sew  on  Ascension  Day. 

Two  persons  were  driving  along  on  Ascension  Day. 
The  heavens  became  dark,  and  a  storm  came  up  over- 
head. One  said  to  the  other,  "Are  you  by  chance  wear- 
ing any  clothes  that  were  sewn  on  this  day?" 
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"Yes,  a  petticoat,"  was  the  answer. 
"Quickly  take  it  off,  and  throw  it  away,"  said  the 
first. 

She  jumped  from  the  buggy,  took  off  the  garment, 
and  laid  it  on  a  stump.  They  drove  on,  but  had  not  gone 
far  before  there  was  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  and  a 
terrific  clap  of  thunder.  Looking  back  they  saw  the 
stump  and  the  garment  torn  into  bits. 

— Lehigh  County. 

C. 

Old  Mrs.  N,  who  lived  in  the  hills  South  of  Penn- 
burg  with  her  son's  household,  wore  a  nightcap  that  had 
been  made  for  her  on  Ascension  Day. 

One  day  a  storm  came  on,  with  fearful  flashes  of 
lightning  and  peals  of  thunder.  Unlike  other  storms,  it 
didn't  move  on  but  stood  over  the  house  with  the  clouds 
almost  touching  the  treetops. 

The  family  became  frightened,  and  luckily  one  of 
them  remembered  the  old  belief  that  nothing  was  to  be 
sewn  on  Ascension  Day,  and  also  recalled  that  the  grand- 
mother's nightcap  had  been  sewn  on  that  day. 

Quickly  the  son  took  the  nightcap  and  hung  it  on  the 
clothesline  out  in  the  yard.  He  had  scarcely  re-entered 
the  house  before  there  was  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder,  and 
when  they  looked  out  into  the  yard  they  saw  that  the 
cap  was  torn  into  pieces. 

— Montgomery  County. 

D. 

So  the  story  goes  with  each  community  having  its  own 
version. 

A  man,  walking  along  a  country  road,  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm.     He  didn't  seek  shelter.    There  was  a 
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terrific  flash  of  lightning,  and  he  was  thrown  uncon- 
scious to  the  ground.  When  he  came  to,  he  found  that  the 
soles  had  been  torn  from  his  shoes.  His  shoes  had  been 
resoled  on  Ascension  Day. 

— Montgomery  County. 


The  Name.  Seven  Sleepers 

There  was  a  king  who  became  angry  at  seven  good 
men.  So,  he  had  them  walled  up  in  a  cave,  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  starve  to  death.  However, 
they  fell  asleep  and  slept  until  the  cave  was  broken  open, 
which  was  seven  years  later.  Then,  they  awoke  and 
went  forth  to  freedom.  The  day  which  we  call  Seven 
Sleepers*  was  the  day  upon  which  they  were  imprisoned 
and  also  the  day  upon  which  they  were  freed. 

— Oscar  Laub,  Egypt,  Pa. 

*The  person  who  rises  last  on  "Siwweschleeferdag,"  June  27, 
was  mockingly  called  "Dar  Siwweschleefer." 


A  Lost  Day 

There  is  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  upon  which  one 
should  cut  off  thistles,  weeds,  and  thorns,  for  every- 
thing cut  off  on  that  day  will  die.  The  old  people  called 
the  day  "Abdannsdag,"  and  it  had  that  name  in  the 
calendar. 

There  is  a  day  in  our  calendars  that  has  the  name 
Adbon,  but  it  is  not  the  real  day.  The  real  "Abdannsdag" 
is  not  marked  any  more,  on  account  of  the  evil  that  was 
committed  on  that  day.  , 

One  could  easily  bring  about  the  death  of  one's  enemy 
on  that  day.    One  took  a  sharp  knife  and  thrust  it  into 
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a  tree  to  which  had  been  given  the  name  of  the  enemy ; 
and  said,  "I  thrust  this  knife  into  the  heart  of  N.  N." 

Such  things  were  done  on  "Abdannsdag,"  and  the 
calendar  makers  became  alarmed  and  gave  a  different 
name  to  the  day. 

There  was  a  certain  man  who  determined  to  discover 
the  real  day.  He  cut  off  a  small  patch  of  weeds  every 
day  during  the  month  of  July,  which  is  the  month  in 
which  the  real  "Abdannsdag"  occurs,  and,  then,  he  found 
that  every  patch  grew  again  save  one.  Thus  he  discov- 
ered the  real  day.  However,  he  would  not  tell  anyone 
which  the  real  day  was,  because  he  was  afraid  that  it 
might  be  used  to  work  evil,  and  he  took  his  knowledge 
with  him  to  the  grave. 

— Lehigh,  Montgomery,  and  Lebanon  Counties 


• 


GROUP  VI 
PROVERBS 

The  D i etz  Funeral 

Many  proverbs  originated  in  incidents  that  left  an  im- 
pression upon  the  community  where  they  occurred.  In 
time,  the  incident  itself  was  forgotten,  but  the  proverb 
became  a  part  of  the  community  lore.  The  stories  back 
of  some  proverbs  are  still  remembered. 

One  frequently  hears  these  expressions :  "This  is  like 
the  Dietz  funeral;"  "Like  the  Dietz  funeral — nothing 
much  to  it;"  "Came  to  nothing  like  the  Dietz  funeral. 
It  wasn't  held  because  they  could  get  no  cold  meat  for 
the  funeral  lunch;"  "Like  the  Dietz  funeral,  the  bread 
was  all  eaten  fourteen  days  before  the  cheese." 
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The  story  of  the  Dietz  funeral,  as  we  heard  it,  is  as 

follows. 

Old  man  Dietz  was  very  ill,  and  all  his  children 
were  summoned  to  his  bedside.  Some  of  them  had  to 
come  a  long  distance,  but  all  were  there,  for  all  wanted 
to  see  him  before  he  passed  away. 

The  old  man  was  very  sick,  and  the  children  felt 
that  he  would  pass  away  within  a  day;  so,  before  they 
separated,  they  concluded  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
funeral,  and  thus  they  would  not  be  put  to  the  incon- 
venience of  assembling  again  for  that  purpose. 

They  decided  to  hold  the  funeral  upon  the  fourth  day 
following,  directed  the  son  who  lived  with  the  father  to 
make  all  arrangements  for  burial,  and  returned  to  their 
own  homes. 

On  the  appointed  day  they  came  to  the  old  man's 
home,  appropriately  dressed  in  mourning,  and  to  their 
surprise,  they  found  him  not  dead  but  so  far  recovered 
from  his  illness  that  he  was  out  of  bed  and  sitting  in  a 
rocking  chair.   There  was  no  funeral. 

— Widely  heard. 


"The  Origin  of  a  Proverb" 

"In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  stream  called 
the  Jordan,  which,  though  ordinarily  insignificant,  some- 
times becomes  turbulent  and  destructive.  On  one  occasion, 
during  a  freshet,  a  footbridge  was  carried  away  and  the 
neighbors  gathered  at  the  bank  to  discuss  the  occurence. 
Some  blamed  the  builder,  asserting  that  the  bridge  ought 
to  have  been  raised  higher;  others  excused  the  builder 
on  the  ground  that  the  stream  had  never  before  been  so 
high,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  such  an 
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unlikely  occurence.  At  last  an  eccentric  old  man  settled 
the  dispute  by  the  oracular  remark:  'I  won't  take  sides 
with  the  bridge  or  the  Jordan — the  bridge  was  too  low. 
and  the  Jordan  too  high.'  This  caused  a  laugh,  and  the 
phrase  soon  became  a  proverb.  In  disputed  questions, 
where  both  parties  are  believed  to  be  in  the  wrong,  we 
have  frequently  heard  men  say,  'I  won't  take  sides  with 
the  bridge  or  the  Jordan.'  Like  most  popular  sayings 
the  phrase  has  a  grain  of  wisdom." 

—Prof.  Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  in  the  "Guardian,"  1884. 


Think  Thrice  Before  You  Speak 

A  common  variation  of  this  proverb  is,  "Think  thrice 
before  you  speak;  but  not  in  case  of  fire." 

A  boy  had  been  told  by  his  father  that  he  should  al- 
ways think  three  times  before  he  spoke.  One  day,  as  they 
were  sitting  near  the  hearth,  the  boy  saw  that  the  pocket 
of  his  father's  coat  was  burning. 

"I  think"— a  pause— "I  think"— a  pause— "I  think. 
Father,  your  coat  pocket  is  burning,"  said  the  boy. 

After  the  father  had  put  out  the  fire,  he  angrily  said 
to  his  son,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  sooner?" 

The  boy  answered,  "You  said  I  was  to  think  three 
times  before  I  spoke,  and  that  is  what  I  did." 

"But  not  in  case  of  fire,"  said  the  father. 

— Julius  Lentz,  Laurys,  Pa. 


The  Father  s  White  Horse 

To  express  the  uncertainty  of  the  consummation  of  a 
plan  or  wish,  the  proverb  is  used,  "It  is  not  yet  known  to 
whom  father  will  give  the  white  horse."* 
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That  is  the  form  of  the  proverb  as  used  in  Lebanon 
County.  However,  in  Lehigh  County  it  is  heard,  "Now 
we  shall  see  to  whom  father  has  given  the  white  horse." 

In  both  counties  practically  the  same  story  is  told  as 
to  its  origin.   We  shall  give  the  Lehigh  County  version. 

Near  Weisenberg  lived  an  old  farmer  who  had  a  white 
horse  which  he  prized  very  highly.  It  was  a  beautiful 
horse,  and  the  children  felt  that  it  would  be  a  most  de- 
sirable inheritance  from  the  father.  Also,  that  it  would 
be  given  to  that  child  whom  the  father  loved  most. 

The  old  man,  after  being  ill  for  a  long  time,  died ;  and 
then  one  of  his  sons  said  to  the  others,  "Now  we  shall 
see  to  whom  father  has  gifted  the  white  horse."** 

— David  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*"Mar  wees  noch  net  wem  dar  Vadder  dar  Schimmel  schenckt." 
**"Nau   warre   mar   sehne   wem    dar   Vadder   dar  Schimmel 
schenckt." 


The  Church  \s  Over 

In  the  Perkiomen  Valley,  when  the  time  has  come  for 
an  informal  gathering  to  break  up,  or  when  someone 
leaves  a  group  to  go  on  his  way  the  expression  is  often 
heard,  "It  is  three  o'clock  and  church  is  over." 

This  is  the  story:  NjN.  was  looked  upon  as  a  stupid 
person,  with  a  fool's  wit.  It  was  said  that  he  broke  into 
the  local  store  one  night  in  winter  and  stole  a  box  of 
cigars.  To  prevent  anyone  tracking  him,  he  took  off  his 
shoes  and  walked  home  in  his  stockings  through  the 
snow. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church.  At  that  time 
the  services  were  held  in  the  afternoon,  beginning  at  2 
o'clock. 

There  was  a  clock  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  N.N. 
sitting  on  the  gallery,  would  watch  the  clock.    When  the 
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fingers  pointed  to  3  o'clock,  he  would  rise  up  and  stalk 
out  of  the  church,  saying,  "It  is  3  o'clock  and  church  is 
over."* 

— James  B.  Jacoby,  Sumneytown,  Pa. 
*"Sis  drei  Uhr  un  di  Karrieh  is  aus." 


GROUP  VII 

HOW  PLACES  RECEIVED  THEIR  NAMES 

In  every  locality  there  are  local  names  of  places.  Their 
history  having  been  forgotten,  the  folk  mind  inquires 
after  their  origin,  and  to  satisfy  itself  spins  tales  which 
sometimes  have  historical  truth  but  more  often  are  pure 
fancy. 


"Die  Deiwelslocher  Schtross" 

A. 

THE  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  VERSION  OF 
YEAR  1895 

A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Green  Lane,  a  road 
branches  off  to  the  west  and  meanders  'up  hill  and  down 
dale'  until  it  loses  itself  in  Berks  County,  which  is  pecu- 
liar only  in  its  name.  Fingerboards,  and  old  and  young 
inhabitants  living  along  its  sides  know  that  highway  as 
"die  Duywels  Locher  Strosse."  For  a  full  century  it  has 
born  that  classic  name.  It  is  as  famous  as  was  the  old 
Roman  highway,  ere  the  fall  of  the  ancient  empire. 
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"It  is  a  common  tradition  that  a  company  of  team- 
sters, stranded  along  the  highway,  declared  it  to  be  a 
perfect  Devil's  hole,  and  that  its  baptism  came  about  in 
that  way." 

— Dr.  Weiser  C.  Z.,  "Perkiomen  Region 
Past  and  Present,"  Vol.  I,  page  101. 

B. 

The  Schuylkill  County  Version 

"Tuyful's  Loch  obtained  its  name  from  an  Orwigs- 
burg  peddler  who  traveled  about  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  about  1811,  soon  after  it  was  separated  from 
Berks.  As  is  well  known,  the  section  of  the  county  along 
the  Blue  Mountains,  between  Port  Clinton  and  Tamaqua, 
is  among  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  to  be  found 
anywhere,  either  in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad.  Several  spurs  of 
the  mountain  unite  here  separated  in  the  prehistoric  ages 
by  a  mighty  unheaval  of  nature  and  the  weird  result  is  a 
huge  bowl-like  series  of  short  valleys  or  outlets  between 
the  mountains,  which  tower  high  above  them  on  every 
side,  throwing  their  shadows  on  the  limpid  and  silvery 
stream  at  the  foot  even  on  the  brightest  sunshiny  day. 
The  rocky  declivities  are  covered  with  moss,  and  during 
the  spring  or  after  heavy  rains  these  rocks  are  over- 
flown, forming  cascades  and  waterfalls  adding  to  the 
scene  which  is  one  of  indescribable  beauty  and  grandeur. 

"The  peddler  with  his  pack  had  gone  on  his  ac- 
customed trip,  but  not  arriving  home  at  the  usual  time, 
his  family  became  alarmed.  At  last  he  came,  looking 
rather  the  worse  for  his  experience.  He  had  lost  himself 
in  the  wilds,  and  on  being  questioned  said:  "Ich  wahr 
drei  tag  im  Tuyful's  sie  Loch  uhn  bin  yusht  rouse 
cumma."  And  Devil's  Hole  it  has  been  called  ever  since." 

—"Blue  Book  of  Schuylkill  County,"  page  451 
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C. 

A  VERSION  HEARD  AT  STAHL'S  POTTERY 

IN  1940 

After  the  first  immigrants  had  landed  at  Philadelphia 
they  went  inland  to  seek  out  good  land  for  homes.  They 
came  into  the  Perkiomen  Valley.  The  land  seemed  good, 
though  hawthorn  bushes  were  very  plentiful.  Down  to- 
wards the  Perkiomen  Creek  the  bushes  were  so  numer- 
ous that  they  formed  extensive  thickets. 

The  searchers  got  into  these  thickets,  and  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  extricate  themselves.  Finally  one 
cried  out,  "This  is  surely  a  Devil's  Den." 


The  Lard  Road 

The  road  running  from  Sumneytown  in  upper  Mont- 
gomery County  to  Hoppenville,  and  on  to  Zionsville,  is 
known  in  the  dialect  as  "Di  Gass,"  or  as  "Di  Schmalz- 
gass."  Translated  this  would  be  "the  Road"  or  "the  Lard 
Road."  It  has  been  known  by  these  names  for  many 
years. 

The  story  goes  that  one  night  a  local  inhabitant  had 
gone  to  the  store  for  lard.  On  his  way  home  he  stopped 
off  at  the  tavern  and  imbibed  freely.  Leaving  the 
tavern  he  wended  his  zigzag  way  down  the  road,  with 
lard  dripping  from  his  kettle.  Finally  overcome  by  his 
libations  he  lay  down  on  the  side  of  the  road.  There  he 
was  found  in  the  early  morning,  with  his  empty  lard 
kettle  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Ever  since  the 
road  has  been  known  as  "Di  Schmalzgass." 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  "Di  Laddwar- 
rick  Schtros8"  in  Northampton  County,  though  instead 
of  a  kettle  of  lard  there  was  a  kettle  of  applebutter. 
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HOSENSACK 

This  Indian  name,  pronounced  in  the  dialect  becomes 
"Hossesack,"  which  may  mean  Pants'  pocket. 

"If  you  were  to  ask,"  says  Doctor  Weiser,  "any  in- 
habitant, young  or  old,  of  the  valley,  whence  is  this  name 
you  would  be  told  of  the  old  legend,  that  once  a  teamster 
who  had  been  wrecked  by  night,  in  his  dilemma  ex- 
claimed, 'Dah  ist  es  so  dunkle  als  in  einem  hosensack.' 
Hence  this  name  you  would  be  told." 

— Dr.  Weiser,  "The  Perkiomen  Region  Past  and 
Present,"  Vol.  I,  page  22. 

This  legend  is  still  current. 

Dr.  Weiser  continues  with  another  explanation.  The 
Indians  were  very  fond  of  land  turtles.  Often  they  could 
be  seen  going  through  the  Hosensack  Valley,  turning  the 
turtles  on  their  back,  and  coming  back  pick  up  the  turtles 
and  carry  them  to  a  place  where  they  had  an  iron  kettle. 
They  would  cast  them  into  the  kettle,  shell,  hide  and  all, 
and  boil  them  into  a  soup.  The  Indians  called  the  turtle, 
"Hosenhaasen,"  by  which  they  meant  "rabbits  with 
trousers,"  hence  the  name. 


The  Devil  s  Potato  patch 

There  is  a  bed  of  bare  roundish  weather-beaten  bould- 
ers lying  along  the  Ridge  Valley  Creek,  near  Tylersport. 
It  covers  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  No  ground  or 
vegetation  is  to  be  found  in  or  upon  this  bed  of  rocks. 

Locals  inhabitants  have  named  it  "the  devil's  potato 
patch"  and  have  this  to  say  of  it. 

The  devil  had  heard  that  potatoes  were  very  good  to 
eat,  and  he  decided  that  he  would  collect  a  store  for  him- 
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self.  He  had  heard,  too,  that  potatoes  were  hard  and 
roundish. 

In  his  travels  through  the  low  country*  he  had  found 
nothing  that  was  hard  and  round,  but  when  he  came  to 
the  wooded  hills  of  the  Ridge  Valley,  he  found  hard  ob- 
jects and  decided  that  these  must  be  potatoes,  and  he 
busily  collected  a  heap  of  them. 

— James  B.  Jacoby,  Sumneytown,  Pa. 

*"Unne  ruff." 

GROUP  VI 1 1 

Making  a  Choice 

The  stories  in  this  group,  apart  from  the  last  one,  rest 
on  the  proverb  "Mittelmas,  di  beschde  Schtras,"  "Be- 
tween the  extremes  lies  the  best  course." 


The  best  of  Three 

A  girl  had  three  suitors,  and  was  perplexed,  for  she 
knew  not  which  one  to  choose  for  her  husband.  She  was 
advised  to  give  each  one,  when  he  next  called,  an  apple  to 
eat,  and  a  knife  with  which  to  peel  it. 

The  first  one  came,  took  the  proffered  apple,  and, 
without  peeling,  ate  it  to  the  core.  The  second  one  peeled 
the  apple  very  thinly,  and  ate  it  very  carefully  to  the 
core.  The  third  one  peeled  the  apple  thickly,  and  ate 
only  part  of  the  apple. 

Said  the  mother  to  her  daughter,  "The  first  one  will 
not  be  a  good  husband.  He  doesn't  care  what  he  eats  or 
how  he  eats.  The  second  one,  also,  will  not  be  a  good 
husband.  He  wants  everything  that  he  can  get.  The 
third  one  peeled  the  apple  thickly,  but  he  knew  that  the 
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leavings  would  be  thrown  to  the  chickens,  and  that  they, 
too,  would  have  something  to  eat.  He  will  be  a  good 
husband." 

—Hattle  F.  Lerch,  Allentown,  Pa. 


The  Best  of  Three 

A  young  man  told  his  mother  that  he  would  like  to 
marry  but  feared  that  he  might  not  choose  a  good  wife, 
and  he  would  like  to  have  his  mother's  counsel. 

His  mother  said  to  him,  "Saddle  your  horse  and  ride 
to  the  home  of  the  girl  that  you  have  in  mind.  When 
close  to  her  home,  dismount,  and  tie  your  horse  to  a  tree. 
Then,  go  towards  the  house,  and  when  the  girl  appears, 
as  she  will,  say  to  her,  'My  horse  has  been  suddenly  taken 
with  colic.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  handful  of  the 
scrapings  of  the  kneading  trough  for  him.'  " 

The  son  did  as  directed.  He  rode  until  he  came  close 
to  the  home  of  a  girl  whom  he  knew  fairly  well.  Then 
he  dismounted,  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  house.  The  girl  came  out  on  the  porch,  and 
he  asked  her  for  a  handful  of  scrapings  of  the  kneading 
trough. 

She  answered,  "That  I  shall  gladly  give  you." 

She  went  into  the  house,  and  came  back  with  two 
heaping  handfuls  saying,  "If  this  isn't  enough,  I  can  get 
more." 

The  young  man  thanked  her  and  left.  He  returned  to 
his  mother  and  recounted  to  her  his  experience.  She 
shook  her  head,  and  said,  "Try  again." 

On  the  following  day,  the  son  rode  forth  again.  To 
his  request,  the  second  girl  replied,  "When  we  are  through 
baking,  we  clean  our  kneading  trough,  and  there  are  no 
scrapings  to  be  gotten." 
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When  his  mother  heard  his  account,  she  shook  her 
head,  and  said,  "Try  again." 

He  rode  forth  the  third  day,  and  went  towards  the 
home  of  a  girl  of  whom  he  had  heard  but  whom  he  had 
never  met.  To  his  request,  she  answered  that  she  didn't 
know  whether  she  could  get  any  scrapings  for  him  but 
she  would  try. 

After  a  while  she  came  out  with  a  small  handful  and 
said,  almost  apologetically,  as  she  gave  them  to  him, 
"This  is  all  I  could  get  out  of  the  corners  of  the  trough. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  more." 

He  thanked  her  and  rode  back  to  his  mother,  who 
smiled  when  she  heard  his  story.  "That,"  said  she,  "is 
the  one  for  you.    Seek  no  further." 

— Lebanon  County. 


The  Best  of  Three 

A  girl  was  courted  by  three  men,  a  schoolmaster,  a 
student  and  a  farmer  boy,  and  she  was  in  doubt  as  to 
which  one  to  choose  for  her  husband.  Her  mother  told 
her  to  take  the  one  that  had  the  prettiest  hands. 

One  evening  the  three  came  to  her  home,  and  she  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  which  one  of  the  three  had  the 
prettiest  hands.  The  schoolmaster  held  out  his  hands 
which  were  well-shaped,  soft,  and  white,  with  long 
tapering  fingers.  The  hands  of  the  student,  too,  were 
well-shaped  and  white,  as  pretty  as  those  of  the  school- 
master. 

The  farmer  boy,  knowing  that  his  hands  were  rough 
and  his  fingers  short  and  stiff,  and  not  comparable  to 
the  others  for  beauty,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
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and  filled  them  with  silver.    Then,  he  extended  them  to 
the  girl.  She  said,  "To  me  these  hands  are  the  prettiest." 
She  married  the  farmer  boy. 

— Oscar  Laub,  Egypt,  Pa. 


The  Best  of  Three 

A  farmer  went  out  seeking  a  servant.  He  came  to 
one  likely  young  man  and  after  speaking  about  a  num- 
ber of  inconsequential  matters,  asked.  "How  long  can 
you  plow  with  a  stone  in  your  shoe?" 

The  young  man  answered,  "AJ1  day  long." 

The  farmer  went  on.  He  asked  the  same  question  of 
a  second  man,  "How  long  can  you  plow  with  a  stone 
in  your  shoe?" 

This  young  man  answered,  "Oh,  a  half  day  or  so." 

The  farmer  went  on.  He  came  to  a  third  man.  Again 
he  asked,  "How  long  can  you  plow  with  a  stone  in  your 
shoe?" 

"Not  a  minute,"  answered  the  man.  "If  a  stone  gets 
into  my  shoe  I  take  it  out  immediately." 

The  farmer  was  satisfied  with  this  reply  and  hired 
the  man. 

— Carbon  County. 


The  Best  of  Two 

There  was  a  tailor  who  had  a  daughter,  and  two  ap- 
prentices. In  course  of  time  the  apprentices  became 
rivals  for  the  daughter's  hand. 

She  declared  that  she  would  marry  that  one  who 
could  make  a  coat  in  the  shortest  time.  She  would  watch 
them  as  they  worked  and  also  thread  the  needles  for 
them. 
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Both  apprentices  were  willing,  and  ready  for  such 
a  contest. 

She  threaded  the  needles  with  equal  lengths,  and  the 
tailors  sewed  rapidly  away,  each  one  seeking  to  outdo 
the  other. 

In  rethreading  the  needles,  however,  she  contrived  to 
give  a  shorter  thread  to  the  one  she  preferred,  and  he 
won  the  contest. 

— Mrs.  Harry  Wolford,  Salfordville,  Pa. 


GROUP  IX 

Things  That  Couldnt  Move 

In  this  group  we  have  included  stories  of  things  that 
couldn't  move  on  account  of  the  activity  of  some  evil 
minded  person  or  the  pronouncement  of  some  charm. 

Stories  like  these  were  heard  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
days.  It  is  well  to  note  how  easily,  evil  machinations 
were  circumvented. 


The  Horses  That  couldnt  Move 

a. 

There  was  a  farmer  who  found  that  his  horses  would 
not  enter  the  stable  when  he  brought  them  in  from  the 
fields,  after  a  day's  hard  work.  They  refused  to  cross 
the  door  sill,  and,  though  he  took  off  their  harnesses, 
they  only  entered  after  he  had  used  the  whip  upon  them. 

He  consulted  a  braucher,  and  was  advised,  that  should 
they  again  refuse  to  cross  the  door  sill  of  the  stable,  he 
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was  to  take  a  sixteen  or  twenty  penny  nail  and  slowly 
pound  it  into  the  sill. 

A  short  time  thereafter  it  again  happened  that  the 
horses  balked  against  entering  the  stable.  Thereupon, 
he  took  a  nail  and  hammered  it  into  the  sill,  to  one- 
third  or  one-half  its  length.  He  had  scarcely  done  this 
before  an  old  woman  came  along  and  told  him  to  draw 
out  the  nail  or  she  would  die. 

Thereafter  the  horses  never  balked. 

— Lehigh  County. 

B. 

A  baker,  on  his  delivery  route,  found  that  at  a  certain 
spot  on  the  road,  between  Telford  and  Sellersville,  near 
a  house  that  stood  quite  a  distance  away  from  other 
houses,  his  horse  always  stopped,  and,  only  after  much 
urging,  moved  on. 

A  certain  man,  who  could  do  more  than  eat  bread, 
told  him,  that,  should  this  happen  again,  he  was  to  take 
his  pocket  knife  and  ram  the  blade  into  the  horse  collar. 

This  he  did.  Thereupon  an  old  woman,  bleeding 
profusely,  came  out  of  the  house,  and  begged  him  to 
draw  out  the  knife  or  she  would  bleed  to  death. 

— Henry  Landis,  Souderton,  Pa. 
C. 

A  farmer,  hauling  hay  and  grain  to  Philadelphia, 
found  that,  whenever  he  was  passing  a  certain  inn,  his 
horses  stopped.  He  was  advised  to  take  a  revolver  along 
and,  should  his  horses  stop  again  at  the  same  place,  he 
was  to  get  off  the  wagon  and  walk  around  the  rear,  and 
shoot  into  the  hub  of  the  hind  wheel  on  the  other  side. 
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This  he  did,  and  his  horses  immediately  went  on.  The 
next  day  he  learned  that  a  man  sitting  in  the  bar-room 
had  fallen  over  dead. 

— Bucks  County. 

D. 

A  man,  hauling  logs  with  a  four  horse  team,  discov- 
ered that  his  horses  would  not  pull  the  load  on  a  level 
stretch,  past  a  house  where  a  man  was  working  on  the 
roof.  The  second  time  this  happened,  the  teamster  cried 
to  the  man  on  the  roof,  "Stop  your  nonsense." 

He  came  a  third  time  that  way,  and  again  his  team 
stopped.  The  exasperated  teamster,  jumping  to  the 
ground,  cried  out  to  the  man  on  the  roof,  "I'll  teach  you 
a  lesson."  He  drew  his  knife,  went  up  to  the  saddle 
horse,  and  stuck  the  knife  into  the  underside  of  the  col- 
lar, up  to  the  hilt;  and  straightway  the  man  on  the  roof 
fell  down  dead. 

— Albert  Schuler,  Orefield,  Pa. 
E. 

"My  father,"  said  N.N.,  "often  told  of  a  farmer  who 
hauled  heavy  logs  to  a  sawmill.  On  a  level  stretch  of 
road  alongside  of  which  was  a  field  in  which  three  men 
were  mowing,  his  horses  seemingly  were  unable  to  pull 
the  load.  He  applied  the  whip  and  his  team  responded 
with  increased  efforts,  but  the  wagon  remained  im- 
movable. 

"Now,  on  the  big  log  wagons  there  was  always  an 
axe  which  was  carried  along  to  clear  fallen  timber  from 
the  paths  through  the  woodland.  The  farmer,  who  had 
become  very  angry  at  his  inability  to  move  on,  took  the 
axe  and  knocked  out  a  spoke  of  the  front  wheel  on  the 
side  towards  the  field.    Immediately  one  of  the  mowers 
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collapsed,  and  when  he  attempted  to  rise  it  was  found 
that  one  of  his  legs  had  been  broken. 

"Thereupon  the  farmer  drove  on  with  his  load  of  logs 
without  any  difficulty." 

— Bucks  County. 

F. 

"My  uncle's  horse  ran  away,  and  went  out  to  the  S — 
place.  I  ran  after,  and  caught  him  in  the  barnyard. 
But  when  I  tried  to  lead  him  home,  I  lost  the  way  out, 
and  kept  on  going  around  and  around  in  the  barnyard. 
1  walked  around  and  around  in  a  circle.  Then  came  S — , 
"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"I  can't  find  the  place  to  get  out,"  said  I. 

"Right  in  front  of  you  is  the  place,"  said  S — .  And 
so  it  was. 

"S — ,  every  evening,  took  holy  water,  and  squirted  a 
ring  around  his  buildings.  This  he  called  his  golden 
ring,*  and  whoever  trod  into  that  ring  was  bound  and 
could  not  leave  without  his  permission. 

"I  was  not  the  only  one  who  got  into  that  ring.  Two 
men  drove  on  the  road  past  the  S —  place  one  night,  and 
came  upon  a  blown  down  willow  tree  that  blocked  the 
way.  They  decided  to  drive  through  the  S —  barnyard, 
and  then  back  to  the  road.  They  drove  into  the  barn- 
yard, and  there  they  were  held  immovable  all  through 
the  night.  When  daylight  appeared  in  the  east,  S — 
raised  the  window  of  his  bedroom,  and  called  down, 
'Now,  you  can  go.'  " 

— As  told  by  a  resident  of  Egypt. 

♦"golde  Ring." 

S —  was  a  noted  braucher  whose  cure  was  holy  water,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  water  from  snow  that  fell  in.  the  month 
of  March. 
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The  Robber  Who  Couldnt  Move 

There  was  a  huckster,  living  near  Bedminster,  who 
went  to  market  with  his  produce  on  certain  days  of  the 
week.  He  would  leave  for  the  market  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  led  him  to  load  his  wagon  on  the  afternoon 
before. 

As  a  protection  against  theft,  he  would  "walk  a 
golden  ring"  around  his  wagon.  Three  times  before  sun- 
set he  would  go  around  his  wagon,  muttering  a  charm 
each  time. 

One  morning  he  came  out  to  the  wagon,  and  found 
a  man  standing  in  the  ring  with  a  basket-full  of  stuff 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  wagon. 

He  released  the  robber,  by  walking  around  the  wagon 
three  times  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  way  he 
walked  when  he  applied  the  charm.  This  he  did  before 
sunrise.  Had  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fallen  upon  the 
robber,  he  would  have  died  on  the  spot. 

Every  morning  the  huckster  had  to  release  his  own 
wagon  before  he  could  drive  it  away. 

— N.  Musselman,  Souderton,  Pa. 


The  Guns  that  Wouldn't  Shoot 

a. 

In  the  days  of  muzzle  loading  guns,  it  was  believed 
that  envious  people  could  and  would  "take  the  fire  from 
a  gun."* 

Two  men  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley,  while  out  hunt- 
ing, passed  a  cabin.  An  old  woman  who  was  in  the 
yard  looked  at  them  intently,  and  then  tucked  one  corner 
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of  her  apron  under  her  apron  strings.  The  hunters 
went  on,  but  had  no  success. 

Game  was  plentiful,  and  the  shots  were  easy,  but  the 
hunters  were  unable  to  hit  whatever  they  shot  at.  They, 
then,  concluded  that  the  old  woman  had  put  a  spell  on 
their  guns. 

One  of  them  suggested  that  they  leave  the  open  fields, 
and  take  to  the  road,  and  if  perchance  they  would  come 
upon  a  cat,  they  would  shoot  her;  and  that  would  re- 
store the  killing  power  to  the  guns. 

They  took  to  the  road,  and  shot  a  cat.  Thereafter, 
they  easily  shot  whatever  game  they  saw. 

— Noah  Becker,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 

*"Es  feier  nemme." 

This  was  supposedly  done  through  a  charm  that  would  prevent 
the  ignition  of  the  powder;  or  by  a  charm  that  would  cause  the 
shot  to  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  left  the  barrel. 

B. 

Old  Peter  S —  was  a  famous  marksman.  He  went 
to  all  the  shooting  matches  that  were  held  in  two  coun- 
ties and  usually  came  home  with  the  first  prize. 

One  day  there  was  a  shooting  match  at  the  tavern  at 
Kresgeville  for  a  very  large  turkey  gobbler;  and  many 
marksmen,  eager  to  compete  for  the  prize  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

Peter's  first  shot  was  very  good,  better  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  marksmen.  While  he  was  waiting  for 
his  turn  to  shoot  a  second  time,  a  man  came  to  him  and 
said,  "Peter,  let  me  see  your  gun." 

Peter  answered,  "All  right!  Here  it  is.  Look  it  over 
well." 

The  man  took  the  gun,  took  a  sighting  over  it,  turned 
it  around  and  looked  in  at  the  barrel,  and,  then,  handed 
it  back  to  Peter.    "A  beautiful  gun,"  was  his  comment. 
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Thereafter,  Peter  shot  several  times  but  the  results 
were  not  nearly  as  good  as  his  first  shot. 

"The  fire  has  been  taken  from  my  gun,"  said  Peter, 
"But  I  shall  show  them  that  I  can  get  that  turkey." 

He  turned  to  a  friend,  and  said,  "Give  me  your  gun, 
for  only  one  shot." 

The  gun  was  given  him,  and  he  hit  the  center  to  win 
the  turkey. 

— Frances  Green,  Kresgeville,  Pa. 
C. 

Old  N.N.  boasted  that  he  could  take  the  shot  from  a 
gun ;  that  is  he  could  cause  the  shot  to  drop  straightway 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel. 

"Let's  make  trial  of  your  skill,"  his  his  neighbor 
I'll  load  my  gun,  and  you  take  your  place  in  front  of 
it,  and  then  I'll  pull  the  trigger.  When  you  are  ready, 
I'll  take  aim  and  fire  at  you.  Then  you  can  show  your 
power." 

Old  N.N.,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to 
do  more  than  eat  bread,  refused  the  test.  Thereupon  his 
neighbor  remarked,  "I  see,  you  really  don't  believe  in 
your  boasted  power." 

— Widely  heard. 

D. 

Two  men  Eli  J —  and  George  K —  were  out  hunting. 
They  came  to  Tom  N — 's  house.  Tom  was  leaning  on 
his  elbow  against  the  door,  and  on  a  stake  fence  which 
ran  past  the  house  four  ruffed  grouse  were  sitting. 

The  hunters  called  to  Tom,  "May  we  shoot?" 

"Shoot  away!"  came  the  answer.  One  of  the  men 
aimed  and  pulled  the  trigger.  There  was  a  snap,  but 
no  shot.   So,  also,  with  the  other  trigger.    It  was  pulled, 
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there  was  a  snap,  but  no  shot.  His  companion  had  the 
same  experience. 

The  first  hunter  recapped  his  gun,  and  again  all  that 
happened  was  two  snaps. 

All  the  while  Tom  was  looking  at  them,  and  after 
their  futile  efforts,  said,  "Come  into  the  house.  Let  the 
grouse  go.  You  can't  shoot  them  anyhow."  They  went 
to  the  house,  and  one  of  the  hunters  said,  "Those  birds 
are  not  alive." 

"They  are  alive  all  right,"  answered  Tom.  "Watch 
me."  He  went  to  the  door,  waved  his  hands  and 
shouted.   The  grouse  flew  away. 

"You  are  a  witch,"  said  one  of  the  hunters.  Tom 
denied  the  accusation,  but  a  dispute  arose  in  which  many 
angry  words  were  passed.  Finally,  Tom  said,  "You 
have  called  me  many  names,  and  now,  I'll  take  the  fire 
from  your  gun.  Today  you  can  shoot  and  hit,  but  for 
two  weeks  hereafter  you  can  hit  nothing." 

To  this  Eli  replied,  "If  you  do  that  to  my  gun,  I'll 
shoot  you  dead." 

The  hunters  left  the  house  and  kept  on  hunting.  They 
bagged  several  rabbits  and  several  squirrels.  Several 
days  later,  Eli  went  hunting,  alone.  He  raised  much 
game,  but  when  he  fired  there  was  always  only  a  snap. 
Then,  he  thought  of  Tom  and  his  threat.  He  went 
home,  took  a  dime,  cut  it  into  two  equal  parts,  loaded 
his  gun  with  them,  and  added  pulverized  glass.  Then 
he  fired  in  the  direction  of  Tom's  house. 

After  a  little  while  Tom  came  running.  "What  have 
you  done?"  he  asked  plaintively.  "Here  in  my  shoulder 
are  bullets,  and,  if  I  had  not  turned  my  head  away  when 
I  saw  the  shot  coming,  I  would  be  dead.  Quickly  send 
for  Doctor  K— ." 

The  doctor  came,  and  extracted  two  pieces  of  silver 
from  the  shoulder. 
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Eli  told  the  story  in  the  community  blacksmith  shop 
to  a  group  of  persons.  "And,"  he  continued,  "that  night 
Tom  taught  me  how  to  take  the  fire  from  a  gun.  No  one 
can  hit  me.  Why,  you  can  point  a  gun  at  me  here  in  this 
shop,  pull  the  trigger,  and  you  won't  hit  me." 

His  hearers  sneered  at  his  claims,  but  he  stood  his 
ground.  "Get  a  gun  and  shoot  at  me,  and  you'll  see 
what  I  can  do,"  he  challenged. 

The  smith  silently  left  his  shop.  In  a  short  time  he 
came  back  with  an  old  musket,  and  going  up  to  Eli, 
said,  "Now  let's  have  a  trial  of  your  claims." 

"Go  ahead!"  said  Eli,  "I  am  game." 

The  smith  raised  the  gun  on  Eli,  but  he  quickly 
stepped  aside. 

"Is  the  gun  loaded?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  well  loaded,"  answered  the  smith,  as  he  kept 
trying  to  bring  it  up  on  Eli  who  was  edging  to  the  door. 
At  the  door,  he  said,  "We'll  call  it  off  for  today.  I  want 
to  check  over  the  things  that  I  have  done  to  see  that  I 
have  not  overlooked  any  details."  As  he  moved  away 
from  the  shop,  he  called  back,  "You  shall  have  the  chance 
to  shoot  at  me.  I  only  want  to  see  that  I  have  carried 
out  all  the  directions  of  the  book." 

— Pierce  Nothstein,  Ormrod,  Pa. 


The  Cream  That  Wouldn't  Turn 

to  BUTTER 

A. 

One  day,  butter  was  being  churned  in  the  N.  family. 
The  churning  continued  hour  after  hour,  but  no  butter. 

A  neighbor  came  along  and  advised  that  a  butcher 
knife  be  taken  and  drawn  criss-cross  through  the  cream. 
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This  was  done,  and  soon  a  woman  appeared  whose 
hands  were  covered  with  scratches.   She  requested  some 
flour.    It  was  not  given  to  her  and  she  went  away. 
The  cream  soon  thereafter  turned  to  butter. 

— Lehigh  County. 

B. 

A  family  had  great  difficulty  in  churning  butter.  It 
was  told  them  to  take  a  flour  bag*  and  pour  a  dipperful 
of  cream  from  the  churn  into  the  bag  and  beat  it  well 
with  a  stout  cudgel.  This  was  done,  and  thereupon  the 
cream  readily  turned  to  butter. 

The  next  day  it  was  said  that  an  old  lady  in  that 
neighborhood  had  fallen  and  broken  a  leg. 

— Carbon  County 

*"Mehlsaek" — a  large  tightly  woven  bushel  bag,  used  to  carry 
flour  from  the  mill. 

c. 

A  family  was  counselled  to  take  the  cream  from  the 
churn  and  pour  it  on  a  hot  stove.  This  was  done,  and 
on  the  following  day  it  became  known  that  an  old  woman 
had  been  badly  burned  by  falling  against  her  stove. 

Thereafter  there  was  no  more  trouble  in  churning 
butter. 

— Berks  County. 

D. 

There  was  a  woman  who  got  only  a  small  amount  of 
butter  from  her  milkings.  One  day,  while  churning,  she 
put  a  red  rag  under  the  churn,  and  then  kept  on 
agitating  the  cream.  Almost  immediately  a  man  ap- 
peared with  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  which  he  silently 
held  out  towards  her.  She  took  the  book,  and  wrote  her 
name  in  it. 
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Thereafter,  she  got  all  the  butter  she  needed. 

Upon  her  death,  the  devil,  for  it  was  he  who  had 
come  to  her,  sold  the  power  which  he  had  given  to  an- 
other. 

— Lehigh  County. 

E. 

Old  Mrs.  N.  got  more  butter  from  her  two  cows  than 
her  neighbor  could  get  from  eight.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  when  she  churned  she  would  say  to  her  daugh- 
ters, "Today  we  shall  churn  butter." 

Then,  going  to  the  open  churn,  she  would  cup  her 
hand  and  pretend  as  if  she  were  dipping  cream  from  a 
crock  and  casting  it  into  the  churn,  all  the  while  saying, 
"From  every  house  a  spoonful,* 
From  every  crock  a  spoonful." 

Her  daughters  asked,  "Why  dont  you  say,  'from 
every  house  a  dipperful?'  " 

"Thunder-weather!"  said   the   mother.    "Don't  you 

see  that  the  churn  would  then  overflow  and  we  would  not 

have  as  much  as  have  now." 

*"Aus  allem  Haus  en  Scheppche  voll, 
Aus  allem  Haffe  en  Scheppche  voll." 


The  Blood  That  Couldnt  Move 

a. 

"While  the  bridge  across  our  creek  was  being  built, 
a  hunter  came  along.  As  he  stood  watching  the  work- 
men, he  held  his  gun  butt  end  to  the  ground  and  with  his 
left  hand  over  the  muzzle.  Somehow  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  load  tore  through  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"The  flesh  was  torn  to  shreds,  as  if  it  had  been 
through  a  meat  grinder,  and  blood  flowed  profusely. 
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"One  of  the  workmen  went  up  to  him,  and  recited 
the  13th  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  That 
stilled  the  flow  of  blood." 

— York  County. 

B. 

Old  Mr.  N.  was  a  braucher.  He  could  still  the  blood 
for  any  person  whose  full  name  was  known  to  him  no 
matter  how  far  away. 

One  could  telephone  to  him  and  ask  for  his  immediate 
services  and  he  would  respond  by  stilling  the  blood. 

He  would  say, 

"Three  roses  stood  on  the  Lord  Jesus'  grave, 
The  one  was  named  humility, 
The  other  was  named  gentleness, 
And  the  third  was  named  God's  will. 
So  shall  the  blood  for  N.N.  be  still." 

— Lehigh  County. 

C. 

A  man,  N.N.  by  name,  had  some  of  his  teeth  pulled. 
He  was  told  to  go  home  and  rinse  his  mouth  with  a 
decoction  of  white  oak  bark.  This  he  did  but  the  bleeding 
did  not  stop. 

ISow,  there  was  an  old  man,  Lentz  by  name,  who  oc- 
casionally brauched  and  had  the  reputation  for  "Blutsch- 
tille."  N.N.  sent  his  daughter  to  Lentz,  asking  him  to 
come  and  still  the  blood. 

The  girl  went  to  Lentz's  house.  Lentz,  however, 
had  no  good-will  for  N.N.  and  was  not  minded  to  do  him 
a  favor. 

To  the  girl's  request  he  said,  "I  need  not  come  to  your 
father  to  still  his  blood.   I  can  do  that  here,  if  I  will." 

The  daughter  left  and  went  home ;  and  when  she  came 
home  she  found  that  the  bleeding  had  ceased  at  the  very 
time  that  she  was  at  the  Lentz  home. 
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Lentz,  however,  had  told  his  family,  "For  that  man  I 
will  not  brauch.    I  do  not  like  him.    Let  him  bleed." 

Afterwards,  N.N.  frequently  stated  that  Lentz  had 
stilled  his  bleeding ;  and  that  if  Lentz  had  not  done  so  he 
would  have  bled  to  death. 

— Julius  Lentz,  Laurys,  Pa. 


GROUP  X 

The  Stupid  Swabians 

*  "di  dumme  Schwowe." 


The  Sickle 

Do  you  know  why  the  Swabians  still  use  the  sickle  in 
harvesting  their  rye?    This  is  the  reason. 

Long,  long  ago  they  cut  off  the  rye  with  a  shoemaker's 
awl.*  Then,  after  many  years,  someone  invented  the 
sickle ;  and  because  so  much  could  be  cut  off  with  a  single 
motion,  the  sickle  was  called  Rye  Wolf.** 

Many  years  passed  and  then  someone  invented  the 
cradle;  and  this  was  called  Rye  Devil.***  But  the  one 
who  invented  the  cradle,  in  showing  its  merits,  swung 
it  too  forcibly  and  almost  cut  off  his  leg. 

The  others  were  afaid  to  touch  the  cradle,  so  they 
sent  for  a  batallion  to  ride  it  down  and  totally  destroy 
it.  The  men  charged  the  cradle,  but  one  of  them  so  hit 
it  that  it  turned  with  teeth  upward  and  slit  open  the 
belly  of  his  horse.  Thereupon  all  took  to  flight;  and  no 
one  from  that  time  on  would  touch  the  awful  demon. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Swabians  use  the  sickle  unto 
this  day. 

— Richard  Peters,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*"Abschtoche  mit  me  Schuhseil." 
**"Kannwolf." 
***"Kanndeiwel." 
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Counting  noses 

a. 

Do  you  know  why  the  Swabians  before  they  decide  a 
matter  say,  "Let  us  count  noses?"   It  was  this  way. 

Thirteen  Swabians  were  travelling  through  the  coun- 
try, in  a  group.  One  day  they  got  the  notion  that  one 
of  their  number  was  missing.  To  find  out  whether  all 
were  there  they  took  to  counting.  The  first  one  counting 
said,  "If  I  am  I;  you  are  one;  you  are  two;  you  are 
three,"*  and  so  on  until  the  last  who  was  twelve. 

"There  are  only  twelve  of  us,"  said  the  one  who 
counted. 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  another.   "Let  me  count." 

So  he  counted :  "I  am  I ;  you  are  one ;  you  are  two ;" 
and  so  on  to  the  last  who  was  twelve. 

A  third  counted,  with  the  same  results. 

They  could  not  agree  whether  one  was  missing  or  not ; 
but  to  settle  the  matter  they  decided  to  stick  their  noses 
in  the  mud,  and  then  count  the  marks.  This  they  did, 
and  found  that  all  thirteen  were  present. 

Commented  one,  "I  sort  of  thought  that  all  were 
here."** 

*"Ich  bin  ich;  du  bist  ains,  du  bist  zwa." 
**"Ich  han  so  halber  geglaubt  as  fehlt  keiner." 

B. 

Eleven  Swabians  were  travelling  through  the  coun- 
try. They  came  to  a  stream  and  waded  across.  On  the 
other  side  their  leader  took  count  to  see  whether  all  had 
gotten  across  safely.  He  counted,  beginning  with  the 
one  nearest  to  him,  "One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,"*  ending  with  the  last  but  him- 
self. 

Immediately  an  argument  arose.    Some  said  that  all 
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eleven  were  there  but  the  leader  in  counting  again  only 
got  ten  and  he  insisted  that  one  was  missing. 

A  traveller  came  across  the  stream  and  asked, 
"What's  the  trouble?" 

They  answered  that  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon 
their  number. 

"Tell  us,"  they  appealed,  "are  we  ten  or  are  we 
eleven?" 

He  declined  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  told  them  that 
they  should  all  put  their  noses  in  the  soft  mud  which  was 
there,  and  then  count  the  holes. 

He  rode  away. 

They  carried  out  his  advice  and  found  that  they 
were  eleven. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*Ich  un  du  sin  a,  zwa.  dra,  vier,  finf,  sechs,  sief,  acht,  nein, 
zahn." 


The  Yellow-Footed  Swabians 

A. 

N.  N.  of  Tylersport,  was  known  as  the  "yellow- 
footed  Swabian."  He  had  bought  a  field  of  grass  from 
a  farmer.  In  cutting  it  he  came  upon  a  nest  of  eggs.  As 
he  was  taking  them  up,  the  farmer's  wife  came  and  said, 
"Those  are  our  eggs.    Let  them  lie." 

"I  bought  the  grass  and  these  eggs  are  in  the  grass. 
They  are  mine  and  I'll  take  them,"  he  answered. 

"They  are  ours.    Let  them  lie,"  insisted  the  woman. 

"If  you  insist  that  I  let  them  lie,  I'll  let  them  lie," 
said  he  as  he  stamped  his  feet  upon  them. 

— Edwin  Long,  Geryville,  Pa. 
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B. 

The  Swabians  wanted  to  give  their  master  a  basket 
of  eggs.  When  they  found  that  not  all  the  eggs  that 
were  brought  could  be  put  into  the  basket,  they  trampled 
those  that  were  in  the  basket  down  and  put  the  others 
on  top.  Ever  after  the  Swabians  were  called  the  "yellow- 
footed  Swabians." 

— Lehigh  County. 

C. 

The  Swabians  wanted  to  take  a  cart  load  of  eggs  to 
their  lord.*  When  the  cart  was  full,  they  trampled 
the  eggs  down  so  that  they  could  put  more  on  top. 

Thereafter  they  were  called  the  "yellow-footed 
Swabians.'"** 

— Henry  Landis,  Landis  Valley.  Pa. 

*"Iwwerharr." 
**"di  gehlfiessiche  Sehwowe." 


Buying  a  Wheelbarrow 

The  Swabians  bought  a  wheelbarrow,  but  they  didn't 
push  it.  Instead,  one  took  hold  of  the  wheel  and  the 
other  of  the  handles,  and  thus  they  carried  it  home. 

— Lehigh  County. 


The  Foam  of  the  Sea 

Some  Swabians  were  on  a  journey.  They  had  with 
them  only  a  bag  of  dried  beans.  They  journeyed  on  un- 
til they  came  to  a  cliff  at  the  sea.  Looking  down  they 
saw  the  foam  made  by  the  swirling  waters  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  and  said.  "Here  is  boiling  water,  here  we  can 
cook  our  beans." 

So  they  emptied  the  bag  of  beans  into  the  foam.  After 
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a  bit,  one  of  them  jumped  clown  to  see  whether  the 
beans  were  cooked.  He  was  drowned.  The  others  waited 
a  little  while  and  then  concluded  that  he  was  eating 
the  beans,  so  they  all  jumped  down  into  the  sea  and  all 
were  drowned. 

— Lehigh  County. 


In  the  Narrow  Doorway 

The  Swabians  built  a  house  and  made  the  doorway 
too  small.  One  of  them  tried  to  enter  and  became  so 
tightly  wedged  that  he  could  no  longer  move  either  for- 
ward or  backward. 

Thereupon  one  of  the  others  took  a  mallet  and 
pounded  him  as  one  would  pound  a  wedge,  to  force  him 
through  the  doorway. 

Under  his  powerful  blows  the  head  of  the  imprisoned 
fellow  was  soon  pounded  to  a  pulp.  Pausing  and  sur- 
veying his  work,  the  pounder  said,  "You  need  not  make 
such  an  ugly  face,  this  pounding  is  no  easy  work."* 

— Lehigh  County. 

*  "Du  brauchseht  ken  so  wieschd  gsicht  mache.  Des  schlajje 
is  haddi  arwet." 


The  Dead  Swabian 

When  the  Swabians  think  themselves  to  be  dead  then 
they  are  dead. 

There  was  one  who  thought  that  he  was  dead.  The 
others  proceeded  to  bury  him.  They  carried  the  coffin 
in  which  they  had  laid  him  to  the  churchyard  but  com- 
ing to  a  crossroad  they  were  at  a  loss  which  road  led  to 
the  church. 

They  placed  the  coffin  on  the  ground,  and  took  to 
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arguing  as  to  which  was  the  right  road.  Thereupon  the 
corpse  sat  up  in  the  coffin  and  pointing  to  the  right  said, 
"When  I  was  alive,  I  always  took  that  road  to  the 
church."* 

— Albert  Schuler,  Orefield,  Pa. 

*  "Wu  ich  noch  gelebt  han  bin  ich  derm  Weg  noch  di  Karrich 
gan." 


Hay  and  Straw 

The  Swabians  are  so  stupid  that  the  soldiers  carry 
hay  on  one  shoulder  and  straw  on  the  other;  and  the 
captain  says,  "Hay"  or  "Straw"  when  he  desires  them  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

— Albert  Schuler,  Orefield,  Pa. 
Narrator  used  the  word  "Schweewli"  for  Swabian. 


Flax 

A  group  of  Swabians  was  traveling  through  the 
country  and  came  to  a  broad  field  of  flax  in  full  bloom. 
"The  sea!"  they  cried  as  they  saw  the  wide  expanse  of 
blue  flowers,  and  immediately  they  took  off  their  clothes 
and  waded  in  to  go  bathing. 

— Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties. 


The  Blind  Hessians 

a. 

One  night  a  company  of  Hessians  became  alarmed 
and  thought  they  were  attacked  by  their  enemies.  They 
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advanced  and  fired  upon  heaps  of  manure  which  had 
been  hauled  into  a  field  by  a  farmer. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Blinde  Hesse."  Here  "blind"  has  the  sense  of  seeing  but  not 
understanding,  hence  stupid. 

We  have  a  rhyme,  "Was  bringe  uns  di  dumme  Hesse? 

Grosse  Schissle  un  nix  zu  fresse 

Brav  hen  sie  in  dar  Misehdhaufe  gschosse." 

B. 

When  the  Hessians  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  their  commander  led  them  into 
the  country.  They  came  upon  a  large  heap  of  barnyard 
manure  and  at  the  command  of  their  officer  fired  upon  it. 
"There  is  the  enemy,"  he  said  when  he  commanded 
them  to  fire. 

— Lehigh  County. 


Measuring  the  Well 

Some  Swabians  dug  a  well.  They  wished  to  know  its 
depth  and  could  think  of  no  way  of  measuring  but  to 
have  one  hang  on  to  the  other  and  so  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  This  they  did.  The  uppermost  hung  on  to  a 
beam  that  had  been  laid  across  the  top  of  the  well  and 
as  they  were  thus  suspended  he  cried  out,  "Now  I  must 
spit  in  to  my  hands."* 

— Widely  heard. 

*"Jetzt  nun  muss  ich  in  di  Hend  schpuken." 

It  was  quite  customary  for  working  men  to  spit  into 
their  hands  to  get  a  better  grip  on  heavy  implements, 
and  also  "for  more  strength." 
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Carrying  Water 

A  Swabian  went  down  a  hill  to  fetch  water.  To  bal- 
ance the  full  pail  of  water  he  took  up  a  heavy  object  in 
the  other  hand.  When  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  he 
wanted  to  carry  the  object  back,  so  he  carried  the  pail  of 
water  along  as  a  balance. 

— Lehigh  County. 


Loading  Logs 

The  Swabians  were  hauling  logs.  They  loaded  the 
logs  crosswise  upon  the  wagon  and  when  they  got  to 
the  village  they  found  that  the  street  was  too  narrow  for 
the  load. 

They  didn't  know  what  to  do.  One  of  them  happened 
to  look  up  and  saw  a  bird  carrying  straw  lengthwise  in 
its  bill.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  others  to  the  way 
the  bird  was  carrying  the  straw. 

They  agreed  that  they  should  load  their  logs  length- 
wise. So  they  drove  back  to  the  place  where  they  had 
gotten  the  logs  and  reloaded  them. 

— Widely  heard. 


The  Moon  of  Baden 

Out  in  "Schwoweland"  there  was  an  elderly  couple 
that  had  acquired  considerable  wealth.  They  decided  to 
make  a  journey  through  other  lands.  After  they  had 
been  travelling  a  half  day,  the  woman  said,  "0  Goodness ! 
I  didn't  know  that  the  world  was  so  large."* 

They  travelled  on  and  got  into  "Badenland." 

When  they  had  started  out  on  their  journey  the  moon 
had  been  in  its  first  quarter.    But  when  they  put  up 
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for  the  night  at  a  farm  house  in  Baden,  the  moon  was 
full,  and  rising  on  the  eastern  horizon. 

Seeing  which,  the  Swabian  said  to  his  host,  "Good- 
ness gracious !  You  surely  have  a  big  moon  in  this  small 
Baden  land."** 

— Albert  Ohl,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

*"Ach  Gott!  Ich  ha  nicht  gewist  ass  di  Welt  so  gross  ischt." 
**"Harr  Gott!  Ihr  habt  awwer  en  grosser  Maund  in  dem  kleine 
Badische  Lendle." 

The  Grass  on  the  Church  Steeple 

In  "Schwoweland"  there  were  many  things  owned 
by  the  community,  like  the  meadowland,  the  woodland, 
the  bull,  etc.,  to  which  everyone  had  equal  right. 

One  day  it  was  noticed  that  grass  was  growing  on  the 
church  steeple  and  immediately  the  question  arose  how 
to  divide  the  grass  so  that  each  one  would  have  an  equal 
share. 

One  proposed  that  they  put  the  bull  up  on  the  steeple 
and  let  him  eat  the  grass.  This  seemed  a  wise  idea  to 
the  rest. 

They  tied  a  strong  rope  around  the  bull's  neck  and 
several  husky  Swabians,  who  had  climbed  on  the  steeple, 
started  to  pull  him  up.  By  the  time  they  had  gotten  the 
bull  half  way  up  he  was  choked  to  death  and  his  tongue 
hung  out. 

"Pull  ahead,"  cried  one  of  those  below  on  the  ground. 
"See,  he  already  stretches  out  his  tongue  for  the  grass."* 

— Albert  Ohl,  Coppersburg,  Pa. 

*"Ziegt  nur  drauf  los.  Der  Bull  lecht  jetzt  schon  noch  dem 
Gras. 
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The  Eye  of  a  Needle 

The  Swabians  built  a  house  without  any  doors  or 
windows.  Finally  there  was  only  a  small  opening  left 
which  they  were  about  to  nail  shut  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  one  of  them,  who  had  held  the  boards  from 
the  inside  as  they  nailed  them  on  the  wall,  was  still 
within  the  house.  So  they  called  to  him  to  come  out  be- 
fore they  nailed  the  small  hole  shut. 

He  tried  to  come  out  through  the  hole  but  got  stuck 
and  couldn't  move  forward  or  backward.  Then  a  big 
Swabian  on  the  outside  took  a  sledge  saying,  "I  shall 
strike  him  on  the  head  and  that  will  force  him  free." 

One  of  the  others  quickly  cried,  "Wait!  I  shall  lay 
a  board  on  his  head  and  then  you  won't  hurt  him  so 
much."* 

— Albert  Ohl,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

*Wart!  Ich  will  ihra  en  Brett  auf  em  Kobb  halen.  Dann 
wird  es  ihm  nicht  so  wen  than." 


Church  and  Rooster 

The  Swabians  built  a  church  without  any  windows 
and  started  to  carry  light  into  it  with  bags.  A  man  came 
along  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing.  They  an- 
wered  that  they  were  carrying  light  into  their  church 
with  bags. 

"That  is  unnecessary,"  said  the  man.  "I  have  an  ani- 
mal here  that  can  crow  daylight  into  your  church." 

The  Swabians  bought  the  animal,  which  was  a  rooster, 
from  the  man  and  went  on  their  way.  They  had  not  gone 
far  before  they  realized  that  they  had  not  asked  what 
kind  of  food  they  should  give  the  animal.  They  called  to 
the  man,  who  was  quite  some  distance  on  his  way,  and 
asked  what  kind  of  food  the  animal  ate.  The  man  an- 
swered, "Anything  you  give  it."* 
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The  Swabians,  however,  understood  him  to  say, 

"Animals  and  people."**    They  became  alarmed  and 

straightway  killed  the  rooster  so  that  he  could  not  turn 

on  them  and  eat  them. 

— Widely  heard  in  different  versions. 

*"Was  mann  na  geit?" 
**"Vieh  un  Leit." 


Rolling  Logs 

The  Swabians  were  building  a  church  in  the  valley. 
They  cut  the  logs  for  the  church  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
nearby  and  began  carrying  them  down  into  the  valley. 

A  traveller  came  along  and  told  them  that  they  could 
roll  the  logs  down  into  the  valley  and  he  showed  them 
how  to  do  this.  Thereupon  the  Swabians  fetched  the 
logs  that  they  had  already  taken  down  into  the  valley, 
back  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  rolled  all  of  them  down. 

— Widely  heard. 


The  Swabian  wedge 

A  Swabian  who  had  newly  come  to  America  found 
work  in  a  cooper  shop.  One  day  he  found  that  the  staves 
of  a  barrel  that  he  was  setting  up  didn't  fit  together 
tightly  and  that  a  small  fissure  remained.  "What  now?" 
he  asked  a  fellow-worker. 

The  man  answered,  "That's  easy.  We'll  pound  a 
stupid  Swabian  into  it."  Meaning  thereby  a  wedge 
which  was  employed  for  such  contingencies  and  which 
was  called  "a  Swabian." 

The  Swabian  did  not  understand  the  reference  and, 
because  he  was  the  only  Swabian  in  the  shop,  became 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety  and  in  a  trembling  tone 
asked,  "Would  not  a  stupid  American  do  as  well?" 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Do  schlajje  mar  en  Schwob  nei." 
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Too  Long  and  Too  Short 

A  Swabian  wanted  to  make  a  wagon  tongue.  He  went 
into  the  woods  and  cut  a  piece  of  timber  but  when  he 
came  home  he  found  that  the  piece  was  two  feet  too  long. 
He  threw  it  away  and  went  back  into  the  woods  for 
another  piece.  When  he  came  home  he  found  that  it  was 
two  feet  too  short.    Thereupon  he  nailed  a  piece  to  it. 

— Lehigh  County. 

GROUP  XI 

Spirits  of  the  Countryside 

The  Eternal  Hunter* 

a. 

On  cold  still  winter  nights  the  Eternal  Hunter  is 
abroad  and  can  be  heard  as  he  urges  his  pack  of  dogs 
on  to  the  chase.  Woe  to  that  person  who  is  out  on 
the  hills  and  is  met  by  the  Hunter  and  his  dogs.  He 
will  be  torn  to  pieces,  or  will  be  carried  away. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  people  would  say,  "Tonight 
the  Hunter  is  out.  Tonight  one  had  better  stay  at 
home." 

One  night  a  group  of  hunters  was  out  in  the  South 
Mountain  for  raccoons.  They  had  ascended  on  a  high 
ridge  to  listen  for  the  yelping  of  their  dogs.  To  their 
alarm  heard  from  the  other  side  of  a  deep  valley  the 
Eternal  Hunter  calling  to  his  pack. 

Soon  their  own  dogs  came  running  back  to  them  and 
were  so  scared  that  they  would  not  return  to  the  hunt 
but  hung  around  the  legs  of  their  masters.  The  hunters 
started  for  home,  and  the  dogs,  instead  of  going  ahead, 
kept  close  behind. 
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This  was  strange  to  the  hunters  until  by  the  light  of 
their  lanterns  they  saw  a  small  black  animal  in  the  path 
ahead  of  them.  Then  they  knew  that  the  Eternal  Hunter 
was  near  by  and  that  only  the  light  of  the  lanterns  pro- 
tected them  from  his  attack. 

— Lebanon  County. 

*"Dar  ewich  Jaejer." 

B. 

Near  New  Holland  in  Lancaster  County  a  group  of 
hunters  on  horseback  had  followed  their  hounds  for 
many  hours  in  pursuit  of  a  fox.  In  the  late  afternoon 
all  decided  to  quit  and  return  home,  except  one  who  de- 
clared, "I'll  follow  that  fox  to  hell  itself." 

He  kept  on  and  the  chase  grew  hotter.  He  had  al- 
most run  the  fox  down  when  he  was  struck  dead  by  the 
branch  of  a  tree  as  his  horse  jumped  a  fence. 

From  that  time  on  his  spirit  has  been  seen  in  the 
air,  following  his  hounds  over  the  country  side,  at  about 
a  man's  height  from  the  ground. 

— Henry  Landis,  Landis  Valley,  Pa. 
C. 

At  a  place  called  Hell  Hole,*  a  valley  lying  among 
the  mountains  of  Snyder  County,  three  men  were  out 
hunting  foxes.  They  raised  a  fox  and  pursued  it  for 
a  long  time.  Finally  two  of  the  hunters,  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  the  chase,  turned  home.  But  the  third, 
declaring  he  would  follow  the  fox  "even  into  hell,"  kept 
on  with  the  pursuit. 

He  was  never  seen  thereafter  but  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  his  horse  and  hounds  are  heard,  on  their  un- 
ending chase,  in  Hell  Hole. 

— Mrs.  Emma  Diehl,  Freeburg,  Pa. 

*"Helleloch." 
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D. 

A  man  while  hunting  in  the  Blue  Mountain  had 
wounded  a  deer.  He  followed  the  bloody  trail,  at  times 
sighting  the  deer  but  never  able  to  get  in  the  killing  shot, 
until  towards  evening.  Then  he  met  a  man  with  dark 
clothes  who  inquired  what  he  was  doing. 

"I  have  wounded  a  deer  and  I  am  on  its  trail,"  said 
the  hunter. 

"The  hour  is  late  and  soon  darkness  will  fall.  It  is 
best  for  you  to  give  up  the  chase  and  return  home,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"I  won't  go  home  until  I  have  gotten  the  deer,"  re- 
plied the  hunter  as  he  took  up  the  chase  anew. 

And  now,  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  hunter  is  etern- 
ally pursuing  a  wounded  deer. 

— Lehigh  County. 

Two  distinct  traditions  are  represented  by  these  stories.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  a  spirit  of  the  air,  the  second  with  the  maker 
of  an  unfulfilled  vow. 

Prof.  Dr.  Herbert  Beck  in  his  article  on  "The  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Names  of  Birds"  the  Auk,  April,  1924,  writes  of  the  Canada 
Goose:  "As  the  result  of  its  clanging  note,  which  in  the  mass  and 
in  the  night  suggests  a  pack  in  full  cry,  it  is  called  Awicher 
Yager  (Ger.  Ewiges  Jaejer),  to  connect  it  with  the  story,  still 
current  in  South  Germany,  of  the  restless  soul  of  some  riotous 
huntsman  doomed  to  follow  the  hounds  through  eternity." 


The  Ghost  of  the  Corner  stone 

a. 

Travellers  along  the  highway  that  leads  from  Ephrata 
to  Harrisburg  told  how  in  the  night  at  a  certain  spot 
they  met  a  ghost  who  carried  a  heavy  stone  and  wailed, 
"Where  shall  I  put  it?   Where  shall  I  put  it?" 

No  one  tarried  long  enough  to  give  answer. 

One  night  a  wagoner  came  along  with  his  four  horse 
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team.  The  ghost  accosted  him  and  wailed,  "Where  shall 
I  put  it?  Where  shall  I  put  it?" 

The  wagoner  angrily  replied,  "Thunder- weather ! 
Put  it  where  you  got  it!"  and  drove  on. 

The  ghost  was  not  seen  thereafter. 

— Lancaster  County. 

B. 

N.N.  bought  a  farm.  He  had  not  occupied  the  place 
any  length  of  time  before  he  became  aware  that  a  spirit 
walked  at  night  along  one  of  his  boundary  lines.  He 
suspected  that  something  was  amiss  and  sought  advice 
from  one  who  was  versed  in  such  matters.  He  was 
told  to  go  at  night  and  stand  three  paces  away  from  the 
stake  that  marked  the  corner  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  to  carry  a  silken  handkerchief  in  his  right  hand. 

He  did  as  he  was  directed  and  he  had  not  taken  his 
station  very  long  before  the  spirit  appeared.  It  came  up 
to  the  stake  and  moaned,  "Where  shall  I  put  it?  Where 
shall  I  put  it?" 

The  man  answered,  "At  the  very  spot  where  you 
got  it." 

The  spirit  sighed  deeply  and  said,  "Now  I  shall  find 
rest,"  and  stooped  down  and  drew  out  the  stake.  It  took 
the  stake  in  its  left  hand  and  extended  its  right  as  if  to 
thank  the  farmer  for  what  he  had  spoken. 

Instead  of  taking  the  hand  of  the  spirit,  the  farmer 
held  out  the  silken  handkerchief  and  that  part  which  the 
spirit  touched  immediately  turned  to  ashes.  The  spirit 
disappeared. 

The  next  day  the  farmer  and  his  wife  found  the  stake 
moved  to  a  new  spot,  which  they,  from  that  time  on,  took 
to  be  the  original  corner. 

The  spirit  was  not  seen  thereafter. 

— Lehigh  County. 
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C. 

A  drunken  man  met  at  night  a  ghost  that  sighed, 
"Where  shall  I  put  it?   Where  shall  I  put  it?" 

The  drunken  fellow  exasperated  at  the  sighing  said, 
"If  you  don't  know  where  to  put  it  go  and  put  it  where 
you  got  it." 

The  man  answered,  "For  many  years  I  have  waited 
for  those  words.  When  I  was  living  I  quarreled  with  my 
neighbor  about  a  boundry  line  and  I  pulled  out  a  corner 
stone;*  and  all  these  years  I  have  been  wandering** 
about  seeking  rest.    Now  I  have  found  it." 

— Montgomery  County. 

*"Eckschtee  gerobbt." 
**"A11  die  Jahre  hawwich  wandle  misse." 

D. 

A  young  servant  girl  who  lived  about  a  mile  away  at 
the  N.  home  frequently  went  to  visit  her  mother  in  the 
early  evening  after  the  work  was  done.  She  always  en- 
deavored to  return  home  before  dark  for  she  did  not  like 
to  pass  a  lonely  woods  that  lay  along  the  road  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

One  evening  she  delayed  her  returning  and  darkness 
had  begun  to  settle  upon  the  countryside  when  she  left 
her  mother's  house.  As  she  neared  the  woodland  she  be- 
came aware  of  a  man  coming  from  a  side  road  into  the 
main  road  that  she  was  travelling. 

When  he  came  alongside  of  her  she  said,  "Good  eve- 
ning!" But  there  was  no  answer  from  him  as  he  kept 
pace  with  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Glad  to  have 
his  company  past  the  woodland  she  walked  along  with- 
out any  further  attempt  at  speech  with  him. 

Halfway  past  the  woodland  there  was  a  mud  puddle 
which  she  had  seen  when  she  came  that  way  in  the  early 
evening.    Wishing  to  warn  her  silent  companion  who 
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was  wearing  a  good  suit  of  dark  clothes,  she  said,  "Watch 
your  step.   Here  is  a  mud  hole." 

Immediately  there  was  a  tremendous  crash  in  the 
woods  as  of  branches  breaking,  trees  falling,  and  logs 
rolling,  and  fiery  balls  shot  up  from  the  ground. 

The  man  disappeared  and  she  ran  on  home  as  fast 
as  her  legs  could  carry  her. 

She  was  told  that  she  had  seen  one  of  two  brothers 
who  had  at  one  time  lived  on  adjoining  farms  whose 
boundry  lines  lay  near  the  woodland.  They  were  con- 
tinually disputing  about  the  corner  stones.  At  night 
coming  home  from  different  taverns  and  often  intoxicated 
they  would  meet  on  the  road  near  the  woodland  and  fight 
a  bloody  battle. 

Now  their  spirits  would  walk  along  the  boundary 
lines  and  meeting  one  another  would  fight  in  the  dark 
woods. 

— Carbon  County. 

E. 

It  was  said  that  N.N.  had  removed  the  corner  stones 
of  his  farm  and  taken  land  that  rightly  belonged  to  his 
neighbors.  At  midnight  a  fiery  horse  was  often  seen 
walking  along  the  boundary  lines  of  his  farm. 

Persons  who  drove  past  the  farm  at  night  found  that 
their  horses  pricked  up  their  ears  and  quickened  their 
pace  as  if  aware  of  the  presence  of  something  that  they 
feared. 

— Lehigh  County. 

F. 

A  farmer  boy  during  the  summer  drove  the  cattle 
into  a  distant  field  that  adjoined  a  woods.  One  day  he 
heard  a  voice  out  of  the  woods  crying,  "Where  shall  I 
put  it?    Where  shall  I  put  it?" 
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The  boy  answered,  "Where  you  got  it." 

Thereupon  there  was  a  crashing  noise,  and  a  man 
came  walking  out  of  the  woods  and  said  to  the  boy,  "I 
have  waited  twenty  years  for  that  answer." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  boy  as  if  to  thank 
him  but  when  the  boy  would  not  take  his  hand  the  man 
touched  the  pocket  of  the  boy's  jacket,  and  that  dissolved 
into  nothing*  at  his  touch. 

The  man  straightway  disappeared. 

— Lehigh  County, 

*"In  nix  verflojje." 

G. 

Two  old  people,  man  and  wife,  lived  in  a  house  far 
in  the  country.  One  day  a  tramp  came  to  their  place 
and  begged  for  some  food.  It  was  given  him.  Then  he 
asked  for  permission  to  sleep  that  night  on  the  porch  of 
the  house.   It  was  granted  him. 

A  walk  of  large  flagstones  led  from  the  porch  to 
the  summer  house  which  stood  close  by. 

Around  midnight  the  tramp  was  wakened  by  a  voice. 
He  listened  and  heard  a  man  say,  "Where  shall  I  put  it? 
Where  shall  I  put  it?" 

The  tramp,  as  he  settled  back  to  sleep,  called  out, 
"You  fool,  put  it  where  you  got  it." 

Thereupon  the  man  cried,  "I  have  waited  for  those 
words  a  long  time.  Now  come  here  and  I  will  show  you 
something." 

He  pointed  to  a  flagstone  and  told  the  tramp  to  lift 
it.  This  the  tramp  did  and  underneath  was  a  pot  of 
gold.    "That  is  yours,"  said  the  man  and  disappeared. 

In  the  morning  the  tramp  gave  the  pot  of  gold  to  the 
old  man  saying,  "This  belongs  to  you." 

"No,  not  to  me,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Nor  to  me,"  said  the  tramp. 
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"Yes !   To  you,"  answered  the  old  man. 
They  finally  agreed  to  divide  the  money  into  two 
equal  parts  and  both  had  enough  as  long  as  they  lived. 

— Lehigh  County. 

H. 

One  evening  N.N.  was  walking  through  a  woodland 
on  his  way  home.  He  came  to  a  spot  where  a  certain 
man  had  lived  who  was  known  to  have  gone  thieving  at 
night,  taking  a  handful  of  this  and  a  handful  of  that.* 

That  night  N.N.  met  the  man  on  the  path.  The 
man  held  out  his  hands  and  said,  "Where  shall  I  put  it? 
Where  shall  I  put  it?" 

N.N.  answered,  "Thunder-weather!  Put  it  where  you 
got  it." 

Those  words  freed  the  man  and  he  had  rest  in  his 
grave. 

— Lehigh  County. 
*"En  Handfoll  vun  dem  un  en  Handfoll  vun  sellem.'" 


The  Galloping  Horses 

"A  short  time  before  the  World  War,  my  house  was 
burned  down,  and  I  lived  in  the  barn.  One  night  I  was 
awakened  by  a  noise.  As  I  listened  a  fearful  din  arose. 
The  night  was  dark  and  I  could  not  see  anything  clearly, 
but  I  could  distinguish  the  measured  tread  of  men,  the 
sound  of  galloping  horses,  the  voices  of  men  shouting 
commands — all  these  sounds  came  from  the  air,  and  they 
seemed  to  pass  directly  over  head,  and  gradually  fade 
away  in  the  distance.  I  was  fully  awake  at  the  time,  and 
I  know  that  it  was  no  dream  or  nightmare.  I  believed 
at  the  time  that  it  was  an  omen  of  impending  danger  or 
disaster.    Shortly  thereafter  we  entered  the  war." 

— Montgomery  County. 
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The  White  Horses 

Around  the  year  1880,  A-K-,  then  an  old  man,  said 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  one  day  a  heavy  thunder  storm 
approached.  His  grandmother  was  out  in  the  yard  at 
the  time  and  called  to  those  inside  to  come  out. 

"The  White  Horses  are  in  the  Clouds,"  she  cried.  They 
all  rushed  out  and  saw  plainly  the  forms  of  three  white 
horses  in  the  clouds. 

The  storm  broke  with  terrific  fury,  the  lightning 
struck  and  killed  one  neighbor,  and  also  struck  two 
near-by  barns  which  were  burned  down.  There  was  an 
old  legend  that  whenever  the  white  horses  appeared  in 
the  clouds,  it  was  an  omen  of  death  and  disaster. 

— Henry  Landis,  Souderton,  Pa. 


The  Spirit  Horseman 

During  the  Civil  War  there  lived  a  woman  up  at  the 
"Fireline,"  near  Palmerton,  whose  husband  had  been 
drafted.  For  a  time  she  received  letters  from  him,  but 
then  came  a  time  when  she  heard  nothing  of  him  at  all. 
She  didn't  know  whether  he  was  wounded,  a  prisoner, 
or  dead. 

She  worried  about  him  and  day  after  day  she  would 
sigh,  "If  I  could  only  see  him,  or  if  I  only  knew  what 
has  become  of  him." 

One  night  she  cried  until  she  fell  asleep.  When  she 
awoke,  she  was  being  carried  through  the  air  on  a  white 
horse  by  a  white  figure  that  seemed  to  be  her  husband. 

The  rider  as  they  flew  on  said,  "Brightly  shines  the 
moon ;  swiftly  ride  the  dead."* 

They  sped  on  over  hill  and  valley  until  they  came  to 
earth  at  a  burial  ground.  There  she  saw  a  grave  with 
the  name  of  her  husband  on  a  board  that  served  as  a 
headstone. 
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The  next  moment  she  was  back  in  her  bed.    She  was 

never  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  a  dream  or  an  actual 

experience,  but  she  was  convinced  that  her  husband  was 

dead  and  buried  and  in  that  knowledge  found  peace. 

— Mrs.  Samuel  Folk,  Egypt,  Pa. 

*"Was  scheint  dar  Muun  so  hell 
Was  reide  di  Dode  so  schnell." 


A  Spirit  that  Hated  Light 

N.N.  worked  in  a  mill.  The  shift  changed  at  mid- 
night and  then  N.N.  walked  home  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  over  a  lonely  country  road. 

One  night  when  he  came  to  the  loneliest  part  of  the 
road,  a  form  swished  over  the  road  in  front  of  him  from 
right  to  left.  The  following  night  at  the  same  place  a 
form  swished  over  the  road  from  left  to  right. 

The  third  night  he  carried  a  torch.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  same  place  something  shot  past  him  from 
behind  like  an  arrow  and  then  it  turned  and  came  upon 
him  from  the  front.  It  struck  the  dinner  pail  and  the 
torch  which  he  carried  in  his  right  hand,  and  then  shot 
up  at  his  throat. 

He  yelled,  "You  thunder- weather !  You  have  scratched 
me." 

Then  it  disappeared. 

His  arm  was  paralyzed  for  several  days  from  the 
poison  which  it  had  gotten  from  the  spirit.  He  said  that 
when  it  clawed  at  his  throat  it  seemed  to  have  wings  and 
feathers. 

"It  was  an  evil  spirit  that  haunted  the  place  and  did 
not  want  the  light,"  he  would  say  in  explaining  the  in- 
cident. 

— 'Lehigh  County. 
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A  Ghost  that  Would  Not  Be  Mocked 

a. 

In  the  bottom  field  of  the  old  Scheetz  farm,  where  the 
famous  Scheetz  murder  had  taken  place  towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  a  man  by  the  name  of  H —  was  dig- 
ging one  night.  At  midnight  he  heard  the  horses  of  the 
murderers,  galloping  around  the  field,  and  the  riders 
calling  out,  "Whoa,  whoa." 

Frightened  he  started  for  home,  and  going  through 
the  woods  that  lay  on  his  way  he  heard  a  voice  crying, 
"Wuh-hie,  Wuh-hie."    He  answered  "Wuh-hie." 

Thereupon  a  weight  as  of  a  two  bushel  bag  of  wheat 
fell  upon  his  back  and  lay  on  him  all  the  way  home. 

When  he  reached  his  home  he  was  so  exhausted  that 
he  collapsed  at  the  door. 

— Lebanon  County. 

B. 

Such  spirits  as  must  wander  upon  earth  after  death, 
at  first  wander  throughout  the  year.  After  a  while  they 
wander  only  during  the  month  of  December,  and  then 
only  such  persons  as  have  been  born  in  that  month  can 
see  them. 

One  night  a  group  of  girls  was  returning  home  from 
the  village  store.  They  had  to  pass  the  cemetery  of  the 
F —  church.  When  they  came  close  to  the  cemetery 
they  saw  a  light,  and  one  of  the  girls  said,  "That  is  a 
ghost."* 

The  others  told  her  to  be  silent  and  not  speak  a  word 
until  they  had  passed  the  cemetery  but  she  kept  on  talk- 
ing and  called,  "Ghost,  come  out  and  carry  my  dress 
through  the  mud." 

Thereupon  the  light  on  the  cemetery  came  towards 
them  and  as  they  moved  away  it  followed.     The  girls 
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quickened  their  pace  but  they  could  not  get  away  from 
the  light.  It  followed  them  on  the  road  and  into  the 
meadow  of  their  home.  When  they  got  into  the  house 
it  was  found  that  the  dress  of  the  girl  who  had  called 
to  the  light  was  so  badly  torn  that  she  could  no  longer 
wear  it. 

*"Sell  is  en  Gschpens." 


The  dance  of  the  nymphs 

N.N.  used  to  tell  of  how  returning  home  one  moon- 
light night  he  sat  down  near  one  of  the  outbuildings  of 
a  farm.  He  was  very  tired  and  in  a  short  time  fell 
asleep.  He  was  awakened  by  soft  and  sweet  music.  He 
listened  and  then  he  heard  a  voice  call,  "All  join  hands 
and  around." 

Then  he  saw  the  cornshocks  turn  into  beautiful 
maidens  with  their  bare  limbs  gleaming  in  the  moonlight, 
who  gracefully  danced  around  and  around  to  music  that 
was  soft  but  so  sweet  as  to  be  indescribable. 

As  N.N.  watched  he  got  an  irresistible  desire  to 
throw  his  arms  around  them.  He  started  up  and  quickly 
dashed  into  the  group  and  threw  his  arms  around  one, 
but  she  changed  to  a  cornshock  in  his  arms. 

— Carbon  County. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Water  Trough 

A  farmer  had  a  legal  right  to  water  from  a  spring 
in  a  neighbor's  field.  A  pipe  had  been  laid  to  bring  the 
water  down  through  the  field  to  a  trough  that  stood 
along  the  road,  and  here  travellers  would  drink,  and 
water  their  horses  as  they  came  along. 

One  dry  summer  the  owner  of  the  spring  cut  the 
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pipe  because,  as  he  said,  there  were  too  many  persons 
making  use  of  the  water  who  had  no  right  to  it. 

The  farmer,  however,  insisted  upon  his  right  say- 
ing, "Water  is  here  for  all — for  man  and  beast,"  and 
compelled  the  owner  of  the  spring  to  mend  the  pipe  and 
furnish  water  to  the  trough. 

The  owner  died,  and  thereafter  persons  who  stopped 
off  at  night  to  take  a  drink  at  the  trough  had  water 
splashed  into  their  faces  as  if  rain  were  blown  upon 
them. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  the  inhuman  man  in  death 
trying  to  deny  water  to  people. 

— Carbon  County. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Faithful  Son 

A  man  who  had  been  a  good  father  and  a  loving  hus- 
band lay  on  his  deathbed.  He  called  his  eldest  son  to  his 
side  and  had  him  promise  that  he  would  remain  at  home 
with  his  mother  and  provide  food  for  her  and  the  other 
children. 

The  son  remained  true  to  his  promise  and  after  his 
father's  death  took  charge  of  the  family.  He  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  for  his  mother  and  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters.   Then  he  too  took  sick  and  died. 

Every  day,  after  his  burial,  his  spirit  would  appear 
to  his  mother  at  meal  time.  The  mother  became  wor- 
ried thinking  that  her  son  had  committed  a  serious 
crime  and  that  he  could  find  no  rest  in  the  tomb.  One 
day  she  asked  him,  "Why  do  you  always  come  back  to 
your  home?  Have  you  done  some  great  wrong?" 

The  son  replied,  "I  promised  my  father  that  I  would 
always  see  that  you  had  enough  to  eat,  and  I  am  keeping 
my  promise." 
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The  mother  replied  that  she  and  the  others  of  the 
family  were  well  provided  with  all  that  they  needed  and 
that  if  she  needed  him  she  would  call  him. 

Thereupon  he  disappeared  and  never  came  back. 

— Lehigh  County. 


"Bring  Out  the  Lantern" 

Up  country  there  lived  a  farmer.  Coming  home  at 
night  he  would  call  from  the  barn  to  his  wife  in  the 
house,  "Bring  out  the  lantern." 

Whenever  he  thus  called,  the  barn  immediately  be- 
came lighted  up.  This  lasted  for  a  moment  and  then 
the  light  would  move  out  of  the  barn  and  up  over  a 
hill  and  disappear. 

Years  before  the  barn  had  been  burnt  down,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  owner  himself  had  set  fire  to 
it  with  a  lantern  which  had  been  brought  to  him  by  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  called,  "  Bring  out  the  lantern." 

— Lehigh  County. 


The  Father's  Ghost 

The  old  highway  from  Kutztown  to  Reading  was  often 
flooded  and  often  very  foggy.  One  night  a  man  was  killed 
there. 

"Not  many  years  ago  I  was  coming  home  from  a 
country  church.  The  night  was  very  foggy  and  we 
crept  along  in  our  machine  at  a  snail's  pace.  Suddenly  a 
man  appeared,  carrying  an  old  fashioned  lantern.  He 
came  towards  us  on  the  driver's  side,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  passing  by,  peered  in  as  if 
to  inquire,  "Why  did  you  almost  hit  me?" 
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"We  spoke  to  no  one  about  the  matter,  but  subse- 
quently others  saw  the  same  man  and  recognized  him  as 
the  one  who  had  been  killed  accidently  at  that  place. 

"One  night  his  son,  in  driving  a  bus  to  Reading,  saw 
the  ghost.  He  stopped  his  machine,  got  out  and  walked 
back  to  the  spirit.  'What  do  you  seek?  What  do  you 
want?'  he  asked  of  it. 

"The  spirit  answered,  'Nothing,  John,  nothing.'  That 
was  the  last  time  the  ghost  was  seen." 

— Kutztown,  Pa. 


The  Indian  Lovers 

Near  the  Pinnacle*  a  light  is  often  seen  at  night, 
moving  from  one  summit  to  another. 

The  legend  goes  that  long  ago  there  was  an  Indian 
maid  who  had  a  lover.  Because  they  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry  by  the 
chief.  The  lovers  committed  suicide  by  rolling  them- 
selves up  in  their  blankets  and  casting  themselves  into 
the  fire. 

The  light  seen  at  night  time  is  the  spirit  of  the  Indian 

lover  going  to  see  his  dusky  maid. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Schpitzebarrick,"  in  the  Blue  Mountain. 


Buried  Alive 

Long  ago  an  immigrant  family  lived  near  the  O-G- 
church  in  Montgomery  County.  They  had  a  maidservant 
who  was  a  redemptioner,  and  they  treated  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  slave  or  a  beast  of  burden. 

One  morning  the  neighbors  were  told  that  the  maid- 
servant was  dead ;  that  in  the  darkness  of  early  morning 
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she  had  fallen  down  the  steps  that  led  into  the  loft  where 
she  slept  and  had  broken  her  neck. 

Because  there  were  no  relatives,  the  corpse  was  buried 
on  the  adjoining  church  cemetery  in  the  late  afternoon 
of  the  same  day. 

After  the  funeral,  when  the  community  got  to  talk- 
ing about  the  matter,  doubts  were  expressed  that  the 
maid  had  really  fallen  down  the  steps;  and  that  night 
when  the  sexton  walked  through  the  cemetery,  on  his 
way  home  from  the  corner  store,  he  came  upon  two  dogs 
digging  at  the  newly  covered  grave.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  went  out  to  the  grave  and  found  that  the 
dogs  had  dug  a  deep  hole. 

When  this  became  noised  through  the  community 
there  was  an  unanimous  feeling  that  such  happenings 
could  only  signify  that  the  maidservant  had  been  buried 
alive;  and  there  was  one  woman  who  averred  that  she 
had  felt  warmth  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse  when  she 
touched  them  before  the  coffin  was  closed. 

Quickly  the  neighbors  uncovered  the  grave  and  with 
eager  hands  tore  the  lid  from  the  coffin.  There  lay  the 
body  cold  and  stiff  with  face  downward.  And  that  to 
them  was  evidence  that  the  maid  had  come  to,  and  in 
her  struggles  had  turned  over  in  the  coffin. 

— Henry  Landis,  Souderton,  Pa. 


A  PROTECTION  AGAINST  GHOSTS 

One  need  not  fear  ghosts.  When  a  ghost  approaches 
one  need  only  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ghost  will 
disappear.  If  you  cannot  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  then 
a  Scriptural  passage  will  do  just  as  well. 

One  night  N.N.  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  village 
store.    He  had  to  pass  a  spot  that  was  haunted  by  the 
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ghost  of  a  black  man.  When  near  the  spot  he  heard  a 
horse  come  galloping  behind  him.  As  the  horse  came 
closer  he  heard  the  splash  as  the  horse  hit  the  mud 
puddles. 

He  prayed, 

"Jesus  Heilandes  Gottes  Sohn, 
Preis  un  ehr  dich  auf  dein  Thron. 
Jesus  leicht  mich  wu  ich  schteh 
Wann  auf  seinem  Weg  ich  geh." 

Immediately  thereafter  all  was  still. 

— Lehigh  County. 


GROUP  Xli 
BRAUCHE  and  hexe 

There  are  two  words  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dia- 
lect which  lend  themselves  to  a  misunderstanding  of  our 
beliefs.  These  two  words  are  brauche  and  hexe.  The 
first  is  generally  translated  powwowing,  and  thus  con- 
jures up  the  image  of  an  Indian  medicine  man  and  his 
way  of  healing. 

Branch  is  a  way  of  healing  which  has  its  roots  in 
ancient  and  Christian  folk  beliefs,  and  employs  prayers, 
blessings,  and  conjurations.  It  had  its  greatest  vogue 
among  us  around  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  has 
declined  rapidly  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  and 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  is  very  evident  to  one  who  endeavors  to  collect 
stories  on  branching.  Forty  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  to  collect  a  large  number ;  today  one 
hears  comparatively  few.  This  holds  true  also  of  hex 
and  ghost  stories. 
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The  word  hexe  is  loosely  used.  It  may  mean  a  per- 
son who  works  evil  through  an  alliance  with  the  devil, 
or  who  casts  spells  by  means  of  a  book,  or  otherwise. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  branch  and  hex  stories  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  machinations  of  an  evil  person 
are  circumvented. 


The  "Witch  Doctor"  Turned  witch 

a. 

A  farmer,  whose  cattle  were  noisy  and  restless  at 
night,  sought  advice  from  one  who  could  do  more  than 
eat  bread.* 

He  was  told  to  go  home  and  on  the  coming  night  he 
was  to  stay  indoors  no  matter  how  great  a  noise  and  com- 
motion might  arise  in  the  stables.  He,  the  braucher, 
would  attend  to  the  evil  person  that  was  tormenting  the 
cattle. 

That  night  the  horses  and  cattle  were  more  restless 
than  ever.  The  farmer  couldn't  bear  to  stay  within 
dors,  and,  against  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  arose  from 
his  bed  and  went  out  into  the  barn.  He  found  the  "doctor" 
lying  on  the  ground  in  the  horse  stable. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  watching  for  the  witch,"  answered  the  braucher. 

"Thunder- weather !  You  have  been  beating  the  cattle 
to  make  them  restless.  You  have  been  here  before  and 
done  this  very  thing  so  that  I  would  believe  that  a  witch 
was  after  my  stock  and  would  give  you  money  to  get  rid 
of  her.   Get-off  my  premises  as  fast  as  you  can."** 

— Widely  heard. 

*"kann  meh  wie  Brod  esse."  A  covert  way  of  saying  that  one 
could  branch  or  hex." 

**"Schaff  dich  vum  Hof  so  gschwind  ass  kannscht." 
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B. 

There  was  a  farmer  who  had  a  feeling  that  "some- 
thing was  wrong"*  with  his  cattle.  He  consulted  a  cer- 
tain man  who  was  known  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  evil  persons. 

He  was  told  that  evidently  some  evil  person  was  tor- 
menting his  cattle,  but  to  be  absolutely  sure,  he  and  his 
whole  family  were  to  stay  indoors  the  next  night;  the 
window  shades  were  to  be  drawn  down  to  the  window 
sills,  the  doors  were  to  be  locked,  and  the  key  holes 
plugged  shut.  In  the  morning,  if  he  found  the  tails  and 
the  manes  of  the  horses  braided,  then  surely,  "someone 
was  tormenting  them."** 

The  farmer  carried  out  the  instructions.  His  servant, 
who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  being  done,  was  away 
for  the  evening. 

When  he  returned  home  about  midnight  he  heard 
someone  moving  about  in  the  horse  stable.  He  investi- 
gated and  found  the  "doctor"  entangling  the  manes  of 
the  horses. 

— Victor  Baer,  Schnecksville,  Pa. 

*"ebbes  letz."    An  indirect  way  of  saying  that  evil  spirits 
were  tormenting  the  cattle. 
**"ebbes  hinnich  ne." 


Driving  in  the  Peg 
a. 

An  old  woman  came  along  the  road  and  met  a  neigh- 
bor's child.  The  woman  was  carrying  a  basket  of  apples, 
and  she  took  one  and  gave  it  to  the  child. 

Soon  thereafter  the  child  became  violently  ill  and 
vomited  tacks,  pins  and  nails. 
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The  father  went  to  a  braucher  and  told  his  story,  and 
also  that  he  suspected  the  old  woman  of  working  evil. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  braucher,  "that  old  woman 
worked  this  evil,  but  I'll  compel  her  to  take  her  hands 
off  your  child." 

He  gave  the  father  a  small  peg,  and  directed  him  to 
take  an  augur,  upon  returning  home,  and  bore  a  hole  in 
a  tree  in  the  yard  near  the  house.  He  was  to  drive  in 
the  peg  with  three  light  strokes.  These  strokes  would 
cause  such  discomfort  to  the  woman  that  she  would  soon 
appear  and  beg  for  relief,  promising  to  cease  annoying 
the  child. 

"Don't  strike  heavily  on  the  peg  so  as  to  drive  it  in 
all  the  way,"  warned  the  braucher.  "If  you  do  that  you 
will  kill  the  woman." 

The  man  bored  the  hole  and  set  the  peg.  Then  a  wave 
of  anger  swept  over  him  and  he  drove  in  the  peg  with 
one  mighty  blow.  Immediately  he  ran  to  the  home  of 
the  suspected  woman. 

Just  when  he  got  there,  she  drew  her  last  breath. 

— 0.  P.  Leh,  Egypt,  Pa. 

B. 

A  man  had  a  pair  of  white  horses.  Every  morning 
when  he  came  out  to  the  stable  he  found  their  manes  and 
tails  matted.   He  went  to  a  "doctor." 

He  was  told  to  lightly  drive  a  nail  in  the  sill  of  the 
stable  door  with  one  tap.  Day  after  day  he  was  to  give 
a  light  tap,  so  that  the  nail  was  forced  a  little  farther 
into  the  sill. 

He  got  tired  of  giving  a  light  tap,  and  one  day,  the 
third,  he  knocked  the  nail  in  with  one  blow.  Soon  there- 
after a  man  in  the  community  died. 

The  mark  of  a  nail  was  seen  on  the  forehead  of  the 
corpse.  — Kutztown,  Pa. 
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C. 

The  L —  family  had  been  unfortunate.  Their  poultry- 
was  dying  off ;  a  cow  had  died  and  another  cow  was  giv- 
ing bloody  milk.  The  father  said,  "Something  is  wrong 
here,"  and  summoned  a  braucher. 

* 

The  braucher  came  to  the  house,  heard  the  story,  and 
then  asked  for  a  new  Testament.  It  was  brought  to  him. 
Then  he  arose  and  locked  all  the  doors  of  the  house,  and 
also  the  doors  of  the  room  in  which  the  family  was 
sitting. 

He  took  the  big  Dutch  door  key  and  tied  the  Testa- 
ment to  the  key,  and  told  the  father  to  help  hold  up  the 
Testament  by  the  key  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Together  they  held  up  the  book. 

The  father  was  then  directed  to  think  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  might  have  bewitched  the  cattle.  The 
father  thought  of  one,  then  of  another.  As  often  as  he 
thought  of  one  certain  woman  the  Testament  turned; 
otherwise  it  was  at  rest. 

When  the  father  was  satisfied  that  he  had  the  right 
person,  the  braucher  said,  "Now  I  shall  mark  that  per- 
son." 

Then  they  went  out  into  the  yard  to  a  large  cherry 
tree.  There  a  hole  was  bored,  and  a  plug  was  made  of 
the  same  wood  and  fitted  into  the  hole.  The  braucher 
took  a  mallet  and  lightly  struck  the  peg  three  times, 
each  blow  in  one  of  the  highest  names. 

"Why  not  knock  the  plug  all  the  way  in,  and  do  the 
thing  rightly?"  asked  the  father. 

"Shu-sh!  Had  you  said  this  to  me  while  we  were  in 
the  house,  it  could  have  been  done;  but  out  in  the  free 
air,  she  has  heard  all,"  answered  the  braucher.  Having 
done  this  he  went  home. 
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Meanwhile  the  family  waited  for  developments.  A 
few  days  later  a  woman  went  about  in  our  neighborhood 
loudly  complaining  that  she  was  being  accused  of  being 
a  witch,  and  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  the  family 
about  her.  She  complained  of  pain  at  her  kidneys.  The 
cattle  all  became  well. 

— Told  by  one  in  Northampton  County 
who  believed  the  story. 

D. 

There  was  a  family  which  was  visited  by  an  old  woman 
who  always  brought  something  to  eat  for  the  children. 
After  she  left  the  children  would  become  upset.  They 
would  jump  from  chair  to  chair  and  on  the  table;  they 
would  walk  along  the  washboards  and  even  try  to  run 
up  the  wall. 

Counsel  was  sought  from  one  who  had  experience 
with  such  matters.  He  told  the  family  to  note  carefully, 
upon  the  woman's  next  visit,  where  she  sat  and  where 
the  heel  of  her  shoe  touched  the  floor. 

Immediately  after  she  left,  a  nail  was  to  be  driven 
into  the  floor  where  the  heel  of  her  shoe  had  rested. 
However,  great  care  was  to  be  taken  that  the  nail  was 
not  driven  into  the  spot  where  the  sole  had  touched  the 
floor. 

This  was  done,  and  the  old  woman  soon  returned  and 
begged  for  release  from  the  pain  in  her  foot. 

— Egypt,  Pa. 

E. 

There  was  a  man  who  suspected  that  a  certain  woman 
tormented  his  cattle,  and  so  he  went  to  a  braucher.  The 
braucher  listened  to  his  story  and  then  directed  him  to 
"go  home  and  get  an  auger;"  then  said  he,  "go  up  into 
the  woodlot  and  bore  three  holes  in  three  white  oak  trees, 
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one  hole  to  a  tree.    Make  three  pegs  that  will  fit  tightly 
in  the  holes  and  pound  in  each  peg  with  three  strokes." 
The  man  did  so.    Several  days  later  he  met  the 

braucher. 

"Have  you  carried  out  my  instructions?"  asked  the 
braucher. 

"Yes,  fully,"  replied  the  man. 

"Did  you  pound  in  the  pegs  with  three  strokes,  as  I 
told  you?"  asked  the  braucher. 

"No,  with  one,"  answered  the  man  with  a  curse. 

"Then  you  killed  the  woman,"  said  the  braucher, 
solemnly. 

"Not  at  all.  I  just  passed  there  a  half  hour  ago  and 
she  was  as  well  as  ever,"  answered  the  man  as  he  glared 
at  the  braucher. 

— Sidney  Wotring,  Ballietsville,  Pa. 


Good  Advice 
a. 

To  a  braucher  one  Winter  came  a  man  who  said  that 
his  cows  were  tormented  by  some  evil  spirits.  Said  the 
braucher,  "I'll  go  along  home  with  you  and  look  into  the 
matter." 

The  braucher  noted  that  the  stabling  was  poor;  that 
there  were  large  openings  in  the  roof  and  in  the  sides 
of  the  barn.  Said  the  braucher,  "Close  up  tightly  the 
roof  and  the  sides  and  then  the  evil  spirits  cannot  enter." 

This  was  done  and  the  cows  from  then  on  were  un- 
molested. 

Summer  came  and  the  cows  were  driven  to  pasture. 
Again  the  man  came  to  the  braucher.  This  time  the  milk 
turned  sour  in  the  pots.   The  braucher  went  along  to  the 
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man's  home  and  asked  to  see  the  milk  crocks,  and  found 
that  they  were  not  kept  clean. 

He  took  all  the  crocks  out  on  the  manure  heap,  and 
then  asked  for  a  gun.  He  shot  the  crocks  to  pieces. 
"Now  go  and  buy  new  crocks  and  keep  them  clean.  The 
witches  won't  be  after  you  anymore." 

— Julius  Lentz,  Laurys,  Pa. 

B. 

A  man  who  thought  his  cattle  were  tormented  by  evil 
spirits  consulted  a  braucher.  After  listening  patiently  to 
a  long  account  of  misfortune,  the  braucher  asked,  "Can 
you  see  the  rafters  when  you  are  in  the  cow  stable  and 
look  upwards?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  man. 

"Up  under  the  roof  are  the  evil  spirits  and  they  look 
down  on  the  cattle.  There's  your  trouble,"  said  the 
braucher.  "Go  home  and  buy  four  large  loads  of  hay 
and  put  the  hay  in  the  mow  above  the  cow  stable.  That 
will  close  the  holes,  and  then  feed  your  cows  well." 

The  man  followed  the  counsel  of  the  braucher  and  got 
rid  of  the  evil  spirits. 

— John  Minnich,  Laurys,  Pa. 
C. 

A  farmer's  cattle  were  underfed  and  consequently  sub- 
ject to  sickness.  The  farmer  was  a  superstitious  person 
and  concluded  that  his  cattle  were  bewitched,  and  he 
consulted  a  braucher.  When  the  braucher  came  he 
quickly  saw  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

His  advice  to  the  farmer  was :  "Clean  out  the  stables 
with  three  forks;  throw  hay  down  from  the  mow  into 
the  feed  entry  three  times  a  day,  using  three  forks  to  do 
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so;  and  finally  put  three  full  forks  of  hay  every  day  in 
each  hay  rack." 

Thee  days  later  the  farmer  reported  to  the  braucher 
that  the  cattle  had  improved  "wonderfully." 

D. 

A  servant  who  had  not  been  paid  by  his  master  for 
a  long  time  went  to  a  braucher  for  counsel.  He  was  di- 
rected to  throw  stones  on  the  roof  of  his  master's  house 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  several  nights  in 
succession.    This  the  servant  did. 

The  stones  rolling  down  from  the  roof  awakened  the 
master  and  also  frightened  him.  He  also  consulted  the 
braucher. 

"Do  you  owe  any  man  anything?"  asked  the  braucher. 
"Yes,"  answered  the  man. 

"Pay  what  you  owe  at  the  end  of  each  month  and 
then  you  will  be  free  from  this  trouble,"  said  the  braucher. 

The  man  went  home  and  paid  his  debt  and  the  noc- 
turnal noises  ceased.  But  whenever  the  servant  was  in 
need  of  money  he  resorted  to  stone  throwing. 


The  Last  Witch  is  Dead 

The  last  witch  is  dead.    Here  greediness  caused  her 

aeath. 

Every  morning  she  would  say  as  she  milked  her  towel* 
for  milk  and  cream,  "From  every  man  a  spoonful." 

One  morning,  last  week,  she  said  as  she  milked  her 
towel,  "From  every  man  a  crockful."  And  so  much  milk 
poured  into  her  room  that  she  was  drowned.  She  was 
the  last  of  the  witches. 

— Lehigh  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
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The  Broom's  the  Thing 

A  witch  cannot  step  over  a  broom,  and  to  prevent  a 
witch  from  entering  a  house  one  had  only  to  lay  a  broom 
in  front  of  the  door. 

A  broom  could  be  used  with  power  against  a  witch. 
There  was  a  family  which  felt  that  an  old  woman  living 
not  far  away  had  bewitched  one  of  its  members.  One 
day  the  old  woman  was  seen  coming  on  a  visit.  Quickly 
the  young  son  ran  down  into  the  cellar  and  struck  a 
nail  in  the  ceiling  directly  under  a  chair  in  the  kitchen 
that  was  to  be  left  vacant  for  the  visitor  to  sit  in.  From 
the  nail  he  hung  a  broom. 

The  woman  came  and  took  the  chair  that  was  pre- 
pared for  her.  After  she  had  talked  a  long  time  she 
tried  to  rise  up  from  the  chair,  and  could  not.  She 
talked  a  little  longer,  and  again  tried  to  rise  up  from  the 
chair,  and  could  not.  She  talked  a  little  longer,  and 
again  tried  to  rise  up  from  the  chair,  and  could  not. 

Then  she  said,  "If  you  take  the  broom  away  from 
beneath  the  chair  I  shall  never  torment  any  member  of 
this  family  anymore." 

The  broom  was  taken  away,  and  she  went  home.  She 
never  came  back. 

— Treichlers,  Pa. 


The  Witches  Are  Riding 

Long  ago  a  family  lived  along  the  public  road  near 
the  village  of  R — .  One  day  two  of  the  little  children 
were  playing  in  the  public  road  making  mud  pies,  and 
the  mother  and  grandmother  were  working  in  the  yard. 

Hearing  a  noise,  the  mother  and  grandmother  simul- 
taneously looked  up  and  saw  to  their  horror  three  horse- 
men bearing  down  upon  the  children  at  breakneck  speed. 
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They  were  coming  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
children  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

In  despair  the  mother  cried  out,  "Oh  God,  help  my 
children."* 

Immediately  the  three  horsemen  disappeared,  and 
three  elderberry  canes  lay  in  the  road.  The  horsemen 
had  been  three  witches. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"0  Gott,  helf  meine  Kinde." 


The  Good  Old  Days 

Two  men  had  gotten  hold  of  the  Seventh  Book  of 
Moses  and  decided  to  call  upon  a  rich  and  avaricious  old 
miller  with  the  expectation  of  getting  money  from  him. 

When  they  got  close  to  his  mill  they  found  him  at  his 
cider  press.  One  of  them  went  up  to  him  while  the  other 
stealthily  stole  into  the  building  and  concealed  himself 
in  a  dark  corner. 

Said  the  first  one  to  the  miller,  "I  have  here  the 
Seventh  Book  of  Moses  and  I  can  raise  the  'Old  One'* 
and  he  will  make  you  very  rich.  What  say  you?  Shall 
I  go  ahead?" 

"Go  ahead,"  answered  the  miller. 

"Lock  the  door,  and  then  I  shall  read." 

The  door  of  the  room  was  locked  and  the  man  opened 
his  book  and  read.  After  a  little  while  he  paused  and 
said,  "We  are  now  coming  to  a  more  difficult  part." 

He  read  on,  and  after  a  little  pause,  again  looked  at 
the  miller  and  said,  "From  here  on  it  will  become  even 
more  difficult." 

He  read  on  a  little,  paused  again,  looked  up  at  the 
miller  and  said,  "Now  comes  the  most  difficult  part — 
and  then  the  devil  will  appear — and  then  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  up  to  you."** 
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He  read  on,  and  his  companion,  who  was  waiting,  at 
a  given  signal  came  forth  from  his  dark  corner  blow- 
ing a  flame  out  of  his  mouth.  Seeing  which  the  miller 
dashed  headlong  through  the  window,  breaking  glass 
and  taking  sash  and  frame  with  him. 

In  relating  the  experience  one  of  the  two  men  said, 
"If  the  old  devil  hadn't  broken  away  from  us  we  would 
have  gotten  five  hundred  dollars  out  of  him."*** 

— Sydney  Wotring,  Ballietsville,  Pa. 

*The  Devil. 

**"Vun  nau  a  wadds  recht  hadd  un  noh  kummt  dar  Deiwel, 
un  noh  muscht  duh  ausmache  mit  im." 

***"Wann  dar  aid  Deiwel  uns  net  darrich  gange  wer  hette  mar 
finf  hunnert  Daler  aus  im  grickt." 


The  inquisitive  Servant 

Witches  would  hold  gatherings  in  fields,  and  the 
places  of  such  gatherings  were  circular  spots  where  noth- 
ing grew.   Such  spots  were  called  "witch  rings." 

There  was  a  servant  in  the  home  of  a  witch.  One 
night  he  saw  that  she  greased  her  feet  with  lard,  and 
then  she  went  to  the  fireplace  and  said,  "'Up  the  chimney 
I  go  and  touch  no  part  of  it."*  She  immediately  was 
wafted  up  through  the  chimney. 

The  servant  also  greased  his  feet  and  going  to  the 
chimney  said,  "Up  the  chimney  I  go  and  touch  every- 
thing."** He  was  whisked  up  through  the  chimney, 
bumping  from  side  to  side  all  the  way  up. 

Through  the  air  he  was  taken  until  he  came  to  the 
place  where  the  witches  were  assembling,  and  there  he 
partook  of  a  most  wonderful  meal. 

At  four  o'clock  the  cocks  crowed  and  everything  dis- 
appeared. The  servant  was  left  alone  with  nothing 
around  but  some  old  bones. 
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He  didn't  know  where  he  was,  but  he  started  to 
walk  away  in  the  hope  that  he  would  meet  someone  who 
could  tell  him  where  he  was.  When  dawn  came,  he 
recognized  his  surroundings.  He  was  a  good  day's  jour- 
ney from  home. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Do  geh  ich  dar  Schannschte  nuff  un  gehe  narrjets  dawedder." 
**"Do  geh  ich  dar  Schannschte  nuff  un  iwweralich  wedder." 


The  Devil  Cannot  Do  the  Impossible 

Persons  become  witches  by  reading  an  evil  book  like 
the  Seventh  Book  of  Moses.  After  one  has  read  a  goodly 
part  of  such  a  book  one  gets  into  the  power  of  the  devil, 
who  appears  with  a  paper  for  the  reader  to  sign.  To 
those  who  sign  the  devil  gives  certain  powers  for  life, 
but  after  death  the  devil  takes  them  for  his  own. 

Some  carpenters  were  tearing  down  an  old  log  house, 
and  found  an  evil  book  lying  between  the  logs.  At  noon, 
as  they  sat  at  lunch,  one  of  them  opened  the  book  and 
read.   He  read  on  until  the  devil  appeared. 

The  devil  asked  the  frightened  reader,  "What  is  your 
desire?  What  do  you  want  of  me?"* 

The  reader  was  so  scared  that  he  could  not  talk,  but 
one  of  the  others  quickly  picked  up  a  bottle  with  a  broken 
bottom  and  said,  "Fill  this  bottle  with  water." 

The  devil  took  the  bottle  and  went  to  a  pump  that 
stood  nearby.  While  he  was  vainly  trying  to  fill  the 
bottle  one  of  the  carpenters  ran  to  a  braucher  and  had 
him  release  the  reader  from  the  power  of  the  devil. 

*"Was  is  dei  Begehr"  "Was  widd  vun  mir?" 
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In  His  Own  Household 

Once  there  was  a  farmer  whose  manservant  met  his 
death  in  a  mysterious  way.  The  servant  slept  in  a  cabin 
that  stood  apart  from  the  main  house.  On  the  morning 
after  the  third  night  that  he  slept  there  he  was  found 
dead. 

The  farmer  hired  a  second  servant.  He,  too,  slept 
in  the  cabin ;  and  he,  too,  was  found  a  corpse  on  the  third 
morning. 

Thereafter  the  farmer  would  not  hire  any  servants 
because  he  was  afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  them. 

One  day  a  man  came  along  and  offered  his  services 
as  a  servant.*  He  said  that  he  was  aware  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  former  servants,  but  he  was  not  afraid 
and  was  ready  and  willing  to  sleep  in  the  cabin  where 
the  others  had  met  their  death.  For  his  protection  he 
needed  only  very  hot  water  and  a  very  sharp  knife,  and 
these  were  to  be  given  him  by  the  farmer  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  other  living  person.** 

For  two  nights  the  servant  slept  in  the  cabin  without 
being  molested.  However,  on  the  third  night,  at  mid- 
night, a  large  white  cat  crawled  through  a  hole  into  the 
cabin. 

The  cat  glared  at  the  servant  for  a  while,  and  then 
sharply  hissed,  "Scat!  U-ow.  If  you  won't,  U-ow,  I 
will."*** 

The  servant  quickly  dashed  the  hot  water  upon  the 
cat,  and  as  she  endeavored  to  escape  through  the  hole, 
he  cut  off  one  of  her  front  paws.  In  the  morning  he 
found  that  the  paw  had  changed  to  a  human  finger  with 
a  ring  upon  it.  He  took  the  finger  to  the  farmer  who 
recognized  the  ring  as  his  wife's  wedding  ring. 

The  farmer  went  upstairs  to  his  wife's  room.  She 
was  still  in  bed,  and,  when  asked  by  her  husband  why 
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she  had  not  yet  gotten  up,  replied  that  she  had  a  severe 
headache.  He,  however,  tore  the  bedcovers  off  her,  and 
saw  that  her  ring  finger  was  missing. 

Thereupon  he  and  the  servant  seized  her  and  took 
her  downstairs.  They  bound  her  by  her  legs  to  two 
horses,  and  drove  the  horses  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  she  was  torn  apart. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  witch,  and  of  the  farmer's 
troubles. 

— Beulah  Reinheimer,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

*"hot  sich  agebodde  fa  Gnecht." 
**"ken  lewendicher  Mensch." 
***"Pack!  Uhau  Wann  du  net,  Uhau,   pack,   du   ich,  Pack! 
Uhau!" 


The  Book's  the  Thing 

"A  brauch  book  is  no  evil  book,"  said  old  Mr.  N— . 
"There  is  nothing  in  such  a  book  but  prayers  and  there 
are  some  persons  who  call  it  a  prayer  book.  The  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Book  of  Moses,  however,  is  an  evil  book. 
With  that  book  one  can  do  all  kinds  of  evil,  if  one  re- 
nounces God  and  swears  allegiance  to  the  devil. 

"They  say  that  book  is  printed  in  black  and  red, 
black  pages  with  white  letters  and  white  pages  with  red 
letters.  I  never  saw  a  copy.  The  D —  family  of  the  D — 
valley  got  possession  of  such  a  book  and  swore  allegiance 
to  the  devil.  An  old  dragon — a  dragon  is  a  devil  with  a 
big  fiery  head  and  a  long  tail — lived  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain not  far  from  the  D — home. 

"One  night  the  dragon  came  down  from  his  den  and 
passed  close  by  the  D —  home.  The  D — s  ran  out  and 
yelled,  'Dragon,  dragon,  we  need  money.  Give  us  money. 
We  need  money.' 

"The  dragon  turned  around,  and,  rumbling  and  hiss- 
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ing,  came  upon  them.  They  fled  indoors  and  had  barely 
time  to  close  and  bar  the  door  against  him.  Thereafter, 
whenever  they  went  out  of  doors  at  night,  something 
unseen  would  lay  hold  of  them  and  cast  them  to  the 
ground. 

"I  would  not  like  to  touch  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Book  of  Moses.  There  was  a  maid  who  read  in  her 
master's  copy  in  his  absence.  She  read  until  the  devil 
appeared  and  took  her  into  his  power,  and  made  her  do 
his  will;  she  took  the  chaff  out  of  the  chaff  bags  and 
burned  it;  she  pulled  up  the  newly  planted  onions  and 
reset  them  with  their  heads  up  and  stalks  down;  and 
then  the  devil  took  a  crock,  knocked  out  the  bottom  and 
directed  her  to  pump  it  full  of  water;  and  this  she  was 
doing  when  her  master  came  home  and  released  her  by 
reading  backwards. 

"There  was  a  famous  hunter  who  had  such  a  book 
which  he  used  in  hunting.  He  told  his  boys  that  they 
could  never  shoot  a  deer. 

"The  boys  went  out  hunting  and  came  upon  a  giant 
buck  deer.  They  shot  at  him,  and  missed;  they  shot 
again,  and  missed.  Despite  all  the  shooting  the  buck 
stood  still  and  looked  at  them.  Then  one  of  the  boys 
cried  out,  'By  Judas,  that  must  be  our  father.'  I  don't 
know  but  that  he  was  right." 


The  Braucher's  Servant 

Old  Mr.  S —  was  a  widely  known  braucher.  His 
specialty  was  holy  water,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
water  from  snow  that  had  fallen  in  March,  or  rain  water 
in  which  a  paper  with  a  Scriptural  text  upon  it  had  been 
put. 

Now  S —  was  a  farmer  whose  cattle  were  notori- 
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ously  thin  and  scrawny,  but  instead  of  feeding  them 
properly  he  depended  upon  his  holy  water  which  he  would 
squirt  upon  the  cattle  every  morning  and  evening. 

One  morning  after  his  ministration  of  his  holy  water 
he  remarked  to  his  servant,  "Yet  three  months  and  then 
the  cattle  will  be  freed  from  all  evil;  then  they  will  fat- 
ten up." 

Thereupon  the  servant  answered,  "Your  cattle  need 
less  holy  water  on  the  outside  and  more  feed  on  the  in- 
side;* and  if  you  do  not  give  them  more  feed  they  won't 
be  here  in  three  months  no  matter  how  much  holy  water 
you  throw  upon  them." 

—Egypt,  Pa. 

"Was  des  do  Vieh  brauch  is  wennicher  heilich  Wasser  uff  di 
haut  un  mehner  schrod  im  Bauch." 


Addressing  the  Spirits 
a. 

If  one  meets  a  spirit  at  night  one  should  say, 

"Good  Spirits  praise  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  King."* 

If  the  spirit  is  a  good  spirit,  it  will  reply,  "I,  also."** 

If  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  it  will  say,  "I,  not." 

"Gude  Geischde  lowe  den  Harm  da  almechdicher  Keenich." 
**"Ich  a." 

B. 

A  dragon  guards  money.  If  one  meets  a  dragon  and 
desires  money  one  should  say,  "I'll  go  half  shares  with 
you."* 

There  was  a  man  who  met  a  dragon.  He  cried, 
"Dragon,  I'll  go  half  shares  with  you." 

Thereupon  the  dragon  threw  a  bag  full  of  burnt  rags 
to  the  man,  and  disappeared. 

*"Ich  schteh  halb  Badd  mit  dir." 
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C. 

A  braucher  was  called  to  drive  the  evil  spirits  from 
a  house.  He  took  his  cane  upon  which  there  were  rude 
carvings  and  tapped  on  the  floor  around  the  room.  When 
he  got  into  the  corner  nearest  the  door,  he  cried,  "Here 
they  are." 

Then  he  said,  addressing  the  spirits, 

"Ye  spirits  of  hell,  begone ! 
This  house  belongs  to  God  alone."* 

— All  of  the  above  heard  in  Lehigh  County. 

*"Ihr  Hellengeischder  geht  ihr  heraus 
Des  is  Gotteshaus." 


GROUP  XIII 

"EILESCHPIJJEL" 

Eileschpijjel  is  a  beloved  character  throughout  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  region.  He  is  known  as  "Eilesch- 
pijjel" (Lambert's  spelling),  "Eideschpiggel,"  "Till 
Eileschpickel,"  "Eire  Schpickel,"  "Eilenshpiggel,"  and 
even  as  "Eirisch  Bickel." 

A  large  number  of  stories  have  collected  around  his 
name.  Most  of  them  present  him  as  a  more  or  less  love- 
able  character,  and  without  the  brutality  and  malicious- 
ness which  appear  in  the  European  stories  of  him. 

He  is  regarded  by  some  of  our  people  as  a  real  per- 
son who  lived  in  the  not  far  distant  past.  "My  father 
knew  Eileschpijjel  well,"  said  one  man. 

"Eileschpijjel  often  came  to  my  grandfather's  house," 
said  another. 

"Eileschpijjel  was  still  living  when  my  father  was  a 
little  boy,"  said  a  third. 
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However,  one  said,  "The  old  people  thought  that 
Eileschpijjel  was  the  devil." 

Of  a  person  who  persists  in  doing  things  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  it  is  said,  "He  is  a  real  Eileschpijjel,"  or 
"He  has  the  ways  of  Eileschpijjel."** 

When  a  person  succeeds  in  performing  a  difficult  task 
in  the  presence  of  others,  not  infrequently  the  remark  is 
made,  "Eileschpijjel  is  the  master  of  the  devil;"  if  he 
fails,  "The  devil  is  the  master  of  Eileschpijjel,"*** 

*"Er  is  en  rechder  Eileschpijjel." 
**"Des  sin  so  Eileschpijjel  Schtreech." 
***"Dar  Eileschpijjel  is  iwwer  dar  Deiwel."   "Der  Deiwel  is 
iwwer  dar  Eileschpijjel." 


ElLESCHPUJEL'S  CONTESTS  WITH 
THE  DEVIL 

A. 

The  Sewing  Contest 
1. 

One  day  Eileschpijjel  was  making  a  suit  when  the 
devil  came  along  and  looked  on.  After  a  while  the  devil 
said,  "I  can  sew  faster  than  you." 

They  made  a  wager,  and  because  the  devil  did  not 
want  to  be  seen,  they  crawled  into  a  bakeoven  to  hold 
the  contest. 

Eileschpijjel  used  a  short  thread  and  the  devil  a  long 
one.  Every  time  the  devil  wanted  to  draw  out  the 
thread  he  had  to  crawl  out  of  the  bakeoven. 

Thereupon,  the  devil  suggested  that  they  finish  the 
contest  upon  a  house  top.  Here  again  the  devil's  thread 
was  so  long  that  he  was  compelled  to  waste  his  time 
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freeing  it  from  the  eaves  and  the  corners  of  the  house. 
Meanwhile  Eileschpijjel  was  busily  sewing. 

Disgusted,  the  devil  said,  "It's  no  use;  I  can't  keep 
up  with  you,"  and  fled. 

— Oscar  Laub,  Egypt,  Pa.,  and  others. 

2. 

Eileschpijjel  and  the  devil  made  a  wager  as  to  which 
one  could  most  quickly  sew  the  seams  of  pantaloons. 
While  the  devil  was  threading  the  needles,  Eileschpijjel 
said,  "Don't  make  my  thread  too  short."  The  devil  an- 
swered, "I  won't." 

Eileschpijjel's  thread  was  so  long  that  he  had  to 
climb  up  on  the  top  of  the  roof  to  draw  it  out,  and  it 
became  entangled  around  the  chimney  and  in  the  eaves. 
By  the  time  the  thread  had  been  straightened  out,  the 
devil  had  finished  with  his  sewing. 

— Lehigh  County. 

B. 

The  Swimming  Contest 

Eileschpijjel  and  the  devil  both  boasted  about  their 
ability  to  swim  long  distances.  To  settle  matters  they 
agreed  to  have  a  contest,  on  a  certain  day,  in  a  great 
river. 

They  met  at  the  river  bank  on  the  appointed  day. 
The  devil  was  ready  for  the  contest,  but  not  so  Eilesch- 
pijjel. 

"Before  we  start,  a  calf  must  be  butchered,"  said  he. 
"Why?"  asked  the  devil. 

"I  am  not  going  to  swim  fourteen  days  without  eat- 
ing,"* answered  Eileschpijjel. 
The  devil  fled. 

—Wind  Gap,  Pa. 
*"Do  wadd  ken  vaerzeh  Dag  gschwumme  uhne  gesse." 
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C. 

The  Threshing  Contest 

Eileschpijjel  and  the  devil  disputed  about  threshing. 
Eileschpijjel  insisted  that  he  could  throw  the  sheaves 
down  from  the  mow  faster  than  the  devil  could  feed 
them  into  the  threshing  machine.    This  the  devil  denied. 

When  the  test  was  made,  Eileschpijjel  discovered 
that  despite  his  greatest  exertions  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  his  boast.  However,  when  he  threw  the  last  sheaf 
down  he  immediately  jumped  after  it  and  cried,  "I  win. 
I  have  done  it."* 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Ich  habs  gewunne.    Ich  bin  faddich." 

D. 

The  Contest  of  Enduring  Heat 

Eileschpijjel  and  the  devil  disputed  as  to  which  one 
could  stand  most  heat.  To  settle  the  matter  they  con- 
structed an  oven,  and  built  a  roaring  fire  in  its  fire- 
place.   Then  they  crawled  into  the  oven. 

The  heat  was  so  great  that  Eileschpijjel  could  no 
longer  bear  it.   He  crawled  towards  the  door. 

The  devil  in  a  tone  of  triumph  asked,  "What  are  you 
doing?"* 

Eileschpijjel  answered,  "I  want  to  add  more  wood 
to  the  fire;  I  feel  chilly."** 

Said  the  devil,  "I  must  get  out  of  this.  I  am  almost 
burned  up." 

— Very  widely  heard. 

*"Was  widd?" 
**"Holz  uffs  Feier  du.  Es  dutt  mich  iwwerlafe." 
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E. 

The  Contest  of  Strength 
The  devil  and  Eileschpijjel  had  a  dispute  as  to  which 
was  the  stronger.    The  devil  to  show  his  strength  tore 
an  immense  tree  up  by  its  roots  and  threw  it  up  into 
the  air. 

Then  came  Eileschpijjel's  turn  to  show  his  strength. 
He  started  to  climb  a  tree,  and  thereby  immediately 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  devil. 

"Why  are  you  climbing  a  tree?"  asked  he. 

"I  don't  care  to  waste  time  in  pulling  up  one  tree. 
I  am  going  to  bind  the  tops  of  several  trees  together 
and  then  I'll  pull  them  all  out  at  one  time,"  answered 
Eileschpijjel. 

The  devil  gave  up  the  contest. 

— Lehigh  County. 

F. 

The  Test  by  Water 

Eileschpijjel  and  the  devil  were  rival  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire.  One  day  the  father 
told  them  that  he  was  unable  to  decide  whose  suit  to 
favor  and  that  he  was  going  to  put  both  to  a  test.  They 
were  to  dip  their  hands  in  water,  and  the  one  whose 
hands  first  became  dry  should  have  the  daughter. 

Eileschpijjel  and  the  devil  were  willing  to  undergo 
the  test.  Basins  were  brought  to  to  them,  and  they 
dipped  their  hands  in  the  water. 

The  devil  upon  bringing  his  hands  out  of  the  water, 
quietly  held  them  out  in  front  of  him.  Eileschpijjel, 
however,  shaking  his  head  and  saying,  "  I  don't  want 
her,  I  don't  want  her,"  waved  his  hands  to  and  fro,  as 
if  to  emphasize  his  words.  And  before  the  devil  realized 
what  was  happening,  Eileschpijjel's  hands  were  dry. 

— Mrs.  Anna.  D.  K.  Haas,  Orefield,  R.  D.  1,  Pa. 
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The  Devil  and  Eileschpijjel 
Steal  Pigs 

Eileschpijjel  and  the  devil  went  forth  to  steal  pigs. 
They  got  to  a  pen  which  had  a  large  number  of  pigs. 

Said  Eileschpijjel  to  the  devil,  "You  take  the  ones 
with  straight  tails  and  I'll  takes  the  ones  with  curly 
tails." 

The  devil  was  willing  and  thus  Eileschpijjel  got  all 
healthy  pigs  and  the  devil  all  the  sick  ones. 

— Lehigh  County. 

This  story  rests  on  the  belief  that  pigs  with  straight  tails  are 
not  in  good  health. 


The  Devil  Wants  Eileschpujel's 

SOUL 

Eileschpijjel  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  devil  was  to  fill  a  room  with  gold  for 
him. 

The  devil  was  willing  and  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
ceiling  of  a  large  room.  Thereupon  the  devil  began  to 
pour  gold  into  the  room. 

Eileschpijjel,  however,  had  made  a  hole  in  the  floor 
of  the  room.  When  the  devil  found  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fill  the  room,  he  disappeared. 


The  Devil  Does  Not  recognize 
His  Favorite  Implement 

Eileschpijjel  had  a  blacksmith  shop.  One  day  while 
he  was  busy  at  the  anvil,  the  devil  came  and  said, 
"Eileschpijjel,  your  time  is  up.  I  have  come  to  fetch 
you.    Come  along." 
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"I  am  too  busy  today,  and  cannot  go  along  with  you," 
answered  Eileschpijjel.  "I  am  a  good  smith,  and  have 
very  much  work.  I  cannot  go  with  you  and  leave  my 
work  unfinished." 

They  argued  at  length,  and  finally  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  devil  was  to  go  away  for  a  short 
time;  if  he,  upon  coming  back,  could  tell  what  tool  or 
implement  Eileschpijjel  was  making,  then  Eileschpijjel 
would  straightway  go  with  him.  If  not,  then  Eilesch- 
pijjel was  to  be  forever  free  from  the  power  of  the  devil. 

The  devil  went  away.  When  he  came  back  he  found 
Eileschpijjel  working  on  a  piece  of  iron  which  he  ap- 
parently was  fashioning  into  a  pitchfork  with  two  tines. 
One  tine  curved  only  slightly  upwards,  but  the  other 
was  bent  upwards  almost  at  right  angles. 

"What  am  I  making?"  asked  Eileschpijjel. 

"A  hayfork,"  immediately  answered  the  devil. 

"Wrong,"  said  Eileschpijjel,  as  he  quickly  turned  the 
piece  of  iron  over  so  that  the  tines  were  downwards, 
and  pounded  the  straight  tine  into  line  with  the  other. 
"This  is  a  manure  hook." 

— Lehigh  County. 

The  manure  hook,  "Mischthoke,"  was  spoken  of  as  the 
devil's  favorite  implement  of  torment. 

The  story  assumes  that  Eileschpijjel  had  sold  his  soul  to  the 
devil. 


Something  new  in  the  World 

Eileschpijjel  obtained  a  thousand  dollars  from  the 
devil.  An  agreement  was  made  that  Eileschpijjel  was 
to  show  something  in  the  world  that  was  new  to  the 
devil,  at  the  end  of  two  years.  If  he  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  the  money  would  belong  to  him;  if  he  failed,  then 
he  was  to  belong  to  the  devil,  body  and  soul. 

The  two  years  passed  rapidly  and  Eileschpijjel  had 
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not  found  anything  new.  On  the  appointed  day,  in 
desperation,  he  had  his  wife  divest  herself  of  her  clothes. 
Then  he  smeared  her  body  with  molasses,  and  rolled  her 
in  the  feathers  of  a  feather-bed. 

Promptly  on  the  appointed  hour  the  devil  appeared. 

"Where  is  this  new  thing?"  he  asked. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Eileschpijjel. 

Thereupon  his  wife  came  crawling  into  the  room,  on 
hands  and  knees." 

"What  animal  is  this?"  said  Eileschpijjel. 

The  devil  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  strange  ani- 
mal. He  walked  around  it,  and  he  walked  back  and  forth 
through  the  room,  all  the  time  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
with  visible  perplexity  upon  the  strange  form. 

Finally  he  said,  "Well,  ears  it  has  none.  .  .  .  Tail 
there  is  none.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no  mouth.  .  .  . 
Nothing  but  feathers  and  feathers.  .  .  .  Now  what 
could  such  a  thing  be?  .  .  .  Eileschpijjel,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  this.    Keep  the  money." 

— Lehigh  County. 

This  story  apparently  rests  on  the  Biblical  passage,  Ecclesiastes 
I,  9,"  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

In  the  past,  one  not  infrequently  heard  people  say,  "Sis  nix 
neies  unnich  di  Sunn,"  or  "in  de  Welt." 


Farming  on  Shares 

The  devil  and  Eileschpijjel  farmed  on  shares.  The 
first  year  they  agreed  that  the  devil  should  have  that 
part  of  the  crop  which  grew  above  ground,  and  Eilesch- 
pijjel that  part  of  the  crop  which  grew  under  the  ground. 
Turnips  were  planted  and  when  the  division  of  the  crops 
was  made,  Eileschpijjel  got  the  roots  and  the  devil  the 
foliage. 

The  second  year,  the  devil  said  that  he  wanted  what 
grew  under  the  ground  and  Eileschpijjel  should  have 
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what  grew  above  the  ground.  Wheat  was  planted  and 
the  devil  got  the  roots  and  Eileschpijjel  the  grain. 

The  third  year,  the  devil,  hoping  to  get  the  better  of 
Eileschpijjel,  said  that  he  wanted  both  the  tops  and  the 
roots  of  the  crop,  and  Eileschpijjel  should  have  the  mid- 
dle parts.  Corn  was  planted,  and  Eileschpijjel  got  the 
ears. 

— Lehigh  County. 

This  story  is  very  widely  heard.  The  first  part  of  the  story 
is  sometimes  given  as  an  explanation  of  the  proverb,  "Ausmache 
wie  dar  Deiwel  an  di  Riewe."  "To  make  out  like  the  devil  with 
the  turnips." 


Eileschpijjel's  Smoke  Pipe 

Eileschpijjel  was  out  hunting  with  an  old  musket. 
The  devil  came  along  and  seeing  the  musket  asked,  "What 
is  that?" 

Eileschpijjel  answered,  "A  smoke  pipe"  and  turn- 
ing the  end  of  the  barrel  to  the  devil,  said,  "Take  a  puff." 

The  devil  took  the  end  of  the  barrel  into  his  mouth 
and  began  to  suck.  Thereupon  Eileschpijjel  pulled  the 
trigger  and  the  bullet  and  the  smoke  flew  into  the  devil's 
mouth. 

The  devil,  coughing  and  gasping  for  breath,  spat  out 
the  bullet  and  said,  "You — you  surely  use  strong  to- 
bacco." 

— Anson  Sittler,  Egypt,  Pa.,  and  many  others. 

Eileschpijjel  calls  the  barrel  of  the  musket  a  smoke  pipe.  The 
devil  understands  him  to  mean  a  pipe  for  smoking  tobacco  which 
in  the  dialect  is  called  "Schmokpeif."' 
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ElLESCHPIJJEL  ON  THE  FARM 

Eileschpijjel  was  directed  by  his  master  to  hitch  up 
a  four-horse  team.  "Hitch  the  sorrel  horses  in  front  and 
the  two  black  horses  in  back  and  bring  the  team  out 
into  the  field." 

Time  passed  by  and  Eileschpijjel  did  not  appear.  The 
impatient  farmer  went  to  see  what  was  wrong  and  found 
that  Eileschpijjel  had  hitched  one  span  to  the  front  of 
the  wagon  and  the  other  to  the  rear. 

"What  does  this  mean?  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  hitch 
the  sorrels  in  front  and  the  blacks  behind?"  cried  the 
angry  farmer. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  have  done.  The  sorrels  are  in 
front  and  the  blacks  behind  but  with  such  hitching  the 
devil  himself  can't  do  any  driving." 

"Get  out  into  the  field  and  tie  up  the  sheaves,"  said 
the  farmer. 

Now,  the  farmer  used  the  word  "uffbinne,"  which 
means  to  tie  up,  but  it  also  has  the  meaning  to  untie; 
and  it  was  the  latter  meaning  which  Eileschpijjel  took 
from  the  farmer's  command. 

He  went  out  into  the  field  and  instead  of  tying  up 
the  sheaves,  he  untied  those  that  were  already  bound. 

"What  in  the  world  have  you  done  again?"  cried  the 
farmer. 

"Untied  the  sheaves  as  you  commanded  me,"  said 
Eileschpijjel. 

— Lehigh  County. 
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The  Golden  horseshoes 

Eileschpijjel  was  directed  by  his  master  to  take  a 
horse  to  the  smithy  to  be  shod.  "Tell  the  smith,"  said 
his  master,  "to  use  the  best  iron." 

Eileschpijjel,  however,  understood  his  master  to  say 
that  the  horse  was  to  be  shod  with  the  best  shoes,  for 
"Eisi,"  means  both  iron  and  horse  shoes.  When  he  came 
to  the  smith  he  said,  "Shoe  him  with  the  best  shoes." 

The  smith  said,  "My  best  shoes  are  of  gold  and  very 
costly." 

Eileschpijjel  repeated,  "Shoe  him  with  the  best  shoes. 
That  is  my  master's  wish." 

When  Eileschpijjel  came  home  his  master  was  ex- 
ceedingly angry.  Said  Eileschpijjel,  "Did  you  not  say 
with  the  best  shoes?" 

— Lehigh  County. 


Logic  is  Logic 

Eileschpijjel  went  with  a  two-horse  team  for  wood. 
As  he  threw  piece  after  piece  on  the  wagon,  he  said, 
"If  the  horses  can  pull  this  piece  they  can  pull  the  next 
one." 

Reasoning  thus,  he  kept  on  loading  until  the  wagon 
was  completely  filled.  Then  he  found  that  the  horses 
were  unable  to  pull  the  load. 

He  proceeded  to  unload  saying  as  he  threw  piece  after 
piece  off,  "If  they  can't  pull  this  piece,  they  can't  pull  the 
next  one." 

Reasoning  thus  he  kept  on  unloading  until  the  wagon 
was  empty. 

Then  he  drove  home  with  an  empty  wagon. 

— Robert  Ohlinger,  Wescosville,  R.  1,  Pa. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  heard  Eileschpijjel  stories. 
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According  to  the  Letter 

Eileschpijjel  was  directed  by  his  master  to  grease  the 
heavy  farm  wagon.  "Grease  it  well,"  said  the  master, 
"we  shall  use  it  to  haul  stones  to  fill  up  a  mudhole." 

Eileschpijjel  took  a  big  can  of  grease  and  went  to 
work.  After  some  time  he  came  to  his  master  and  said 
that  he  couldn't  finish  greasing  because  he  didn't  have 
enough  grease. 

"Not  enough  grease!"  'exclaimed  the  master,  "there 
was  enough  to  grease  three  wagons.  I  must  see  what 
you  have  done." 

He  arose  and  went  out  to  the  wagon.  There  he  found 
that  Eileschpijjel  had  been  smearing  grease  over  the 
body  of  the  wagon. 

"What  have  you  done?  That  isn't  greasing,"  cried 
the  master.  , 

"You  told  me  to  grease  the  wagon  and  that  is  just 
what  I  have  done,"  answered  Eileschpijjel. 

"To  grease  a  wagon,"  said  the  angry  master,  "you 
put  grease  here  and  here,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  spindles. 

"That's  not  greasing  the  wagon,  that  is  greasing  the 
spindles,"  said  Eileschpijjel. 

— James  J.  Stuber,  Cherryville,  Pa. 


Eileschpijjel  the  Plowman 

Eileschpijjel  was  hired  by  a  farmer  to  plow.  The 
farmer  went  with  him  into  the  field  where  he  was  to 
plow. 

"How  shall  I  plow?"  asked  Eileschpijjel. 

There  was  a  hog  at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  the 
farmer  pointing  to  it  said,  "Plow  all  the  way  to  the  hog, 
and  back."* 

In  the  evening  when  Eileschpijjel  brought  the  horses 
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in  to  the  barn  the  farmer  asked,  "Is  there  still  much  to 
be  plowed?" 

"It  all  depends  on  how  far  the  hog  will  go,"*  an- 
swered Eileschpijjel. 

*"uff  selli  Sau  zu." 
**"Es  kummt  druff  a  wie  weit  ass  di  Sau  noch  lauft." 


In  the  windy  Poconos 

Eileschpijjel  was  servant  to  a  farmer  up  in  the 
Poconos.  One  day  he  was  sent  out  into  a  very  stony  field 
to  pick  stones  and  haul  them  to  a  stone  fence  with  a  two- 
horse  team. 

Eileschpijjel  drove  into  the  field  which  was  literally 
covered  with  stones.  When  he  saw  the  endlessness  of 
his  task,  he  quit  and  drove  home. 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"It  is  so  windy  out  in  the  field  that  whenever  I  throw 
stones  on  the  wagon  from  one  side  the  wind  blows  them 
down  on  the  other  side.  Such  work  I  do  not  like  and  I 
am  leaving  for  another  job  until  the  stones  have  been 
plowed  under  and  the  field  is  fit  to  work  in,"*  said  Eilesch- 
pijjel. 

— Thomas  Snyder,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*"Ms  di  Schtee  unnergeblugt  sin  un  mar  kann  verschtennich 
drin  sehaffe." 


On  His  Own  Ground 

Eileschpijjel  hung  around  a  farm,  and  wouldn't  work. 
The  farmer  got  tired  of  him  and  said  to  him,  "Get  off 
my  land  as  quickly  as  you  can."* 

Eileschpijjel  immediately  went  away  and  purchased 
a  wheelbarrow  which  he  filled  with  ground  that  he  had 
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also  bought.  Then  he  pushed  the  loaded  barrow  into 
the  farmer's  barn  yard  and  there  sat  on  top  of  it. 

The  angry  farmer  came  along,  "Did  I  not  tell  you  to 
get  off  my  ground,"  he  cried. 

"I  am  not  on  your  ground.  I  am  on  my  own  ground ; 
and  the  wheelbarrow  under  me  is  also  mine,"  said 
Eileschpijjel. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Ar  sedd  sich  vun  seim  Grund  schaffe."  The  point  of  the  story 
lies  in  the  word  "Grund"  which  literally  means  ground,  but  as 
the  farmer  used  it  "premises." 


Eileschpijjel  and  the  Peas 

Eileschpijjel  was  sent  by  his  master  to  pick  peas  in 
a  field  that  lay  a  goodly  distance  away. 

"After  you  have  picked  the  peas,"  said  the  farmer, 
"hull  them  on  the  field  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
carry  them  all  home  at  one  time." 

Eileschpijjel  obeyed  his  master.  He  picked  the  peas 
and  hulled  them  on  the  field.  Then  he  put  them  in  a 
bag  and  set  out  for  home. 

There  was  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag  and 
as  Eileschpijjel  was  going  down  hill  he  saw  some  peas 
which  had  fallen  through  the  hole  roll  down  in  front  of 
him. 

"If  you  prefer  to  go  that  way,"  said  he,  "that  way 
you  shall  go."  Thereupon  he  emptied  out  the  bag  on 
the  hillside,  and  went  on  home. 

"Where  are  the  peas?"  asked  the  master. 

"They  are  coming  after,"  answered  Eileschpijjel,  "a 
little  slowly,  but  they  are  coming."* 

— .Heard  in  different  versions. 


*"Sie  kumme  noch,  e  wennich  langsam,  awwer  sie  kumme." 
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Eileschpijjel  Works  Like  His 
Partner 

Eileschpijjel  was  sent  to  cut  wood  with  a  dull  axe. 
When  the  axe  was  brought  down  on  the  block  of  wood, 
it  rebounded  on  account  of  its  dullness.  Said  Eilesch- 
pijjel to  the  axe,  "If  you  want  to  work  quickly,  I'll  work 
quickly,  too.'*  And  he  applied  himself  so  vigorously 
to  his  task  that  till  noon  he  had  chopped  up  a  large  heap 
of  wood.  ' 

The  master  seeing  what  had  been  accomplished  said 
to  his  wife,  "This  morning  I  gave  him  a  dull  axe  and 
he  cut  a  large  heap,  this  afternoon  I'll  give  him  a  sharp 
axe  and  he'll  cut  much  more." 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  afternoon  the  sharp  axe  bit 
deep  into  the  wood.  Said  Eileschpijjel  to  the  axe,  "If 
you  want  to  work  slowly,  I'll  work  slowly,  too."**  There- 
upon he  rested  most  of  the  afternoon. 

— Widely  heard, 

*"Wann  due  gschwind  sei  karmscht,  kann  ich  a." 
**"Wann  du  langsam  sei  kan.nscht,  kan  ich  a." 


Eileschpijjel  and  the  Beans 

Eileschpijjel's  mother  sent  him  across  the  mountain 
to  pick  beans.  When  he  came  home  at  the  end  of  the 
day  without  any,  his  mother  asked,  "Where  are  the 
beans?" 

He  answered,  "On  the  top  of  the  mountain.  I  helped 
them  up-hill;  down-hill  they  need  no  help."* 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Ich  hab  sie  barricknuff  gedraje,  un  barrickrunner  kenne  sie 
selwer  kumme." 

This  is  a  variation  of  the  story  of  Eileschpijjel  and  the  peas. 
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ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

Eileschpijjel  unloaded  a  wagon  load  of  stakes  by 
pulling  out  the  undermost  pieces  first.  This  he  did  be- 
cause he  could  "get  the  top  pieces  any  time."* 

— Lehigh  County. 
*"weil  ers  ewwerscht  eenzichi  Zeit  grieje  kennt." 


Eileschpijjel  and  the  Proverbs 

A. 

The  first  thing  that  Eileschpijjel  ever  stole  was  an 
anvil.  As  he  carried  the  heavy  object  away,  he  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  well  said,  'In  the  beginning  everything  is 
difficult.'  "* 

— Will  Peters,  Laurys,  Pa. 

*Sie  saje  als,  Aller  Afang  is  schwer."  This  not  infrequently 
heard  proverb  is  difficult  to  translate.  Eileschpijjel  twists  the 
proverb  by  making  "schwer"  mean  heavy  instead  of  difficult,  re- 
ferring to  the  weight  of  the  anvil. 

B. 

Eileschpijjel  and  his  grandmother  were  on  a  journey 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  weather  was  very  cold  and 
the  grandmother  was  almost  frozen.  They  came  to  a 
spring  from  which  vapor  was  rising.  Said  Eileschpijjel, 
"Where  smoke  is,  there  is  fire.*  Sit  down  and  warm 
yourself."  He  walked  away  and  left  his  grandmother 
to  freeze  to  death, 

— Very  widely  heard. 

*"Wu  Schmok  is,  is  Feier." 
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C. 

Eileschpijjel  sought  to  shear  a  pig  for  wool.  He  said 
of  his  experience,  "Much  yelling  and  no  wool."* 

— Widely  heard. 

*"Viel  Gegrisch  un  ken  Woll." 

The  above  proverbs  are  heard  thus : 

"Iller  Afang  is  schwer,  hot  dar  Eileschpijjel  gsat  wie  ar 
dar  Ambos  gschtohle  hot  zum  erschdemol." 
"Wu  Schmok  is  is  Feier,  hot  dar  Eileschpijjel  gsat." 
"Viel  Gegrisch  un  ken  Woll,  hot  dar  Eileschpijjel  gsat  wie  ar 
di  Sau  gschore  hot." 


Eileschpijjel  the  stevedore 

Eileschpijjel  helped  to  unload  a  ship  down  at  the 
wharf.* 

While  he  was  carrying  an  anvil  across  the  plank,  the 
plank  broke  and  down  he  went  into  the  water  still  hold- 
ing on  to  the  anvil.  He  yelled  to  his  companions,  "If 
you  don't  throw  a  rope  down  to  me,  I'll  drop  the  anvil.** 

— Willoughby  Troxell,  Cementon,  Pa. 

*"am  Warref." 

**"Wann  dar  net  en  Schtrick  runner  schmeist  loss  ich  dar  Ambos 
falle." 


The  Mule's  Egg* 

Eileschpijjel  came  across  a  pumpkin  and  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  As  he  was  looking  it  over,  a  man  came 
along  and  asked,  "Do  you  know  what  that  is?" 

Answered  Eileschpijjel,  "I  do  not.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it." 

The  man  said,  "That  is  a  mule's  egg  and  if  you  sit 
on  it  for  three  weeks  there  will  be  a  young  mule." 

Eileschpijjel  reflected  upon  the  matter  and  decided 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  sit  on  the  mule  egg  for 
three  weeks.    He  proceeded  to  sit  on  the  pumpkin. 

Becoming  tired  in  a  short  time,  he  arose  and  rolled 
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the  pumpkin  down  the  hill.  The  pumpkin  rolled  on  until 
it  hit  a  boulder  and  flew  into  pieces.  At  that  very 
moment  a  rabbit  that  had  been  nesting  at  the  boulder 
scurried  away. 

Seeing  the  rabbit,  Eileschpijjel  cried, 
"Hee-haw  little  colt 
Here  is  your  mammy."** 

*"Esel  soi."  "Esel"  in  the  dialect  commonly  means  mule. 
**"Hie-ha  Hutchhelli, 

Do  is  dei  Mudderli." 
This  story  is  widely  heard,  though  only  occasionally  associated 
with  Eileschpijjel. 


The  Origin  of  the  One-Man  Saw 

One  day  Eileschpijjel  saw  two  men  sawing  wood  with 
a  two-man  saw.  He  watched  them  pulling  back  and  forth 
and  thought  that  they  were  contending  for  the  possession 
of  the  saw.  He  said  to  himself,  "Why  should  they  quar- 
rel when  there  is  enough  there  for  each  one." 

At  noon  when  the  sawyers  were  at  lunch,  Eilesch- 
pijjel went  and  cut  the  saw  into  two,  saying,  "Now  each 
one  will  have  his  own  piece." 

That,  it  is  said,  was  the  origin  of  the  one-man  saw. 

— Quite  widely  heard. 

The  two-man  saw  is  variously  called  in  the  dialect:  "Blockseeg," 
"Dobbeldseeg,"  "Zweemannsseeg,"  "Fimffussseeg,"  etc. 


Eileschpijjel  Shoes  a  Horse 

Eileschpijjel  worked  for  a  blacksmith  and  was  told 
to  shoe  a  horse.  After  he  had  finished  shoeing,  the  smith 
asked  him,  "How  was  the  shoeing?" 

Answered  Eileschpijjel,  "Good.  All  the  nails  went 
easily  straight  up  into  the  hoof,  except  one  that  came 
out  on  the  side." 

— Lehigh  County. 
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ElLESCHPIJJEL  AND  HIS  GRANDMOTHER 

Eileschpijjel  and  his  grandmother  were  quarreling.* 
All  day  long  the  grandmother  wore  a  sober  look  as  she 
went  about  her  work.  This  irked  Eileschpijjel  and  he 
took  a  pitch  fork  and  tickled  her  ribs,  saying,  "That  will 
make  her  laugh." 
*"Ware  ausnanner." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  stories  known  to  us  in  which  Eileschpijjel 
exhibits  a  brutal  nature. 


Saving  His  Life 

Eileschpijjel  was  condemned  to  death  on  account  of 
his  misdeeds. 

"If  you  spare  my  life,"  said  he,  "I  will  teach  the 
tailors  how  they  can  sew  without  losing  the  first  stitch." 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  all  the  tailors  of  the 
region*  were  summoned  to  the  scaffold.  Then  Eilesch- 
pijjel told  them  that  to  save  the  first  stitch  they  should 
make  a  knot  at  the  end  of  the  thread.  He  was  set  free 
and  from  that  time  on  tailors  knot  their  threads. 

— Mrs.  Harry  Wolford,  Salfordville,  Pa. 
*"im  ganze  Land." 


Two  of  a  Kind 

Eileschpijjel  bought  a  wheelbarrow  and  carried  it 
home  so  that  the  wheel  would  not  become  dirty. 

Betsy  Barwel,  the  female  counterpart  of  Eilesch- 
pijjel, bought  an  umbrella.  She  carried  it  unopened  dur- 
ing a  rainstorm,  and  said,  "I  worked  such  a  long  time 
for  money  to  buy  this  umbrella  and  I  don't  want  it  spoilt 
right  away." 

— Lehigh  County. 
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Improving  on  Nature 

Eileschpijjel  had  a  rabbit  dog  that  could  run  like  the 
wind.  One  day  the  dog  ran  headlong  into  a  tree  and 
broke  into  two  parts.  Quickly  Eileschpijjel  ran  up  and 
held  the  two  parts  together.  And  instantly  they  became 
whole. 

However,  in  his  haste  Eileschpijjel  had  held  the  hind 
part  upside  down.  So  the  dog  from  that  time  on  had  two 
legs  underneath  and  two  legs  above.  Nonetheless  it 
could  run  faster  and  longer  than  before.  When  it  be- 
came tired  of  running  on  two  legs,  it  turned  over  and  ran 
on  the  other  two. 

— Helen  Hawk,  Wind  Gap  R.  1,  Pa. 

This  story,  not  usually  attributed  to  Eileschpijjel,  is  widely 
heard  and  in  many  variations. 


Three  Legs  Are  Better  Than  Two 

Eileschpijjel  was  directed  to  carry  a  three-legged 
caldron  to  a  neighbor's  house.  After  he  had  gone  a  short 
distance  the  caldron  became  unwieldy  and  cumbersome. 
So  he  set  it  on  the  ground  and  said,  "Why  should  I  who 
have  only  two  legs  carry  you  who  have  three  legs."  Then 
he  walked  away." 

— Mrs.  Emma  Faustner,  Bath,  Pa. 


Eileschpijjel  Gets  a  Herd  of 
Cattle 

Eileschpijjel  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  they  planned  to  drown  him,  so  that  they  would 
be  rid  of  him  once  for  all.  They  put  him  in  a  cask,  and 
started  out  for  the  sea.  On  their  way  they  came  to  a 
tavern,  and  leaving  the  cask  outside,  went  in  to  drink 
to  the  success  of  their  undertaking.* 
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Meanwhile  a  drover  came  along  with  a  large  drove 
of  cattle.  Now  when  Eileschpijjel  heard  that  someone 
was  approaching,  he  began  to  moan,  "I  can't  do  it,  and 
I  won't  do  it.   I  can't  do  it,  and  I  won't  do  it,"** 

The  drover  hearing  the  moaning  stopped  and  listened. 
Eileschpijjel  again  moaned,  "I  can't'  do  it,  and  I  won't 
do  it." 

"What  can't  you  do?"  asked  the  drover. 

"They  want  me  to  marry  the  king's  daughter,  and  I 
won't  do  it.  And  they  are  taking  me  to  the  king  to  com- 
pel me  to  marry  his  daughter,"  answered  Eileschpijjel.  "I 
can't  do  it,  and  I  won't  do  it." 

"Let  me  take  your  place,"  said  the  drover,  "I'll  marry 
the  king's  daughter." 

The  drover  took  Eileschpijjel's  place  in  the  cask  and 
Eileschpijjel  took  the  cattle  and  drove  them  to  his  home. 

The  neighbors  came  out  of  the  tavern,  took  the  cask 
to  the  sea  and  sank  it.  Then  with  the  feeling  that  they 
had  finally  got  rid  of  Eileschpijjel,  they  went  home  in 
great  spirits. 

Their  astonishment  was  great  when  they  saw  Eilesch- 
pijjel, and  even  greater  when  they  saw  the  cattle  which 
he  had  gotten. 

Said  Eileschpijjel,  "Down  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
are  many  such  cattle.  These  I  drove  up  the  bank  and 
out  on  the  shore,  and  brought  them  home." 

All  the  neighbors,  eager  to  get  cattle,  rushed  to  the 
sea  and  jumped  in.    All  of  them  were  drowned. 

— Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Kline,  Bernville,  Pa. 

*"Eens  druff  drincke." 
**"Ich  kanns  net  du  un  ich  dus  juscht  net." 
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Ei LESCHPIJJEL  AND  THE  GlANT 

Eileschpijjel  was  sent  by  his  master  to  herd  cattle 
and  was  given  a  ball  of  hand  cheese  in  a  basket  for  lunch. 
A  giant*  came  along,  and  to  show  his  strength  took  a 
stone  and  crushed  it  in  his  hand. 

Said  Eileschpijjel  to  the  giant,  "There  is  nothing 
much  to  crushing  a  stone,  but  to  press  juice  out  of  a 
stone,  that  requires  strength."** 

Thereupon  he  reached  into  the  basket  and  brought  out 
the  ball  of  cheese  pressing  it  so  that  the  juice  came 
through  his  fingers.    The  giant  fled. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Ries." 

**"En  Schtee  verdricke  is  nix,  awwer  fa  di  Brieh  rausdricke, 
sell  neram  Grefde." 


Mowing  Grass 

Eileschpijjel  mowed  in  a  meadow,  with  a  scythe. 
When  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  meadow  and  wanted  to 
whet  the  blade,  he  found  that  it  was  missing.  He  went 
back  over  the  swath  that  he  had  cut,  and  found  the  blade 
lying  halfway  down  the  field.  Said  Eileschpijjel,  "Any- 
one can  mow  with  a  blade,  but  only  a  very,  very  good 
mower  can  mow  without  a  blade."* 

*"Eenzich  ebber  kann  maehe  mit  me  Blad,  awwer  es  nemrat 
en  ganz  guder  Mann  fa  maehe  unne  Blad." 


MEASURING  FOR  SHARES 

Eileschpijjel  and  the  devil  were  measuring  out  a  pile 
of  wheat  for  equal  shares.  A  wooden  half  bushel  meas- 
ure was  used,  and  it  was  filled  and  leveled  off  alternately 
for  each  one.  The  devil  filled  the  measure  and  Eilesch- 
pijjel leveled  it  off. 
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Eileschpijjel  used  a  warped  board  and  whenever  he 
leveled  off  for  the  devil's  share,  he  turned  the  belly  of 
the  warp  downwards  so  that  the  devil  always  got  less 
than  a  level  half  bushel.  And  when  he  leveled  off  for 
himself,  he  turned  the  belly  of  the  warp  upwards  so  that 
he  always  got  more  than  a  level  measure. 

— Lehigh  County. 


The  Cabbage  heads 

Eileschpijjel  upset  a  basket  of  cabbage.  He  exclaimed 
as  the  heads  rolled  away  in  all  directions,  "Many  heads, 
many  minds."* 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Viel  Kebb,  viel  Sinn." 
This  is  a  common  proverb. 


Sleeping  on  a  Feather 

Eileschpijjel  found  a  feather,  and  because  he  had 
heard  that  one  could  sleep  well  on  feathers,  he  laid  it  on 
a  stone,  and  slept  on  it.  Afterwards  he  remarked  that 
he  could  not  understand  how  people  could  sleep  on  the 
many  feathers  in  pillows  and  feather-beds,  since  he  be- 
came so  stiff  from  sleeping  on  one  that  he  could  hardly 
walk. 

— Lehigh  County. 


HAULING  ORE 

Eileschpijjel,  once  upon  a  time,  was  engaged  in  haul- 
ing ore*  with  a  six-mule  team,  from  a  mine  to  a  furnace. 
He  said  that  he  hauled  such  heavy  loads  that  one  of  the 
wheels,  in  passing  over  a  sixteen-pound  sledge  hammer, 
ground  it  to  dust. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*  "Meind  gfahre." 
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Baptized  Three  Times 

Eiieschpijjel  was  baptized  three  times  in  one  day. 
Nonetheless,  he  was  none  the  wiser  for  it.* 

His  first  baptism  was  by  the  pastor  in  the  church; 
his  second,  when  his  mother,  as  she  bore  him  from  the 
church,  fell  into  a  mud  puddle;  his  third,  when  she 
washed  him  clean. 

— 'Lehigh  County. 

*Dar  Eiieschpijjel  war  dreimol  gedaft  in  eem  Dag  un  war 
doch  net  gscheid." 


Eileschpijjel's  End  Became  His  Life 

When  Eileschpijjel's  end  drew  near,  he  filled  a  box 
with  worthless  things  and  nailed  it  up  tightly.  Then 
taking  the  box  he  went  to  his  pastor.  He  asked  the 
pastor  to  preach  a  good  sermon  over  his  remains.* 

"As  a  reward  for  your  services  you  will  receive  this 
box  which  I  have  filled  with  things  for  you,"  said  Eiiesch- 
pijjel. 

The  pastor  conducted  the  funeral  with  an  eye  to 
the  reward  that  was  coming  to  him.  After  the  burial 
he  was  given  the  box  that  Eiieschpijjel  had  made  ready. 
He  hastened  home  and  eagerly  opened  the  box,  and  found 
in  it  nothing  but  rubbish. 

— Mrs.  Emma  Faustner,  Bath,  Pa. 

*A  sermon  in  which  nothing  would  be  said  that  would  reflect 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  Eiieschpijjel. 
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GROUP  XIV 

OLLA-PODRIDA* 

*After  Col.  Thomas  Zimmerman's  Olla-podrida. 


The  recovery  of  stolen  goods 

At  one  time  stories  of  how  thieves  were  made  to 
bring  back  the  stolen  goods  were  occasionally  heard. 

A. 

One  morning  a  farmer  discovered  that  a  bag  of  corn 
on  the  ear  had  been  stolen. 

He  went  to  his  wheelbarrow  and  turned  the  wheel 
backwards;  at  first  slowly,  then  faster  and  faster,  all 
the  while  repeating  some  mystic  words. 

When  the  wheel  was  revolving  at  its  highest  speed, 
the  thief  came  running  breathlessly  from  behind  the  barn 
with  the  bag  of  stolen  corn. 

— Montgomery  County. 

B. 

Old  A —  could  make  thieves  bring  back  stolen  goods. 
He  would  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  draw  on  it  a  penta- 
gon without  raising  the  pencil  from  the  paper,  and  be- 
low the  pentagon  he  would  write  some  German  words 
and  also  the  three  highest  names.* 

He  would  put  the  paper  in  the  hub  of  a  wheel  and 
turn  the  wheel  backwards.  This  would  cause  the  thief 
to  bring  back  whatever  he  had  taken  away. 

As  fast  as  the  wheel  revolved  on  the  axle  so  fast  the 
thief  would  have  to  come  running. 

Old  K —  was  reputed  to  have  the  same  power  of  com- 
pelling thieves  to  come  back  with  their  plunder.  One  day 
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a  man  came  to  K —  and  asked  him  to  make  a  thief  bring 
back  a  bag  of  wheat  that  had  been  stolen. 

K —  had  a  heavy  Conestoga  wagon.  He  placed  a 
jack  under  the  rear  axle  and  raised  the  hind  left  wheel. 
He  directed  the  man  to  turn  the  wheel  backwards  and 
in  the  meantime  he,  K — ,  would  read  out  of  a  book. 

The  man  turned  the  wheel,  and  K —  read  the  spell 
in  a  muttering  tone.  The  wheel  was  heavy  and  the  man, 
becoming  tired,  asked,  "Will  he  not  come  soon?" 

"Psch !"  hissed  K — ,  as  he  raised  his  hand  in  warning. 

Finally  the  man  could  no  longer  turn,  and  K —  him- 
self seemed  to  have  become  tired  with  the  repetition  of 
the  formula. 

"Where  is  the  robber?"  asked  the  man.  "He  won't 
come." 

"You  turned  the  wheel  too  rapidly,"  answered  K — , 
"and  the  thief  ran  so  fast  that  he  fell  over  dead." 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Di  drei  heechschte  Wadde,"  the  Trinitarian  formula. 

c. 

Hen  Greed  was  in  itinerant  peddler  who  went  about 
selling  smears  and  remedies.  One  night  he  stopped  off 
at  a  country  inn. 

At  that  time  every  country  inn  had  a  hostler  who  did 
odd  jobs  about  the  place,  took  charge  of  the  customers' 
teams  and  received  for  his  compensation  such  tips*  as 
the  customers  chose  to  give  him. 

Greed  and  the  hostler  sat  in  the  bar-room  talking 
and  the  innkeeper  was  cleaning  up  behind  the  bar.  After 
a  while  the  innkeeper  said,  "It  is  late  and  there  will  be 
no  more  customers.   I  am  going  to  bed." 

He  placed  his  gold  watch  in  the  drawer  of  the  bar 
and  retired. 
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Greed  and  the  hostler  kept  on  talking,  and  bemoaning 
the  hard  times. 

"The  farmers  have  no  money,  and  they  won't  buy  any 
smears  or  remedies  or  poison  for  mice  and  rats,"  said 
Greed. 

"Nobody  stops  off  here  at  the  tavern  and  I  receive 
no  tips.  I  don't  have  a  cent  of  money,"  said  the  hostler. 

After  a  long  silence  Greed  said,  "I  know  how  we  can 
get  money." 

"How?"  said  the  hostler. 

"You  steal  the  landlord's  watch,"  began  Greed. 

"Not  for  the  world.  No,  never!"  interrupted  the 
hostler. 

"Let  me  finish,"  said  Greed.  "You  steal  the  watch 
and  I  will  get  him  to  pay  me  to  force  you  to  bring  it 
back  .  Then  we'll  divide  the  money." 

"That  is  well  and  good.  But  I'll  be  put  into  jail," 
said  the  hostler. 

"No!  No!  I'll  make  him  promise  that  he  won't 
punish  you  and  that  he  will  keep  you  as  hostler." 

The  hostler  finally  agreed,  took  the  watch  and  went 
away. 

In  the  morning  the  innkeeper  arose  and  called  the 
hostler.  No  answer.  He  called  again.  No  answer.  Then 
he  went  into  the  hostler's  bedroom  and  found  that  the 
bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

He  went  below,  opened  the  cash  drawer  and  saw  that 
his  watch  was  missing. 

"My  watch  is  stolen,"  he  yelled.  "The  hostler  stole 
my  watch  and  ran  away — my  gold  watch!  I  would 
rather  have  lost  my  money  than  my  watch !" 

Then  Greed  spoke  up,  "I  can  make  him  bring  your 
watch  back." 

"You  can?"  asked  the  innkeeper  hopefully. 
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"Yes,  I  can,"  said  Greed,  "but  I  want  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  my  work." 

"If  you  make  him  bring  my  watch  back  to  me  I'll 
give  you  twenty-five  dollars,"  promised  the  innkeeper. 

"One  thing  more  you  must  promise,"  said  Greed. 
"You  must  take  the  hostler  back  and  you  must  not  punish 
him.  Maybe  if  you  punish  him  your  watch  will  disap- 
pear again." 

"All  right,  I  promise,"  said  the  innkeeper.  "I  sup- 
pose he  won't  steal  again  when  he  knows  that  he  must 
bring  back  what  he  stole." 

Greed  went  to  work.  He  herded  the  whole  family 
into  the  kitchen  and  demanded  that  they  maintain  strict 
silence.  Then  he  made  three  cornered  packets  of  salt 
and  threw  them  one  by  one  into  the  stove.  As  each  packet 
burned  with  a  crackling  sound,  Greed  said,  "Hark! 
Now  you  can  hear  him  coming  through  the  bushes  and 
the  thorns." 

So  he  continued,  making  packets  of  salt  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  stove.  The  innkeeper,  however,  became 
impatient  and  asked,  "Won't  he  be  here  soon?" 

"Quiet!"  sternly  admonished  Greed. 

At  that  moment  the  hostler  came  into  the  room  and 
handed  the  watch  to  the  innkeeper,  "I  had  to  bring  it 
back.    My  conscience  gave  me  no  peace." 

"Let  this  teach  you  that  you  can't  steal  and  get  away 
with  it,"  said  the  innkeeper. 

Greed  divided  the  money  with  the  hostler  and  then 
went  on  his  way,  peddling  his  smears  and  remedies. 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Drinckgeld." 
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D. 

One  morning,  a  Lancaster  County  farmer  discovered 
that  his  scythe  had  been  stolen.  He  straightway  sus- 
pected a  neighbor  of  having  committed  the  theft.  This 
neighbor  frequented  the  local  inn. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  farmer  went  to  the 
inn  and  there  he  saw  his  neighbor  with  three  or  four 
other  persons  of  the  neighborhood.  After  a  while  the 
farmer  said,  "I  have  just  been  down  to  see  old  N —  who, 
you  all  know,  can  do  more  than  eat  bread.  I  told  him 
that  my  scythe  had  been  stolen  and  that  I  wanted  him  to 
do  something  about  it.  He  told  me  that  if  the  thief  did 
not  bring  my  scythe  back  before  tomorrow  morning,  he 
would  fix  the  thief  so  that  he  would  never  steal  again." 

The  farmer  lingered  a  little  longer,  and  then  went 
home.   His  scythe  was  returned  that  night. 

— Lancaster  County. 


Discovering  the  Thief 

There  was  a  master  who  had  ten  men  in  his  employ. 
One  day  his  purse  was  stolen.  To  discover  the  thief,  he 
went  into  the  stable  and  rubbed  balsam  on  the  tail  of 
his  donkey. 

Then  he  called  his  men  together  and  said,  "One  of 
you  stole  my  purse,  and  I  am  going  to  discover  which  one 
of  you  is  the  thief.  One  by  one  you  must  go  into  the 
stable  and  rub  your  hands  upon  the  donkey's  tail  and 
when  he  who  stole  the  purse  touches  the  tail,  the  donkey 
will  bray." 

All  the  men  went  into  the  stable,  one  by  one,  and  all 
came  out,  but  the  donkey  didn't  bray.  Thereupon  the 
master  lined  the  ten  men  up  against  a  wall.  He  went 
along  the  line,  took  their  hands  and  smelled  at  them. 
He  came  to  one  whose  hands  were  free  from  the  odor  of 
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balsam.  To  him  he  said,  "You  are  the  thief.  Your 
hands  betray  you." 

— Frank  A.  Troxell,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Casting  the  Magic  Bullet 

As  late  as  forty  years  ago  one  heard,  not  infre- 
quently, stories  of  the  magic  bullet  by  which  one  could 
kill  another  at  any  distance.  Today  such  stories  are  re- 
membered only  by  a  few  persons. 

A. 

One  Christmas  Eve  at  midnight,  some  men  went  to 
a  crossroad  to  mould  magic  bullets  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  thieves.  A  magic  bullet  if  shot  into  the  air 
will  hit  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  no  matter 
where  or  who  he  may  be.  Of  course  the  shooter  has 
some  definite  person  in  mind  and  fires  in  the  direction 
of  the  home  of  the  suspected  person. 

Well,  these  men  were  at  the  crossroad.  As  they  were 
moulding  the  first  bullet  they  heard  a  rumbling  over- 
head. They  looked  up  and  saw  a  millstone  slowly  re- 
volving not  far  above  their  heads.  One  of  them  backed 
away  but  the  millstone  moved  with  him;  then  he  ran 
but  whenever  he  looked  up  there  was  the  millstone  just 
above  his  head.  After  running  a  quarter  mile  he  was 
exhausted,  and  lay  down  and  the  millstone  disappeared. 

After  a  little  while  he  plucked  up  courage  and  went 
back  to  the  crossroad.  All  his  companions  had  disap- 
peared, but  the  devil  was  there.  Boldly  he  addressed  the 
devil,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 

"The  meaning?"  answered  the  devil.  "If  you  don't 
get  away  from  here  as  fast  as  you  can  I'll  show  you  the 
meaning." 

The  man  took  to  his  heels. 

— Berks  County. 
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B. 

One  night  a  group  of  men  went  to  a  crossroad  to 
mould  magic  bullets  of  silver.  They  built  a  fire,  heated 
the  silver  and  made  ready  to  mould.  Then  one  of  them 
happened  to  look  up  and  saw  a  millstone  suspended  over 
them.  He  yelled,  out  of  fright,  and  rushed  away  and  the 
rest  ran  after  him.  If  they  had  not  become  scared  and 
had  kept  on  with  their  work  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  moulding  the  bullets. 

— Lebanon  County. 

C. 

One  Christmas  Eve  near  the  hour  of  midnight  some 
men  met  at  a  crossroad  near  many  graves,*  that  is  near 
a  graveyard,  to  cast  a  blood  bullet.**  They  built  a  fire 
and  melted  the  pewter,  but  every  time  they  tried  to  cast 
the  bullet  the  melted  pewter  flowed  away. 

For  success  in  casting  a  magic  bullet,  allegiance  had 
to  be  sworn  to  the  devil  and  this  they  had  not  done. 
Then  they  heard  a  gig  coming  along  the  road,  and  they 
knew  that  the  devil  was  coming  to  have  their  sworn 
allegiance.  They  did  not  wait  his  coming  but  fled  pre- 
cipitously. 

— Berks  County. 

*"am  Greizweg  wu  viel  Grewer  sin." 
**"Bludkuggel." 

D. 

Several  men  moulded  magic  bullets  in  a  magic  ring 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  One  of  them  loaded  his  rifle,  put  a 
silken  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  and  shot 
at  the  moon.   There  was  a  bloodspot  on  his  handkerchief. 

— Lehigh  County. 
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The  Creaking  Wheel 
a. 

A  man  went  forth  to  steal  and  took  his  wheelbarrow 
along  to  haul  back  his  plunder.  The  wheel  of  the  barrow 
had  not  been  greased  for  a  long  time  and,  as  it  slowly  re- 
volved, cried,  "It  may  be  you'll  be  caught.  It  may  be 
you'll  be  caught."* 

The  man  was  discovered  and  fled  precipitously  and 
as  the  wheel  revolved  swiftly,  it  cried,  "I  told  you  so. 
I  told  you  so."** 

— Mrs.  Alice  Helfrich,  Deiberts  Valley,  Pa. 

*"Wann  due  nett  verwischt  warscht.  Wann  du  nett  verwischt 
warscht." 

**"Ich  hab  dars  gsat.    Ich  hab  dars  gsat." 

B. 

A  man  went  to  steal  corn  with  his  wheelbarrow.  As 
the  wheel  slowly  revolved  it  creaked,  "Not  worthwhile. 
Not  worthwhile."* 

The  thief  was  discovered  and  as  he  fled  the  swiftly 
revolving  wheel  cried,  "Knew  it  would  happen.  Knew 
it  would  happen."** 

— Henry  Landis,  Landis  Valley,  Pa. 

*"Dudd  ke  gud.    Dudd  ke  gud.'* 
**"Habt  wisst  ass  so  geht.    Habt  wisst  ass  so  geht. 

c. 

A  man  went  with  his  wheelbarrow  to  steal  turnips. 
As  the  wheel  slowly  revolved  it  creaked,  "Going  for 

turnips.    Going  for  turnips."* 

The  man  was  discovered  and  as  he  rushed  home  the 
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quickly  revolving  wheel  cried,  "Got  not  one.  Got  not 
one."** 

— Harry  Wolford,  Salfordville,  Pa. 

♦"Will  Riewe  hohle.    Will  Riewe  hohle." 
A  variation,  "Riewe  hohle.    Riewe  hohle." 
**"Kenni  grickt.  Kenni  grickt." 

A  variation  "Ken  Riewe  grickt.    Ken  riewe  grickt." 
A  widely  told  story  even  to  this  day. 

D. 

Up  country  there  was  a  grist  mill  that  only  ran  after 
rain  storms  when  the  dam  was  full  of  water.  Such  mills 
are  called  thunderstorm  mills.* 

When  the  water  was  low,  the  revolving  wheel  creaked, 
"God — help — me.    God — help — me."** 

But  when  the  water  was  high  the  rapidly  revolving 
wheel  cried,  "I  can  help  myself.    I  can  help  myself."*** 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Gwiddermiehl." 
**"Gott  helf  mar.    Gott  helf  mar." 
***"Kann  mar  selwer  helfe.    Kann  mar  selwer  helfe." 


The  Child  and  the  Blacksnake 

On  the  hot  afternoons  of  summer,  a  mother  was  ac- 
customed to  give  her  child  of  two  years  or  so,  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  out  in  the  yard  under  a  great  oak  tree. 
Then,  leaving  the  child,  she  would  return  indoors  to  her 
work. 

One  day,  she  felt  an  impulse  to  look  after  the  child, 
and  went  out  into  the  yard.  To  her  awe  and  fright  she 
saw  a  big  blacksnake  with  its  head  upraised,  lying  near 
the  child.  Her  fright  was  so  great  that  she  was  unable 
to  move.  Then  to  her  still  greater  fright,  she  saw  the 
child  bring  its  spoon  down  on  the  head  of  the  snake,  say- 
ing, "Eat  crumbs  too,  not  only  milk." 
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The  story  is  heard,  throughout  our  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  region,  and  even  down  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Occasionally  one  conies  across  a  person  who  insists  that 
he  was  the  baby,  and  that  the  snake  lived  in  a  hole  in 
the  wall  of  the  springhouse,  or  under  the  roots  of  a 
large  tree  near  his  home. 

The  words  of  the  child  differ;  in  Lebanon  County, 
they  are  "Fress  a  Brockle  nett  juscht  Labb,  Labb";  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  "Fress  au  Brockle  nett  juscht 
Bruh" ;  in  Northampton  County,  "Fress  meen  Mocke,"  or 
"Fress  a  Blockle" ;  in  Lehigh  "Fress  a  Mocke  nett  juscht 
Mieh,"  and  "Muss  a  Mocke  Fresse." 


The  Queen  of  the  Snakes* 

It  is  quite  widely  told  that  the  king  of  the  snakes 
summons  the  snakes  by  whistling. 

One  day  a  traveler  on  horseback,  as  he  rode  through 
the  woods  on  his  way  to  his  log  cabin,  saw  a  red  crest 
lying  on  the  path.  He  dismounted,  picked  up  the  crest, 
and  then  rode  on.  Soon  he  heard  a  shrill  whistle  and 
then  a  rustling  in  the  woods,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  sounds  and  rode  along.  He  had  not  gone  far  before 
he  became  aware  that  snakes  were  crawling  through  the 
underbrush  towards  the  path.  He  looked  back  and  the 
path  was  black  with  snakes  coming  after  him.  He  be- 
came frightened.  He  lashed  his  horse  and  rode  away  at 
full  speed  towards  his  home,  but  the  faster  he  rode  the 
faster  the  snakes  followed.  He  reached  his  home  with 
the  snakes  close  behind  him,  and  had  only  time  to  throw 
the  reins  across  a  post,  and  dash  into  his  cabin  before 
they  crashed  against  the  door.  They  wiggled  up  among 
the  logs  to  the  windows,  and  even  to  the  eaves.  When 
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they  found  that  they  could  not  reach  him,  they  swarmed 
against  the  horse  and  choked  him  to  death.  Then  they 
left.  — Lehigh  County. 

*Our  dialetcal  name  for  the  queen  bee  is  "Dar  Iemekeenich," 
and  for  the  snake  queen  "Dar  Schlangekeenich."  When  we  em- 
ploy the  English  language  we  say  "the  queen  of  the  bees,"  and 
the  "queen  of  the  snakes." 

Parts  of  the  same  story  were  collected  in  Lebanon  and  Lan- 
caster counties. 


A  Tall  Snake  Story 

There  was  a  man  who  had  such  great  misfortune  and 
so  many  of  them  that  he  was  tired  of  living.  He  would 
have  welcomed  death,  but  at  that  he  was  not  ready  to  end 
his  life,  for  he  felt  that  suicide  was  a  great  sin. 

One  day  he  took  his  hoe  and  went  out  into  the  field 
to  hoe  the  few  stalks  of  corn  that  had  come  up  from  his 
planting  and  had  been  spared  by  the  blackbirds  and  the 
crows.  As  he  hoed  he  came  across  a  great  rattlesnake. 
"Let  it  bite  me,"  he  thought,  "then  my  troubles  will  be 
over." 

The  snake  struck,  but  instead  of  striking  the  man  it 
hit  the  hoe,  and  then,  strange  to  relate,  the  handle  of 
the  hoe  began  to  swell.  It  swelled  and  swelled.  Soon 
it  was  as  thick  as  a  rail;  then  as  a  post;  then  as  a  log; 
and  finally  as  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree. 

The  man,  feeling  that  luck  had  at  last  come  his  way, 
rolled  the  log  to  the  saw  mill,  and  had  enough  shingles 
cut  from  the  log  to  cover  all  his  buildings. 

From  that  time  on  he  prospered. 

— Widely  heard,  though  in  many  variations. 

The  above  heard  in  Lehigh  County. 

This  story  is  founded  on  an  old  belief  that  there  is  a  snake 
with  a  horned  tail,  called  "die  Hannschlang."  It  was  said  of 
this  snake  that  it  took  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  rolled  through 
the  forests  as  a  hoop,  and  when  it  collided  with  a  tree  it  struck 
its  horned  tail  into  the  tree  and  the  tree  died. 
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The  Preacher's  Text 

One  hears  the  story  everywhere.  It  is  told  of  this 
preacher  and  of  that  preacher  or  is  merely  told  as  an 
unlocalized  story. 

The  members  of  a  congregation  came  to  their  preacher 
and  said,  "You  come  to  church  and  preach  on  texts  that 
you  have  chosen.  We  would  like  you  to  preach  on  texts 
of  our  choosing. 

"All  right!"  said  the  preacher,  "you  choose  the  text, 
write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  lay  the  paper  on  the 
pulpit,  then  I  shall  preach  on  it." 

Several  Sundays  in  succession  thereafter  a  paper  lay 
aside  of  the  Bible  when  the  preacher  mounted  the  pulpit, 
with  the  text  written  on  it.  And  he  preached  on  that 
text. 

One  Sunday  morning  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  picked 
up  the  paper,  looked  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and 
found  nothing  written  on  either  side. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  Said,  looking  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  "Here  is  nothing,"  and  turning  the  paper, 
"and  here  is  nothing.  Out  of  nothing  God  created  Heaven 
and  the  earth."*  That  was  his  text. 

"I  heard  the  sermon,'  says  N — .  "It  was  down  in 
the  E —  church,  and  old  Rev.  S —  was  the  preacher. 
What  a  sermon !  I  never  heard  one  like  it,  and  I  suppose 
I  never  shall." 

So  runs  the  story  though  no  one  can  tell  just  what 
the  preacher  said. 

— Heard  in  Lebanon,  Montgomery,  Lehigh 

and  Berks  counties. 

*"Hier  is  nix  un  da  is  nix.  Aus  nix  hot  Gott  di  Welt  erschaf- 
fen." 
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Lining  Out  a  Hymn 

a. 

On  a  Sunday,  a  preacher  lined  out  a  hymn.  During 
the  week  he  had  spread  lime  upon  the  glebe  land. 

He  stood  up  and  announced,  "We  shall  sing  to  the 
melody,  "Wer  nun  den  guten  Gott  losst  walden."  He 
then  put  on  his  glasses  to  read  the  hymn  which  was  to 
be  sung  to  the  melody.  He  found  that  his  glasses  were 
clouded,  and  as  he  took  them  off  he  commented  aloud, 

"Was  is  dann  letz  mit  meiner  Brillee? 
Sie  ist  ja  ganz  mit  Talck*  beschmiert." 

He  took  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  glasses,  but 
to  his  amazement  the  congregation  thinking  that  he  was 
lining  a  hymn  sang  what  he  had  spoken.  When  they 
ended  he  cried  out, 

"Ach  ihr  liebe  Leit,  sei  doch  schtille 
Es  soil  ja  nicht  gesungen  sein." 

He  paused  and  started  to  put  on  his  glasses.  The 
congregation  taking  his  words  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
hymn  sang  them.    Utterly  provoked  he  cried, 

"Halt,  Halt,  er  war  schun  zu  viele,"  and  as  they 

continued,  added 
"Do  schlackt  des  Dunnerwedder  ein." 

— Edwin  Greenativcdd,  Schnecksvile,  Pa. 

*"Talck" — High  German  for  tallow.  Its  meaning  had  been  for- 
gotten and,  now,  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  "Kalch,"  lime. 

B. 

When  hymns  were  lined  out,  a  preacher  was  conduct- 
ing a  burial  service.  The  grave  was  small,  and  the 
preacher  seeing  its  size  commented, 

"  'R  is  zu  gross  ar  geht  nett  nein," 
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The  precentor  thinking  that  he  was  lining  out  the 
verses,  sang, 

"  'R  is  zu  gross  ar  geht  nett  nein." 
Whereupon  the  minister,  turning  to  the  precentor, 
said, 

"Das  ist  nicht  was  ich  mein." 
But  again  the  precentor  sang  the  line. 
In  wrath  the  preacher  cried, 

"Bischt  du  des  Teufels  ganz  un  gar, 
Das  ist  nicht  was  zu  singen  war." 

—0.  P.  Leh,  Egypt,  Pa. 
Also  Berks  County. 


Baron  Munchausen's  Comrade 

"When  I  was  in  the  army,"  said  old  N.N.,  "I  and  an- 
other soldier  were  ordered  to  carry  dispatches  to  a  dis- 
tant post.  The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  snow 
was  falling  fast. 

"Night  overtook  us,  and,  because  we  could  find  no 
shelter,  we  tied  our  horses  to  a  pole  that  stood  out  above 
the  snow.  Then  we  took  our  blankets  and  lay  down  on 
the  snow  to  sleep. 

"In  the  morning  when  we  awoke,  we  found  that  we 
were  lying  in  a  churchyard.  Hearing  a  great  noise,  we 
looked  up,  and  there  were  our  horses  tied  to  the  top  of 
the  church  steeple,  desperately  trying  to  maintain  a 
foothold  on  its  sides. 

"Aye,  in  the  days  when  I  was  in  the  army,  the  snow 
was  very,  very  deep,  and  melted  very,  very  fast."* 

— Lehigh  County. 

*"Jar,  wu  ich  im  Grieg  war  is  dar  Scfanee  als  arrick  dief  warre 
un  is  als  arrick  schnell  week  gange." 
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A  Big  Snake 

Old  man  Snyder  used  to  tell  of  an  experience  which 
he  had  while  hauling  charcoal  from  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains to  a  Lehigh  County  furnace. 

The  day  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  fearing  that  his 
horses  might  be  overcome  by  the  heat,  he  drove  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  oak  tree  to  rest  them. 

He  himself  was  very  hot  and  tired,  and  got  down 
from  the  wagon  and  sat  on  a  log  that  lay  near  the  road. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  fallen  asleep.  When  he  awoke  he 
felt  that  the  log  was  moving,  and  that  his  body  leaned 
downhill.  He  got  off  the  log  and  looked  for  his  horses, 
but  he  could  see  neither  his  horses  nor  the  road  upon 
which  he  had  been  going.  Around  him  was  nothing  but 
trees  and  underbrush. 

Then  his  attention  was  attracted  to  something  mov- 
ing just  above  the  underbrush,  about  a  half  mile  away. 
He  saw  that  it  was  the  head  of  an  immense  snake — a 
snake  as  thick  as  a  century  old  tree. 

He  had  mistaken  the  snake  for  a  log  and  had  sat  on 
it  and  while  he  slept  it  had  carried  him  fully  five  miles 
away  from  his  team. 

— Irwin  Kohler,  Allentown,  Pa. 


A  Big  Tree 

A  farmer  went  to  the  mountains  with  a  two-horse 
team  to  haul  logs.  Coming  down  the  mountain,  on  his 
way  home  with  the  loaded  wagon,  the  brake  flew  open, 
and  the  horses,  unable  to  hold  back  the  heavy  load, 
plunged  in  headlong  flight  down  the  mountain  road.  And 
the  faster  they  fled  in  their  fright,  the  faster  the  wagon 
pushed  on  behind  them. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  road  became  level 
for  quite  some  distance  and  here  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  stood  an  immense  tree  which,  on  account  of  its 
size,  had  not  been  removed  by  the  road  builders.  Here, 
too,  the  road  swerved  sharply  around  the  tree. 

The  runaway  team  came  down  the  mountain  so 
rapidly  that  the  horses  could  not  make  the  bend  in  the 
road,  but  brought  the  wagon  up  against  the  tree.  The 
tongue  of  the  wagon  hit  the  middle  of  the  trunk  with 
such  terrific  force  that  the  tree  was  split  apart  and  the 
horses  and  wagon  passed  through  the  split  with  un- 
diminished speed. 

All  this  happened  very  quickly,  indeed  so  quickly 
that  the  parted  trunk,  in  snapping  back,  closed  up  so 
tightly  that  no  trace  remained  of  where  it  had  been  split. 

— Lehigh  County. 


The  Great  Liar 

A. 

John  W —  was  known  as  W —  the  liar.  One  day  he 
passed  the  local  mill.  The  miller  seeing  him,  called, 
"John,  come  over  and  tell  me  a  big  lie."* 

"Not  now,  I  haven't  time;  John  Krumm  died  last 
night,"  answered  W — . 

"John  Krumm!  He  was  here  in  the  mill  day  before 
yesterday,"  cried  the  miller  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  it  happened  unexpectedly.  And  now  I  am  out 
to  get  persons  to  dig  the  grave.    Will  you  help?" 

"Surely!" 

"When  I  have  gotten  the  grave  diggers,  I'll  have  to 
go  and  see  Pastor  H —  and  find  out  whether  he  can  hold 
the  funeral  on  Tuesday,"  continued  W — . 

As  he  went  on,  he  called  back,  "This  evening  the 
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helpers  are  to  meet  at  Krumm's  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments.   Can  you  be  there?" 

"I'll  be  there,"  answered  the  miller. 

Several  hours  later,  John  Krumm  walked  into  the 
mill.  The  miller  seeing  him,  was  so  astonished  that  he 
could  only  splutter,  "Why  John — John — John  you  are 
dead." 

— Edwin  Greenawald,  Schnecksville,  Pa. 

*"en  gudi  Lieg." 
This  story  in  different  versions  is  very  widely  heard.  It  is  al- 
ways localized,  an,d  the  name  of  the  liar  is  always  given.  The 
version  above  comes  from  the  western  part  of  Lehigh  County.  We 
have  heard  a  half  dozen  other  versions  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  county. 

B. 

N.N.  of  Lehigh  Gap,  was  known  as  a  great  liar. 
One  day  he  was  standing  at  the  bar  in  the  Danielsville 
tavern  when  0 — the  undertaker  entered.  Seeing  N.N. 
he  said,  "Quickly  tell  me  a  big  lie." 

jNiN.  simulating  astonishment  at  seeing  the  under- 
taker, answered,  '"Don't  talk  about  lies  now.  All  fore- 
noon I  have  been  running  around  the  country  to  find  you. 
Has  no  one  told  you  that  S.G.  of  Wind  Gap  died  and 
you  are  to  come  and  lay  out  the  body." 

"S.G.  dead?  Can  it  be?  I  saw  him  only  yesterday 
and  he  was  in  the  best  of  health." 

"He  is  dead  and  you  are  to  come  as  soon  as  you  can," 
answered  N.N. 

0 —  went  home,  gathered  his  equipment  and  drove  to 
Wind  Gap.  When  he  got  to  the  G.  home  he  saw  S.G. 
feeding  the  cattle. 

"Why — why — why,"  he  spluttered,  "N.N.  told  me 
you  were  dead. 

S.G.  laughed  and  said,  "Do  you  believe  one  word  of 
what  N.N.  says?" 

— Northampton  County. 
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Rawhide  Stretches 

"Rawhide  stretches,  but  none  more  so  than  that  of 
buckskin,"  said  N.N.    He  then  told  this  story. 

Years  ago,  a  farmer  took  a  four-horse  load  of  grain 
to  Philadelphia.  For  traces  he  used  rawhide  thongs  of 
buckskin. 

On  his  way  he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  rainstorm. 
But  he  kept  his  place  in  the  saddle,  and  drove  on  through 
the  rain  until  he  came  to  the  inn  where  he  had  planned 
to  stay  over  night.  When  he  dismounted,  he  found  that 
the  rawhide  traces  had  stretched  so  much  that  the  wagon 
was  nowhere  in  sight. 

He  took  the  traces  and  wrapped  them  around  a  tree. 
Then  he  went  into  the  inn  for  the  night.  Soon  there- 
after the  rain  ceased. 

In  the  morning  he  found  that  the  rawhide  traces  had 
contracted,  and  had  drawn  the  wagon  up  tightly  against 
the  tree  around  which  they  had  been  wrapped. 

— Lehigh  County. 


Old  beltz  the  Great  hunter 

One  morning  old  Beltz  went  forth  to  hunt.  He  came 
upon  seven  wild  pigeons  sitting  on  the  limbs  of  a  dead 
tree.  He  knew  that  by  direct  shot  he  could  only  get  one, 
and  he  wanted  all  of  them. 

While  he  thus  stood,  uncertain  as  to  what  she  should 
do,  there  came  to  his  mind  an  experience  which  his  father 
had  had.  So  he  up  and  shot  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
and  it  immediately  split  open,  all  the  way  up,  and  out 
through  the  branches  and  just  as  quickly  closed  up 
again,  but  in  so  doing  clamped  the  feet  of  the  pigeons. 

Then  Beltz  waved  his  hat  and  the  pigeous  fluttered  to 
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get  free.  Their  exertions  became  so  great  that  they 
finally  tore  the  tree  out  by  its  roots,  and  started  away 
with  it  through  the  air. 

Beltz  jumped  on  the  butt  end,  and  waving  his  hat 
from  side  to  side,  guided  the  flight  of  the  pigeons  towards 
his  home.  As  they  crossed  the  Schuylkill  River  with  un- 
dulating flight  the  butt  end  of  the  tree  dipped  deep  into 
the  water. 

Finally  they  reached  home,  and  Beltz  found  that  he 
not  only  had  seven  wild  pigeons  for  dinner,  but  also  his 
trousers  full  of  suckers,  and  enough  wood  for  the  entire 
winter. 

— Montgomery  County. 


Old  Beltz,  the  Strong  Man 

Old  Beltz  was  taking  a  six-horse  load  of  hops  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  came  to  a  covered  bridge  through  which 
he  could  not  pass  on  account  of  the  low  roof.  There- 
upon he  lifted  the  roof  from  the  bridge.  After  he  had 
driven  his  team  over  the  bridge,  he  replaced  the  roof  and 
went  on  his  way  to  the  big  city.* 

— Harry  Wolford,  Salfordville,  Pa. 

*"Di  gross  Schtadd." 


Shooting  Around  a  Tree 

George  Keim  was  out  in  the  forest  hunting  deer.  He 
came  to  an  immense  tree  on  the  other  side  of  which 
stood  a  big  buck.  Said  he,  "I,  thereupon,  bent  the  barrel 
of  my  gun  around  the  tree  and  shot  the  deer  dead  as  a 
stone."* 

— Berks  County. 

*"mausracke  dod." 
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A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL 

There  was  a  very  rich  woman  who  had  everything 
that  she  wanted.  Near  her  lived  a  very  poor  woman  who 
had  hardly  any  bread  to  eat.  The  poor  woman  fell  sick 
from  hunger. 

A  neighbor  came  in  and  finding  no  food  in  the  house 
went  to  the  rich  woman  and  requested  food  for  the  sick 
woman.    The  request  was  refused. 

She  went  a  second  time  and  requested  food.  Again 
her  request  was  refused. 

"Kindly  give  some  food,  or  the  poor  woman  will  die," 
said  the  friend. 

"No!"  said  the  rich  woman,  firmly  closing  the  door 
upon  her. 

The  poor  woman  died,  her  desire  for  food  unfulfilled. 
The  rich  woman  lived  on,  proud  in  the  belief  that  her 
wealth  could  purchase  anything.  But  she  too  fell  ill 
and  as  she  lay  on  her  bed  one  day,  a  desire  arose  in  her 
for  a  bite  out  of  a  cloud.  For  this  she  begged  day  after 
day.  "I  want  a  piece  of  a  cloud.  I  must  have  a  piece 
of  a  cloud.  I  must  have  a  piece  of  a  cloud,"  she  con- 
tinually cried.  And  with  these  words  on  her  lips  she  died. 

— Mrs.  John  Algard,  Jr.,  Laurys,  Pa. 


Man  Cannot  Live  by  Water  Alone 

There  was  a  shoemaker  who  contended  that  man 
could  live  on  water  alone.  To  prove  his  contention  he 
ate  no  food  but  drank  only  water.  When  offered  food, 
he  would  say,  "Give  me  water,  that's  all  I  need." 

After  several  days  he  became  so  weak  that  he  col- 
lapsed while  at  work  on  his  bench.    His  fellow  workers 
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went  to  his  assistance,  raised  him  up  and  asked,  "Do 
you  want  water?" 

"No! — Bread!"  he  whispered. 

— Jane  Kilmer,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


Not  Without  Food 

Old  Lady  Mumbauer  reasoned  that  if  she  gave  her 
horse  a  little  less  food  day  after  day  she  would  have  him 
so  that  he  would  need  no  food.*  She,  thereupon,  gave 
him  a  little  less  corn  day  after  day.  It  finally  came  to 
this  that  she  gave  him  only  one  grain.  Then  her  horse 
died. 

She  told  her  neighbors,  "If  he  had  borne  up  one  day 
longer  I  would  have  succeeded.** 

The  story  is  widely  told,  and  almost  always  without 
mentioning  by  name  the  person  who  made  the  attempt. 
We  have  heard  it  told  of  the  "stupid  Swabians,"  and  of 
Eilenschpijjel. 

The  last  ration  is  a  handful  of  oats,  one  fourth  ear 
of  corn,  or  as  above  a  grain  of  corn. 

— Heard  in  many  counties.  Above 
heard  in  Lehigh  County. 

*"het  sie  en  so  ass  ar  nix  breicht." 
**"Wann  ar  noch  ee  Dag  lenger  gelebt  het,  werds  re  geglickt." 


His  Stomach  Too  Small 

Long  ago  farmers  from  the  interior  went  down  to 
the  wharf  at  Philadelphia  to  obtain  servants  from  among 
the  immigrants  on  incoming  ships  by  paying  their  pas- 
sage money. 

A  farmer  from  upper  Berks  County  went  down  and 
bought  a  servant.    In  the  agreement  it  was  stipulated 
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that  meat  was  to  be  served  three  times  a  week,  on  the 
master's  table. 

The  first  day  after  the  servant  came  to  his  new  home, 
he  found  that  meat  was  served  three  times;  morning 
noon,  and  evening.  Suspecting  that  this  was  a  technical 
observance  of  the  agreement,  he  protested  to  his  master, 
"Meat,  not  three  times  a  day,  but  three  days  of  the 
week." 

The  farmer  replied,  "We  have  meat  three  times  a 
day,  every  day  of  the  week." 

Thereupon  the  servant  exclaimed,  "Great  Heavens! 
Oh  that  my  back  too  were  stomach  !"* 

— A.  S.  Leiby,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 

*"Ach  Himmel,  ich  wodd  ass  mei  Rick  a  Bauch  wer." 
This  expression  is  frequently  heard  as  a  compliment  to  a  cook 
for  a  very  good  meal. 


The  Names  Herman  and  Jacob 

Do  you  know  the  origin  of  the  names  Herman  and 
Jacob?  It  was  this  way.  A  traveller  was  passing  along 
a  swamp  when  he  heard  someone  call,  "Here,  man! 
Here,  man  !"* 

The  traveller  went  to  the  spot  whence  the  voice  had 
come  and  found  a  man  sunk  into  the  sands  up  to  his 
head.  Addressing  the  head,  the  traveller  answered,  "Yea, 
top!    Yea  top!"** 

Whence  the  names  Herman  and  Jacob. 

— Herbert  Knecht,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  others. 

*"Her  Mann,  Her  Mann."    The  meaning  is  "Come  here,  man." 
**"Ja  Kobb,  Ja  Kobb."    The  meaning  is  "Yes,  head.    Yes,  head." 
We  have  tried  in  our  translation  to  preserve  the  similarity  of 
sounds. 
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HUNTING  THE  ELBEDRITSCHE 

One  cold  wintry  night  a  number  of  boys  had  con- 
gregated at  a  farmhouse.  One  of  them  remarked,  "This 
is  a  good  night  to  hunt  Elbedritsche."  To  this  the  others 
agreed.  On  the  farm  there  was  a  new  servant  by  the 
name  of  Fritz  who  had  never  heard  of  Elbedritsche. 

"What  are  Elbedritsche?"  he  inquired. 

"Sh — sh,"  came  the  answer.  "Elbedritsche  are  some- 
thing that  you  mustn't  talk  about  until  you  have  caught 
them,  and  they  can  only  be  caught  on  a  night  like  this. 
Will  you  go  along?" 

"I'll  go  along,"  said  the  servant. 

"All  right,  we'll  all  go.  We'll  chase  Elbedritsche 
and  you'll  hold  the  bag,"  was  the  answer. 

They  got  a  gunny  sack,  and  went  out  into  the  night. 
They  crossed  several  fields  and  came  to  a  windy  wooded 
hollow.  Here  they  stationed  Fritz  with  the  bag.  "Hold 
the  bag  open  and  remain  here  until  we  come.  We  are 
going  up  over  the  fields  to  drive  the  Elbedritsche  into  this 
hollow  and  into  the  bag.  Now  don't  move  from  this  spot 
until  we  come,"  said  the  others  as  they  went  on. 

Fritz  faithfully  obeyed  the  instructions  that  had  been 
given  him.  He  had  stood  motionless  with  his  bag  for 
some  time  when  a  big  rabbit,  that  had  probably  been 
raised  by  the  others,  came  running  down  the  hollow  and 
sprang  into  the  bag.  Quickly  he  closed  the  bag  and 
yelled,  "I  have  it.    I  have  it." 

He  rushed  home.  When  he  came  close  to  the  door  he 
yelled,  "I  have  it.  I  have  it."  Great  was  the  surprise 
of  those  that  had  remained  behind  when  they  opened  the 
bag  and  found  a  big  rabbit  in  it. 

Meanwhile  the  others  had  stolen  to  a  neighbor's  house 
where  they  remained  for  an  hour  or  so,  a  sufficient 
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length  of  time  as  they  thought  for  Fritz  to  be  chilled 
through  and  through. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  hollow  where  they  had  left 
Fritz.  But  no  Fritz  could  they  find.  They  called  hia 
name  and  they  searched  the  hollow,  fearing  that  he  might 
have  been  frozen  to  death.  Finally  they  went  home,  and 
there  they  found  Fritz  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  warm  stove 
with  his  captured  Elbedritsche. 

— Montgomery,  Bucks,  and  Lehigh  Counties. 


The  Fiery  Coals 

One  night  a  man  was  going  across  a  field  to  his  home 
when  he  came  upon  a  heap  of  glowing  coals.  He  picked 
up  one  of  the  fiery  coals  and  put  it  into  his  pipe  which 
had  gone  out. 

In  the  morning  when  he  took  his  pipe  he  found  a 
piece  of  gold  in  it.  He  had  come  across  what  the  old 
people  called  a  Devil's  Fire.* 

*"Deiwelsfeier." 


There  was  another  man  who  was  travelling  a  path* 
across  fields  at  night.  He  came  upon  what  he  took  to 
be  a  spreading  fire  and  threw  his  jacket  upon  it.  The 
fire  was  extinguished  and  when  the  man  picked  up  his 
jacket  he  found  it  covered  with  pieces  of  gold. 

He  related  his  experience  to  a  neighbor.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  neighbor  came  upon  a  small  fire  along  a 
road  at  night.  He  threw  his  jacket  upon  it  and  extin- 
guished it  but  when  he  picked  up  his  jacket  he  found 
that  it  was  almost  burned  up.  He  had  thrown  it  upon 
a  fire  that  had  been  built  by  man. 


*"Pad." 
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The  last  Indian  was  torn  to  pieces  on  the  Blue 
Mountain  by  wild  animals.  One  night  a  hunter  came 
upon  what  he  took  to  be  a  heap  of  glowing  coals  near 
the  spot  where  the  Indian  had  lived.  He  went  on. 
Coming  the  same  way  on  the  following  day,  he  found  a 
pile  of  gold  where  he  had  seen  the  glowing  coals. 


The  last  Indian  when  he  was  leaving  came  to  a  white 
family  and  told  one  of  the  girls  that  if  she  would  go  with 
him  he  would  show  her  so  much  gold  that  she  could  have 
her  horse  shod  with  golden  horseshoes.  She,  however, 
was  afraid  of  being  scalped*  and  would  not  go  along. 

That  gold  has  never  been  found. 

— All  from  Lehigh  County. 

*  "messirt." 


The  Little  Grey  Man  of  the  Woods 

A  skilled  hunter  was  out  in  the  Blue  Mountain  for 
squirrels  and  though  he  saw  a  number  and  fired  at  them 
he  was  unable  to  bring  any  down.  He  had  just  fired 
at  a  large  squirrel  and  missed  when  he  spied  a  little  old 
grey  man*  lurking  behind  the  bole  of  a  nearby  tree.  Said 
the  hunter  to  himself,  "I'll  show  that  thunder-weather  a 
thing  or  two."** 

He  took  a  dime,  put  it  in  the  barrel  of  his  gun, 
and  fired  into  the  tree  top. 

The  little  old  grey  man  disappeared  and  from  then 
on  the  hunter  shot  without  missing. 

— Pierce  Nothstein,  Ormrod,  Pa. 

*"en  glee  aid  groh  Mennli." 
**"Dem  Dunnerwedder  will  ich  moll  heife." 
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The  Guardian  Snake 

A  hunter  was  out  for  squirrels  in  the  woods  along 
the  Perkiomen  Creek.  He  had  treed  several  squirrels 
and  fired  repeatedly  at  them,  without  being  able  to  bring 
them  down.  He  was  raising  his  gun  for  another  shot 
when  his  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  ground  and  there  he 
saw  a  huge  black  snake  curled  up  with  its  eyes  stead- 
fastly fixed  upon  him. 

Instinctively  the  hunter  knew  that  he  had  to  do  with 
a  power  that  was  protecting  the  woods  and  he  left  off 
hunting,  and  went  home. 

— Noah  Becker,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 

The  thought  of  the  hunter  was  that  the  snake  had  charmed  the 
gun,  and  would  charm  him  unless  he  desisted. 


NO  DUTCH  IN  HELL 

Several  boys  planned  to  play  ghost  on  another  who 
was  courting  a  maiden  in  their  neighborhood.  They 
covered  themselves  with  white  sheets,  and  waited  along 
the  road  for  the  lover. 

When  he  came  close  to  the  ghosts,  one  of  them  beck- 
oned with  his  hand  and  called  in  a  mournful  tone,  "Come, 
come,  come  with  me  into  hell."* 

The  lover  paused  in  his  tracks,  picked  up  a  stone  and 
yelled,  "Get  going,  or  I'll  stone  you.  In  hell  they  don't 
speak  Dutch." 

— Widely  heard  in  several  versions.   This  from 

Lehigh  County. 

*"Kumm!   Kumm!   Kumm  mit  mir  in  di  Hell." 
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Between  Good  and  Evil 

Once  there  was  a  poor  man  who  had  a  cow  but  no 
money  to  buy  feed.  One  night  he  went  to  his  neighbor's 
barn  and  threw  down  hay  from  the  mow  to  the  thresh- 
ing floor  saying,  "I  can't  let  my  cow  starve." 

After  he  had  thrown  down  a  goodly  quantity,  he  came 
down  from  the  mow  to  the  threshing  floor.  He  looked  at 
the  pile  of  hay  in  silence  for  a  little  while  and  then  threw 
it  back  on  the  mow,  saying,  "He  who  is  honest  waits 
longest."* 

Again  he  went  up  on  the  mow  and  threw  down  hay, 
saying,  "I  can't  let  my  cow  starve."  And  again  he  came 
down  and  threw  the  hay  back,  with  the  words,  "He  who 
is  honest  waits  longest." 

He  went  up  into  the  mow  a  third  time  and  threw 
down  hay,  saying,  "I  can't  let  my  cow  starve."  And  a 
third  time  he  came  down  from  the  mow  and  threw  the 
hay  back,  with  the  words,  "He  who  is  honest  waits 
longest." 

All  this  time  the  neighbor  had  been  watching  him, 
and  when  he  had  thrown  the  hay  back  the  third  time,  the 
neighbor  spoke  and  said,  "I  have  heard  all.  Take  what- 
ever hay  you  need  and  give  it  to  your  cow.  This  is  a 
reward  for  your  honesty." 

— Clara  Brown,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

This  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  our  proverb,  "Ehi'lich  wehrt 
am  lengschde." 


The  Sign  of  innocence 

A  man  sentenced  to  be  hung  protested  his  innocence. 
He  had  been  convicted  of  murder  on  the  evidence  that 
he  was  caught  carrying  the  body  of  a  murdered  man  in 
a  bag  to  the  river. 
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He  said  that  he  had  been  walking  along  the  road; 
that  a  man  came  along  with  a  bundle  and  asked  him  to 
take  the  bundle  and  cast  it  into  the  river.  This  he  had 
done. 

On  the  gallows  he  said,  "I  am  innocent,  and  you  will 
come  to  know  that  I  am  innocent,  for  after  I  am  hung 
a  black  cloud  will  appear  and  so  much  rain  will  fall  that 
the  water  in  the  streets  and  roads  will  come  up  to  the 
top  of  your  shoes." 

There  was  a  tremendous  storm  soon  after  the  hang- 
ing, and  the  countryside  was  flooded  with  water. 

— O.  P.  Leh,  Egypt,  Pa. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  stories  in  which  a  person,  about  to 
be  hung,  tells  of  a  sign  after  his  death  which  will  show  his  in- 
nocence. 


The  Preacher's  Latin 

There  was  a  preacher  who  was  reproached  by  some 
of  his  members  because  he  used  no  Latin  in  his  sermons, 
as  other  preachers  did. 

"All  right,"  said  the  preacher.  "Today  I,  also,  shall 
use  Latin." 

While  he  was  preaching,  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  shoe  sole,  and  a  cow 
drinking  out  of  a  brook. 

Thereupon  he  said,  "Grie  naschdus,  schuh  solus,  un 
Kuh  drinck  ausus."* 

As  his  people  heard  this,  they  nodded  approvingly, 
and  thereafter,  convinced  that  he  could  use  Latin,  were 
satisfied  with  his  German  sermons. 

— Mrs.  Mary  Keck,  Laurys,  Pa. 


*"Green  branch,  shoe  sole,  a  cow  drinking." 
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Dividing  the  Spoils 

An  Irishman  and  a  Dutchman  were  out  hunting,  and 
got  a  skunk  and  an  opossum.  When  they  came  to  divid- 
ing the  spoils  the  Irishman  said,  "I'll  take  the  opossum 
and  you  take  the  skunk;  or  you  take  the  skunk  and  I'll 
take  the  opossum." 

The  Dutchman  scratched  his  head  a  little  and  then 
said,  "Do  musz  ebbes  letz  sei.  Des  Schtinckdier  kummt 
immer  zu  mir."* 

— Herbert  Knecht,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*"There  is  something  wrong  somewhere,  for  the  stinking  animal 
always  falls  to  me." 


"STONE  SOUP" 

A  peddler  during  a  rainy  period  stayed  several  days 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A — .  In  his  conversation  he  now 
and  then  referred  to  a  wonderful  stone  soup  that  he  had 
lately  eaten.  The  curiosity  of  Mrs.  A —  was  aroused 
and  she  asked  him,  "How  is  this  wonderful  stone  soup 
made?" 

"If  you  make  it  for  me  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  the 
peddler. 

"I'll  make  it,"  answered  the  woman. 

The  peddler  went  out  into  a  field  and  picked  up  a 
round  cobble  stone.  He  washed  it  thoroughly  and  took 
it  to  Mrs.  A — ,  saying,  "Cook  this  well  for  one  hour." 

This  she  did.  Then  he  told  her  to  add  corn,  cabbage, 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  and  potatoes,  also  parsley 
and  seasoning;  and  finally  a  chunk  of  beef  cut  up  into 
small  pieces. 

The  soup  proved  to  be  most  delicious  and  afterwards 
Mrs.  A —  told  her  neighbors  of  the  wonderful  stone  soup 
that  she  made  at  the  direction  of  the  peddler,  and  of  all 
its  ingredients. 
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"I  suppose  that  would  have  been  a  good  soup  without 
the  stone,"  commented  one  of  her  neighbors. 

— Oscar  Laub,  Egypt,  Pa. 

*"Schteesubb." 

The  term  "Schteesubb"  is  used  facetiously  in  the  dialect.  For 
example,  as  I  have  heard  it,  "Was  gebts  fa  Middag?"  "Ich  wees 
net,  ich  denk  Schteesubb." 


When  the  Stars  Fell  on  Lehigh 

In  the  record  book  of  the  Egypt  Reformed  Church 
is  this  note,  "A  singular  phenomenon  happened  on  the 
13th  of  November  1833;  the  stars  fell  from  Heaven  as 
the  saying  was." 

On  that  day  people  were  greatly  disturbed,  especially 
in  the  rural  sections.  Some  of  them  looked  for  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Wesnersville  turned 
to  Reuben  Grimm  the  community  miller  and  also  the 
most  learned  man  in  the  community.  They  found  him 
in  his  mill  cutting  furrows  in  his  millstones.  They  asked 
him  whether  he  was  not  afraid  to  keep  on  working  when 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 

Grimm,  without  pausing  in  his  work,  replied,  "Letting 
stars  fall — that  is  God's  work;  cutting  millstones  is  my 
work.   And  I  shall  work  as  long  as  I  have  strength."* 

— ■William  Christ,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*"Schtanne  falle  losse  is  Gottes  Sach,  Miehlschtee  hacke  is  mei 
Sach.    Un  ich  sehaff  bis  mei  Grefde  all  sin." 


"U-HU" 

Have  you  heard  why  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  say 
"U-hu"  with  closed  lips  instead  of  "Yes"  when  they  want 
to  express  their  assent? 

It  was  this  way.    One  day  the  devil  went  forth  for 
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prey.  He  captured  three  men;  one  he  carried  in  his 
right  hand,  a  second  in  his  left,  and  the  third  he  held 
with  his  teeth. 

A  traveller  came  along  and  said  to  the  devil,  "I  see 
you  have  gotten  some."* 

Upon  which  the  devil,  who  knew  that  should  he  say 
"Yes,"  the  one  whom  he  held  with  his  teeth  would  fall 
free,  merely  grunted  "U-hu"  and  went  on. 

Ever  since  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  says  "U-hu" 
instead  of  "Yes." 

— Herbert  Knecht,  Allentown,  Pa. 
*"Ich  sehn  du  hoschte  Deel  grickt." 

"For  the  Half" 

A  farmer  had  a  large  cherry  tree  that  was  laden  with 
fruit.  Now  farmers  during  haying  and  harvest  have 
little  time  to  pick  cherries,  so  they  were  oft-times  minded 
to  let  the  picking  to  someone  who  would  pick  them  "for 
the  half." 

A  neighbor  came  to  the  farmer  and  said,  "If  I  may 
have  half  of  the  cherries,  I'll  pick  them." 

"That's  a  bargain,"  said  the  farmer,  and  went  about 
his  work. 

The  neighbor  picked  until  he  had  gotten  what  he 
thought  to  be  half  of  the  cherries.  Then  he  took  his 
buckets  and  walked  away. 

"Where  are  my  cherries?"  the  farmer  cried. 

"On  the  tree,"  answered  the  neighbor. 

"But  you  promised  to  pick  them  for  the  half,"  said 
the  farmer. 

"Not  at  all,  I  said  that  if  I  might  have  half  of  the 
cherries,  I'd  pick  them.*  I  picked  my  half.  Your  half 
is  still  hanging,"  answered  the  man  as  he  walked  away. 

— Widely  heard. 
*"Wann  ich  di  helft  hawwe  kann  rubb  ich  sie." 
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Escaping  the  Indians 

The  pioneers  had  books  by  which  they  could  render 
themselves  invisible  to  pursuing  Indians  or  change  them- 
selves into  logs. 

There  was  a  man  who  was  pursued  by  Indians  and 
to  escape  them  he  changed  himself  into  a  log.  So  many 
Indians  came  and  sat  on  the  log  that  he  could  scarcely 
bear  the  weight  of  them. 

— Schuylkill  County. 


A  hunter,  pursued  by  Indians,  changed  himself  into 
a  log.  The  Indians  came  along  and  sat  on  the  log.  Then 
one  used  his  scalping  knife  on  the  butt  end  of  the  log  to 
cut  tobacco  fine  enough  for  smoking. 

Afterwards  the  man  related  that  as  the  tobacco  was 
being  cut  he  felt  the  scalping  knife  cutting  into  his 
scalp. 

—Carbon  County. 


The  Indian  hunter  Frederick  Stump  changed  him- 
self into  a  stump  when  pursuing  Indians  were  pressing 
him  hard.  After  they  had  passed  on  he  changed  back 
to  his  natural  form  and  escaped.* 

— Lebanon  County. 

*"Sei  nadierlicher  Karber  widder  gnumme." 
These  stories  would  indicate  that  there  were  those  who  relied 
on  magical  formulae  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians. 


A  BlLINGUIST'S  PUN 

A  farmer  who  often  expressed  the  hope  that  his  sons 
would  not  have  to  work  as  hard  as  he  for  a  living  sent 
them  to  college,  in  the  expectation  that  a  higher  educa- 
tion would  enable  them  to  make  an  easy  living. 
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Several  years  passed  and  the  boys  were  lost  sight  of 
by  the  community.  One  day  a  neighbor  asked  the  father, 
"Where  are  your  boys,  and  what  are  they  doing?"* 

The  father  answered,  "Di  Buwe?  Well  dar  eent  is 
en  Schpart,  awwer  ar  schpart  nix,  un  dar  anner  is  en 
Dud  awwwer  ar  dud  nix."** 

— Julius  Lentz,  Laurys,  Pa. 

— Mrs.  Stanton  Nadig,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

*"Was  hots  mit  de  Buwe  gewwe?" 

**"Schpart"  is  the  English  sport,  a  gay  dandy.  Its  sound  is 
like  the  dialectal  "schpart,"  from  "schpare,"  to  save,  to  economize. 
"Dud,"  is  the  English  dude.  Its  sound  is  like  the  dialectal 
"dud,"  from  "du,"  to  perform. 

The  pun  evades  any  attempt  at  translation. 


The  King's  Mule 

There  was  once  a  king  who  had  a  mule  which  he 
prized  very  highly.  He  warned  his  servants  that  he 
would  have  the  head  cut  off  of  that  one  who  first  told 
him  that  the  mule  was  dead. 

One  morning  the  servants  came  to  the  stable  and 
found  the  mule  dead.  Every  one  of  them  was  afraid 
to  go  in  and  tell  the  king.  Finally  a  German  among 
them  declared  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  tell  the  king. 

He  went  in  to  the  king  and  said,  "Out  in  the  stable  is 
your  mule.  He  doesn't  eat;  he  doesn't  drink;  and  he 
doesn't  breathe." 

"Then  he  is  dead,"  exclaimed  the  king. 

"That's  right,"  answered  the  German.  "But  you 
said  it  first,  and  you  are  the  one  to  lose  your  head." 

— Nathaniel  E.  Gruber,  Gilbert,  Pa. 
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Giving  is  Voluntary 

There  was  once  a  farmer  who  was  a  good  church- 
man.* In  the  course  of  time  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  deacon.  He  felt  highly  exalted  by  this  honor  and 
determined  to  fill  the  office  efficiently  and  correctly. 

Knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  would  be 
upon  him  when  went  down  the  aisle  for  the  first  time, 
passing  the  "klingelsack"*  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  for 
the  offering,  he  determined  to  practice  the  procedure, 
using  the  feed  entry  of  his  barn  as  the  aisle,  and  the 
horses  and  cattle  as  the  congregation. 

So  he  went  through  the  entry,  holding  his  hat  to  the 
horses  on  his  right  and  to  the  cattle  on  his  left.  All 
went  well  until  he  came  to  the  bull,  who  looked  at  the 
hat,  sniffed,  shook  his  head,  and,  emitting  a  bellow, 
backed  away  to  the  end  of  his  chain. 

"No  need  to  get  angry.  It's  all  right  to  me,  if  that 
is  the  way  you  feel  about  it,"**  remarked  the  deacon- 
elect  as  he  went  on  to  the  next  stall. 

— Irwin  Kohler,  Allentown,  Pa. 

— Herbert  Knecht,  Allentown,  Pa. 

— Paul  R.  Roth,  Greenawalds,  Pa. 

And  many  others. 

*"guder  Karrichemann,"  a  loyal  church  member. 
**"Klingelsack,"  a  small  bag  with  a  long  handle  used  to  take 
up  the  collection.    In  some  instances  a  small  bell  was  attached  to 
the  bag. 

***"Brauchscht  net  bees  warre.    Sis  juscht  wer  will." 


The  Wolf  Man 

Wolf  hunters  often  came  across  a  strange  animal 
running  with  a  pack  of  wolves  up  in  the  high  mountains. 
The  animal  had  the  form  of  a  man  but  the  hunters 
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could  not  believe  it  to  be  a  man.  Finally  they  resolved 
to  catch  the  animal  alive. 

They  made  a  large  net  and  erected  it  at  the  mouth 
of  the  wolves'  den.  Then  they  built  a  fire  to  smoke  out 
the  wolves.  As  the  wolves  emerged  one  by  one,  they 
were  suffered  to  escape.  Finally  the  strange  animal 
came  rushing  out  and  was  caught. 

It  was  a  wild  man  about  24  years  of  age  with  long 
and  shaggy  hair,  and  with  fingernails  and  toenails  like 
claws. 

It  was  believed  that  an  evil  woman  had  abandoned 
her  baby  in  the  forest  and  that  a  she-wolf  had  come 
upon  it.  The  she-wolf  carried  the  baby  home  to  her  den 
for  food  for  her  young;  and  then,  being  touched  by  the 
cries  of  the  baby,  gave  it  suckle  and  raised  it  with  her 
cubs. 

Thus  the  baby  grew  up  with  the  wolves  and  ran  with 
them. 

— Mrs.  Emma  Diehl,  Freeburg,  Pa. 


The  Sack  Knew  the  Place 

A  farmer  saw  his  haymow  rapidly  diminishing  and 
came  to  suspect  a  neighbor  of  coming  by  night  and 
carrying  away  hay  to  feed  his  large  stock  of  rabbits 
for  which  he  was  not  known  to  be  buying  any  feed. 

One  night  the  farmer  went  on  his  haymow  to  watch 
for  the  thief.  At  midnight  the  neighbor  came  into  the 
barn  and  before  climbing  from  the  threshing  floor  to  the 
mow,  threw  an  empty  gunny  sack  up  on  the  hay.  Im- 
mediately the  farmer  threw  the  sack  down  to  the  thresh- 
ing floor.  Again  the  neighbor  threw  the  sack  up  and 
again  the  farmer  threw  it  down.  A  third  time  up  and 
a  third  time  down.  As  the  neighbor  threw  the  sack  up 
a  fourth  time,  he  growled,  "Thundei*- weather !  Why 
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don't  you  stay  up?   You  were  often  up  there  before." 

"Aye!"  answered  the  farmer  as  he  threw  the  sack 
back.    "But  then  I  wasn't  up  here."* 

— Mrs.  William  S.  Hummel,  Bath,  Pa. 
*"Jar,  awwer  no  war  ich  net  dohowwe." 


The  Dead  Must  remain  Dead 

It  was  a  custom  in  olden  times  for  people  to  sit 
up  at  night  with  the  dead.*  A  very  wicked  man,  who  had 
few  friends,  died  and  no  person  was  willing  to  sit  up 
with  the  corpse  except  a  shoemaker  who  proffered  his 
services  on  the  understanding  that  he  could  ply  his 
craft  while  watching.   ,His  offer  was  accepted. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  shoemaker  would 
watch,  some  young  men  of  the  community  planned  to 
frighten  him.  Shortly  before  the  shoemaker  came  to 
watch  they  removed  the  corpse  from  the  board  upon 
which  it  was  laid  out  and  one  of  them  took  its  place. 

The  shoemaker  came  and  took  up  the  watch,  and 
having  brought  his  tools  along,  busily  applied  his  trade 
as  he  sat  not  far  from  the  corpse. 

Around  midnight  the  corpse  moved  a  leg.  The  shoe- 
maker, attracted  by  the  movement,  looked  intently  at 
the  corpse  for  a  moment,  and  then  returned  to  his  pound- 
ing. The  corpse  left  an  arm  fall  down  alongside  the 
board.  Again  the  shoemaker  looked  at  the  corpse  for 
a  moment,  and  then  again  resumed  his  work. 

After  a  little  while,  the  corpse  rose  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. Quickly  the  shoemaker  rose  up,  brought  his  ham- 
mer down  on  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  cried,  "The 
dead  must  remand  dead."** 

— Widely  and  commonly  heard. 

"beim  Dode  wache."  The  night  of  such  watching  was  called 
"di  Wachnacht." 

**"Was  dod  is  soil  dod  bleiwe." 
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The  Path  of  the  Spirit 

Two  men  left  home  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
go  to  Bethlehem  with  a  horse  and  wagon.  The  moon 
was  full,  and  the  night  was  bright  as  day.* 

It  was  very  cold,  and  after  a  while  one  of  the  men 
got  off  the  wagon  to  walk  so  that  he  might  become  warm. 
He  walked  on  the  left  side  of  the  wagon,  with  his  right 
hand  holding  on  to  the  wagon. 

As  he  was  thus  walking  something  came  alongside, 
took  hold  of  his  left  hand  and  squeezed  it.  He  could 
hear  it  walk,  but  despite  the  brightness  of  the  moon 
could  not  see  any  form. 

His  hand  was  squeezed  harder  and  harder,  until  he 
came  to  a  woodland  along  which  ran  a  line  fence.  At 
the  corner  of  the  woodland  his  hand  was  let  go.  His 
arm  dropped  like  dead  to  his  side  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  was  paralyzed. 

His  friends  told  him  that  he  had  been  walking  in  the 
path  travelled  by  a  spirit.  If  he  had  walked  behind  the 
wagon  and  between  the  tracks  made  by  the  wheels,  he 
would  not  have  been  touched  by  the  ghost. 

—Bath. 

*"so  hell  wie  Dag." 


Lost  in  the  Forest 

In  the  early  days  a  hunter  became  lost  in  the  woods 
near  the  present  town  of  Hamburg.  Darkness  was 
rapidly  falling  when  he  came  upon  a  path  that  led  to  a 
rude  cabin. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  cabin  but  a  woman  with  a 
most  forbidding  countenance.  When  he  asked  whether 
he  might  stay  at  the  cabin  for  the  night  she  answered 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  until  her  husband  came  home. 
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The  husband,  a  ferocious  looking  man,  dressed  in 
deerskins  and  carrying  a  huge  rifle,  with  a  knife  and 
tomahawk  in  his  belt,  stalked  into  the  cabin.  In  answer 
to  the  hunter's  request  for  lodging  for  the  night,  he 
merely  grunted. 

Meanwhile  the  woman  had  put  a  crude  meal  on  the 
table,  and  the  man  motioned  to  the  hunter  that  he  was 
to  come  to  the  table  with  them. 

The  hunter  was  almost  famished,  and  the  sight  of 
food  made  him  ravenous.  As  soon  as  he  had  come  to  the 
table  he  reached  for  food.  Quickly  the  husband  seized 
his  arm  and  held  it  as  in  a  vise,  sternly  saying,  "He  who 
rests  under  my  protection  must  pray  with  me."* 

Thereupon  prayer  was  said,  and  mutual  distrust  gave 
way  to  friendship. 

— Edwin  Greenawald,  Schnecksville,  Pa. 
*"Wer  unnich  mein  Zarriche  ruhet  muss  mit  mir  beden." 


A  Faithful  Child 

There  was  a  woman  who  continually  wept  for  her 
little  child  that  had  died.  One  night  she  had  a  dream, 
and  in  the  dream  had  a  vision  of  Heaven.* 

She  saw  a  host  of  little  children,  and  among  them 
her  own  child.  All  the  children  held  flowers  save  her 
child  who  had  a  pitcher. 

"Why  is  she  the  only  one  that  is  holding  a  pitcher?" 
asked  the  mother. 

"She  sits  there  with  a  pitcher  to  catch  up  the  tears 
which  her  mother  is  dropping  for  her,"**  was  the  an- 
swer. 

Thereafter  the  mother  wept  no  more. 

— Mrs.  Samuel  Leibenguth,  Northampton,  Pa. 

*"In  dar  Himmel  gsehne." 
**"Es  deed  do  hucke  di  Drene  ufffange  ass  di  Memm  verliere 
deed." 
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GROUP  XV 

"PARRE" Stories* 

The  social  life  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  communities 
has  always  centered  around  the  church.  The  ministry 
has  always  been  regarded  with  great  respect  and  venera- 
tion. Nonetheless  our  people  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as 
incidents  in  the  life  of  a  minister  that  show  his  wit,  his 
tact,  his  fearlessness,  or  a  tinge  of  inhibited  worldliness. 
Such  incidents  will  be  repeated  from  generation  to 
generation,  even  long  after  the  name  of  the  minister  is 
forgotten. 

Of  all  stories  of  the  ministry,  the  ones  most  widely 
known  are  those  that  arose  in  the  wake  of  Moses  Dis- 
singer  as  he  traveled  through  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country  east  of  the  Susquehanna. 

*  Our  common  dialectal  word  for  a  minister  is  "Parre."  Other 
names,  though  not  as  frequently  used,  are  "Breddicher,'  and 
"Seelsarjer."  In  the  past  one  occasionally  heard  "Mann  Gottes," 
but  this  may  have  been  an  affectation.  The  word  "Paff"  has  a 
derogatory  sense,  and  is  seldom  heard. 

—  —  •  - — — 

Moses  Dissinger 

WHO  WAS  ALWAYS  AND  EVERYWHERE  HIMSELF 

Moses  Dissinger  is  the  Lorenzo  Dow  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  He  was  born  in  Schaefferstown, 
Lebanon  County,  in  the  year  1825.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 
From  1856  to  1879  he  served  various  circuits  in  Lebanon, 
Lancaster,  Berks,  Schuylkill,  Monroe,  Bucks,  and  Mont- 
gomery counties.  In  1865-66  he  preached  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Station  of  his  denomination.  In  the  year  1879 
he  joined  the  Kansas  Conference,  and  there  he  labored 
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until  the  time  of  his  death.  Out  in  Kansas  he  exhibited 
the  same  eccentricities  that  attended  his  preaching  in 
Pennsylvania. 

A  number  of  sketches  have  been  written  about  him: 
"A  Brief  Biography  of  Moses  Dissinger,"  by  Henry 
Stetzel,  Allentown,  1892;  "A  Lebanon  County  Old  Time 
Backwoods  Preacher,"  by  H.  H.  Shenk,  Lebanon,  1915; 
"Rev.  Moses  Dissinger,  Evangelist  and  Patriot,"  by  T. 
R.  Brendle.  The  last,  a  quite  full  article,  was  published 
in  the  "Allentown  Morning  Call,"  Oct.  13,  1929.  A 
brochure  on  Moses  Dissinger  was  published  in  York, 
around  the  year  1900.  This  was  written  by  A.  S.  Brendle, 
of  Schaefferstown.  The  Rev.  William  Yost,  in  his  book 
"Reminiscences,"  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1911,  devotes  some 
twenty  pages  to  Moses  Dissinger.  A  number  of  "Mose 
Dissinger"  stories  appear  in  "Stories  and  Reminis- 
cences," by  Evan  Holben,  Allentown,  1902. 

Dissinger  was  a  homemade*  preacher  who  knew  his 
limitations. 
Said  he: 

"I  cannot  preach  like  my  brethren.  When  a  carpen- 
ter I  used  to  hew  close  to  the  line  and  so  I  must  do  in 
my  preaching  to  whatever  knots  are  in  the  way.  I  once 
tried  to  preach  like  my  brethren,  but  my  experience  was 
that  of  little  David  when  he  thought  he  would  have  to 
fight  the  big  mouthed  blasphemer  in  Saul's  armor.  He 
soon  found  out  if  he  were  to  fight  in  Saul's  armor,  in- 
stead of  slaying  the  giant,  he  would  cut  off  his  own  head. 
But  with  the  weapon  to  which  he  was  adapted  he  knocked 
in  the  gable-end  of  the  big  sinner.  Only  with  the 
weapons  the  Lord  has  given  me  can  I  whip  the  devil, 
even  if  he  does  come  upon  me  on  stilts  as  high  as  a  three 
story  house." 

— Yost,  "Reminiscences,"  page  256. 

*  "heemgschliffner." 
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Two  expressions  employed  in  this  discourse  have  been 
preserved  in  our  folklore.  "Wie  dar  Mos  Dissinger  gsat 
hot,  em  Deiwels  Giwwelend  vun  dar  Hell  neischlajje." 

"Dar  Mos  Dissinger  hot  gsat  ar  wer  net  bang  weje 
em  Deiwel  un  wann  ar  geje  en  keemt  uff  Schtelze  drei 
Schtock  hoch." 

His  preaching  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  his 
hearers.  His  reputation  as  a  fearless  preacher  of  the 
Truth  lives  on  to  this  day. 

l<,He  became  known  throughout  the  church  as  a  very 
singular  man  and  everywhere  people  came  in  crowds  to 
see  and  hear  this  marvelous  preacher.  He  hurled  divine 
truth  with  the  force  of  a  Titan.  He  was  bold  as  a  lion 
and  knew  no  fear.  He  was  gifted  with  a  marvelous 
memory.  What  he  read  and  heard  his  memory  retained, 
and  he  could  use  the  knowledge  acquired  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner.  What  he  learned  from  others  was  so 
mingled  up  with  the  product  of  his  own  mind  that  it 
seemed  to  come  from  its  native  mint. 

"Though  scarcely  able  in  the  first  years  of  his  minis- 
try to  read  his  text  correctly,  yet  he  could  preach  with 
such  fluency,  originality  and  power  that  it  was  a  marvel 
to  all  who  heard  him. 

"'His  sermons  on  regeneration  and  on  the  necessity 
of  man  making  preparation  for  his  eternal  salvation 
were  always  of  a  solemn  nature,  more  free  from  his 
humorous  and  rude  expressions.  I  heard  him  preach  on 
these  subjects  in  which  he  would  quote  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  passages  to  substantiate  his  as- 
sertions, mentioning  book,  chapter  and  verse,  and  re- 
citing them  word  for  word  without  the  use  of  notes.  His 
talent  in  this  direction  was  extraordinary." 

— Yost,  "Reminiscences,"  page  239. 
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His  sermons  were  in  the  dialect.  In  this  he  differed 
from  the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches  who  preached  "schrifftmeesich  Deitsch,"  the 
German  of  the  Bible. 

We  are  indebted  to  Stetzel  for  a  part  of  his  sermon 
on  drunkards  with  his  description  of  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  a  toper  that  will  long  be  remembered. 

"Sehnt  juscht  amol  die  Sauflodel  a.  Die  hot  der 
Deifel  so  erschrecklich  verhaust,  dass  mer  meent,  sie 
kenta  ihr  Lebdag  nimme  zurecht  gebrocht  werra.  Viel 
davun  hen  net  juscht  ihr  menschlich  Ehrgefihl  fortg- 
soffa,  so  dass  sie  alles  Schlechte  un  Dreckige  duh  kenna 
was  der  dreckig  Helldeifel  hawa  will  dass  sie  duh  solla, 
ohna  dass  sie  sich  schaemma;  awer  sie  hen  ah  noch  ihra 
Verstand  versoffa.  Es  is  jo  bal  nix  meh  do  an  ihna,  was 
zum  a  rechta  Mensch  gheert.  Der  Deifel  hot  sie  jo  ganz 
zu  seina  Schuhbutzer  lumpa  gemacht  un  hot  sie  bal  all 
naerrisch  un  wietig  gemacht,  un  en  grosser  Dehl  vun 
ihna  hen  bal  Leib  un  Seel  versoffa;  un  so  saufa  sie  fort, 
bis  der  Deifel  sie  in  die  Hell  nunner  holt,  wu  all  die 
Sauflodel  hikumma.  Nau,  guckt  sie  juscht  amol  recht  a, 
wie  sie  auswennig  aus  sehna.  Sie  hawa  Nasa  wie  rota 
Pefferkep,  Ohra  wie  Fastnachtkucha,  Beich  wie  Fesser, 
un  macha  Gsichter  wie  die  Fichs,  wann  sie  Weschpa 
f ressa ;  um  bei  all  dem  werd  immer  noch  druf  los  gsoffa, 
un  springa  noch  der  Drambottel  wie  die  Bullfresch  uf  die 
rota  Lumpa.  Wann  mer  net  wisst,  dass  Jesus  Christus 
so  niedertraech'ge  Menscha  wie  die  sin  schun  agenomma 
het  un  noch  rechtschaffna  Menscha  aus  ihna  gamacht 
het,  so  kent  mer  ken  Hoffnung  hawa,  dass  so  versoffna 
Dramratta  vum  Sauf deifel  erloest  kenta  werra;  awer 
Jesus  Christus  hot  Gnade  erworwa  for  alia  Sinder,  un 
do  sin  ah  die,  wu  im  Schlamm  der  Sinda  ganz  dief  ver- 
sunka  sin,  net  ausgschlossa.  Durch  die  Kraft  des  Evan- 
geliums  kann  der  verdarwenscht  Sauflodel  errett  werra 
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un  Kraft  bekomma,  dass  er  im  a  Strom  Dram,  der  em 
bis  an's  Maul  geht,  schwimma  kent,  ohna  dass  er  Luscht 
het,  davun  zu  drinka;  un  wann's  em  der  Deifel  ah  abieta 
deet,  so  kent  er  darch  die  Gnadenkraft  des  Evangeliums 
dem  Deifel  widersteh,  un  ken  Saufdeifel  in  der  Hell  kent 
ihn  zu  dem  verfluchta  Dramsaufa  zwinga.  Darum  be- 
kehrt  euch!  Jesus  Christus  kann  euch  helfen." 

"Just  look  at  the  drunkards.  These  the  Devil  has 
ruined  so  fearfully  that  one  might  think  they  could  not 
be  restored  in  all  their  life.  Many  of  them  have  not  only 
drunk  away  all  human  sense  of  honor,  so  that  they  can 
do  anything  tmean  and  dirty  that  the  dirty  devil  in  hell 
wants  them  to  do,  without  feeling  any  shame ;  they  have 
also  guzzled  away  their  understanding.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  of  a  real  man  left  in  them.  The  Devil  has 
altogether  made  them  his  shoe-cleaning  rags,  he  has 
made  nearly  all  of  them  crazy  and  mad ;  a  great  many  of 
them  have  almost  drunk  away  body  and  soul,  and  so 
they  drink  on  until  the  Devil  carries  them  down  to  hell 
whither  all  drunkards  go.  Now,  just  take  a  good  look  at 
them  from  without.  They  have  noses  like  red  peppers, 
ears  like  doughnuts,  bellies  like  barrels,  and  they  make 
faces  like  foxes  eating  wasps;  but  in  spite  of  it  all  they 
go  on  drinking;  they  jump  for  the  rum  bottle  like  bull- 
frogs for  red  rags.  If  we  did  not  know  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  received  such  degraded  men  and  made  honorable 
men  of  them,  we  could  not  hope  that  such  drunken  rum- 
rats  could  ever  be  delivered  from  the  devil  of  drink.  But 
Jesus  Christ  has  obtained  grace  for  all  sinners,  and  even 
those  who  are  most  deeply  sunk  in  the  mire  of  sin  are 
not  excluded.  By  the  power  of  the  gospel  the  most 
wretched  drunkard  can  be  saved  and  gifted  with  power, 
so  that  he  can  swim  in  a  stream  of  rum  reaching  to  his 
mouth  without  any  desire  to  drink  of  it ;  and  even  if  the 
Devil  should  offer  it  to  him,  he  could  by  the  power  of 
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grace  in  the  gospel  resist  the  Devil,  and  no  devil  in  hell 
could  force  him  to  the  accursed  drinking  of  rum.  Be  ye 
therefore  converted!    Jesus  Christ  can  help  you." 

Of  the  many  "Mose  Dissinger  stories"  still  afloat,  we 
present  the  following: 

Mose  was  an  inveterate  foe  of  the  devil  who  was  very 
real  and  personal  to  him.  In  every  sermon  he  poured 
out  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  Satan  and  his  earthly  fol- 
lowers. 

One  day,  in  going  down  the  street  in  Allentown,  he 
met  a  group  of  young  loafers  at  a  street  corner.  One  of 
them  jeeringly  called  to  him,  "Mose,  how  is  the  devil  to- 
day?" 

Quickly  Mose  answered,  "It  always  gives  me  great  joy 
to  meet  one  who  like  you  is  concerned  about  his  father's 
welfare." 

*  "Hee  Mose,  wie  is  dar  Deiwel  heit? 
**  Buwe,  es  gebt  mar  immer  Freed  warm  ich  Kinner  finn  ass 

bekimmert  sin  weje  ihre  Dadi." 


Another  time,  going  down  the  street  in  Allentown 
he  met  a  friend  who  asked  him,  "What  are  you  doing 
today?"* 

"Today,"  answered  Mose,  "I  am  going  to  do  some- 
thing that  the  devil  never  did."** 

"What  is  that?"***  asked  his  friend. 

"Leave  Allentown,"****  answed  Mose  as  he 
walked  away. 

*  "Uff  was  bischt  drauss?" 
**  "Heit  will  ich  moll  ebbes  du  dar  Deiwel  noch  net  gedu 

hot." 

***  "Was  is  sell?" 
****  "Allentaun  verlosse." 
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Maybe  the  most  widely  known  story  is  that  of  his 
wife's  hat. 

It  seems  that  she  had  sold  the  family  corner  cup- 
board and  bought  a  new  hat  with  the  proceeds.  On  the 
Sunday  thereafter,  she  came  down  the  aisle  of  the  meet- 
ing house  wearing  her  new  hat.  Mose  looking  down  from 
the  pulpit  and  seeing  his  wife  with  her  new  hat,  called 
out,  "Behold,  here  comes  Mrs.  Dissinger  with  the  corner 
cupboard  on  her  head."* 

*  "Un  do  kummt  di  Dissingern  mit  em  Eckschanck  uff  em  Kobb," 
or 

"Un  do  kummt  mei  Aldi  mit  em  Eckschanck  uff  em  Kobb." 

A  woman  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  churches 
to  which  he  had  been  assigned  a  short  time  before,  com- 
plained that  though  she  had  been  a  loyal  member  for 
many  years,  not  one  of  the  different  ministers  who  had 
served  the  church  ever  visited  her.  Her  complaint  was 
made  known  to  Mose,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  told 
that  former  ministers  had  not  been  to  her  home  because 
of  its  great  filthiness. 

Mose  declared  that  he  would  visit  her,  and  also  par- 
take of  whatever  food  she  might  set  before  him  and  that 
he  would  try  to  do  God's  work  there.* 

He  visited  the  woman,  and,  invited  to  say  grace  at 
the  meal  which  she  set  before  him,  prayed:  "God  bless 
this  dirty  woman;  God  bless  this  dirty  food;  and  God 
bless  poor  Mose  who  must  eat  it.  Amen."** 

*  Will  browiere  Gottes  arwet  dadd  zu  verrichde." 
The  head  of  the  family  usually  asks  the  pastor  to  offer  grace: 
"Parre,  sei  frei,"  "Parre,  sag  Dank,"  "Parre  flhr  uns  im  Gebet." 
**  "Gott,  segne  des  dreckich  Weib;  Gott,  segne  des  dreckich  Esse; 
un  Gott,  segne  den  arme  Mos  ass  es  esse  muss.  Amen." 

When  Dissinger  has  served  his  time  at  the  Phila- 
delphia preaching  station,  he  came  to  the  meeting  of 
Conference.   There  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  fellow 
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ministers,  "Mose,  how  did  you  make  out  in  Philadelphia?" 

To  which  Mose  answered,  "Very  well.    The  pocket  is 

full  of  money;  the  church  is  full  of  people;  and  the  devil 

is  confounded."* 

*  Wie  hoscht  ausgemacht? 

"Gud!  Dar  Sack  voll  Geld;  di  Karrich  foil  Leid;  un  dar  Deiwel 
gud  geleddert." 

One  day  in  walking  along  a  road  he  came  upon  two 

men  working  on  a  stone  heap.   They  had  gotten  into  an 

argument,  and  were  very  heated  in  their  argumentation. 

Mose  looked  on  a  moment,  then  suddenly  pushed  one 

against  the  other ;  and  both  fell  sprawling  to  the  ground. 

As  they  got  up,  one  said,  "Parson,  is  that  Christianity?"* 

"No,"  said  Mose,  "but  it  is  teaching  common  sense  to 

another  on  the  stone  heap."** 

*  "Parre  Dissinger  is  des  Grischendum?" 
**  "Nee,  awwer  es  is  annre  Verstand  gelannt  uff  em  Schteehaufe." 

Dissinger  was  an  exponent  of  strenuous  Christianty. 
Yost  in  his  "Reminiscences"  tells  of  the  verbal  castiga- 
tion  which  he  gave  to  a  set  of  rowdies  who  disturbed  his 
preaching  by  their  loud  talking:  "Listen  now,  you  fel- 
lows, back  there ;  you  are  all  dogs,  every  part  of  you  ex- 
cept the  skin,  you  must  keep  quiet  or  I  will  come  down 
and  throw  you  out  of  doors,  that  you  break  your  necks. 
I  can  lick  a  half  dozen  such  Gadarenes  and  stuck  up 
chaps  as  you  are  before  breakfast.  Do  you  hear?  Dis- 
singer is  my  name.  There  are  some  orderly  people  here 
who  have  come  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  Such  I  would 
advise  to  secure  their  hog  stables;  for  if  the  devils  ever 
should  leave  you  Gadarenes  and  enter  their  hogs  it  would 
be  certain  death  to  every  one  of  them." 

This  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  following 
story : 

There  was  a  blacksmith  who  had  vowed  that  he  would 
thrash  the  first  Evangelical  minister  to  enter  his  smithy. 
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One  day  Mose  came  along  and  stopped  off  at  the  smithy. 
The  smith  soon  discovered  that  the  stranger  was  an 
Evangelical  minister,  and,  casting  his  hammer  aside,  de- 
clared that  he  was  going  to  lick  Mose. 

Mose  said  he  had  not  come  to  fight  and  he  wouldn't 
fight.  The  smith,  however,  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
Fight  and  be  licked,  or  be  licked  without  fighting,  that 
was  his  ultimatum. 

"All  right,"  said  Mose,  "If  there's  no  other  way  but 
to  fight,  then  I'll  fight."* 

He  took  off  his  clerical  coat,  hung  it  on  the  fence,  and 
said,  "There  hangs  Dissinger  the  preacher,  and  here 
stands  Dissinger  the  man.  'Now  come  on  and  fight." 

In  the  fight  which  followed,  Mose  administered  a 
terrific  beating  to  the  smith.  In  after  years  the  smith 
was  one  of  his  best  friends. 

*  "Schtrawwler  Parre."    Another  name  often  used  was  "Busch- 
parre." 

Albright,  in  his  very  excellent  "History  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,"  recently  published  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says  that  in  the 
early  days,  members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  were  called, 
"Albrechts  Leut,"  "Strawelers,"  "Knierutscher,"  "Kopfhanger," 
"Schwarmer,"  "Kractzer,"  and  "Heuchler." 

Albright  makes  only  brief  mention  of  Dissinger. 

Several  years  ago  Isaac  Stahl,  of  Stahl's  Pottery  in 
Powder  Valley  told  us  the  following  story  of  Dissinger. 
One  senses  that  it  is  a  story  told  by  Mose  himself. 

Mose  had  been  a  servant  on  the  John  Steinmetz  farm 
at  Schaefferstown,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  and  for 
several  years  thereafter.  John  Steinmetz  was  an  elder 
in  the  Schaefferstown  Reformed  Church  and  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  uprightness. 

Mose  after  he  had  become  an  active  minister  in  the 
Evangelical  Church  left  Schaefferstown  and  only  at  long 
intervals  came  back  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  On 
a  visit  home,  he  went  down  to  see  the  Steinmetz  family. 
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He  came  upon  John  Steinmetz  at  work  in  the  barnyard. 
He  greeted  Steinmetz  but  received  no  answer  to  his 
greeting.  Again  he  greeted  him,  and  again  received  no 
answer.  All  the  while  Steinmetz  continued  with  his 
work  as  if  he  were  unaware  of  the  presence  of  any  other. 

Mose  went  into  the  house  where  he  received  a  warm 
greeting  from  Mrs.  Steinmetz.  He  asked  why  her  hus- 
band would  not  speak  to  him.  Thereupon  Mrs.  Steinmetz 
went  along  with  Mose  out  into  the  barnyard. 

"John,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  "John,  here  is  Mose 
— Mose  Dissinger."  And  as  he  silently  kept  on  with  his 
work  she  asked,  "John,  don't  you  know  Mose  Dissinger 
anymore?" 

Steinmetz  stopped  working,  looked  at  his  wife  and 
then  at  Dissinger,  and  said,  "Mose  Dillinger  who  worked 
for  me  and  ate  at  my  table,  I  know;  but  Mose  Dissinger 
with  a  high  hat  and  a  long  coat,  I  do  not  know." 

Mose,  however,  was  ready  with  a  reply.  Said  he, 
"The  Scriptures  say  that  the  road  into  Heaven  is  nar- 
row and  I  suppose  Mose  Dissinger  with  a  high  hat  and 
a  long  coat  can  slip  through  better  than  one  who  wears 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  wide  coat." 

Thereupon  Steinmetz  bade  him  welcome. 

*  "Dar  Mos  Dissinger  ass  gschafft  hot  fa  mich  un  an  mei  Disch 
gesse,  seller  kenn  ich;  awwer  dar  Mos  Dissinger  mit  me 
hocher  Hut  un  langer  Rock,  seller  kenn  ich  net." 
**  "Di  Schrifft  sagt  dar  Weg  wer  eng  ass  in  dar  Himmel  geht  un 
dar  Mos  Dissinger  mit  seim  hoche  Hut  un.  langer  Rock  kann 
besser  darrich  schlubbe  wie  eener  ass  en  breedranfdicher 
Hut  un  en  dicker  Rock  dragt."  According  to  Stahl,  Stein- 
metz wore  at  the  time  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  short 
heavy  coat. 
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Henry  William  Stoy 

Leaving  Moses  Dissinger  we  go  back  a  century  and 
a  half  to  Henry  William  Stoy. 

He  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1752  as  a  min- 
ister and  took  up  the  pastorate  of  the  Tulpehocken  Re- 
formed Church.  The  greater  part  of  his  ministry  was 
spent  among  the  churches  in  the  northern  parts  of  Berks 
and  Lebanon  counties. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  turned  to  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  herein  he  gained  his  greatest  fame.  He 
died  in  Lebanon  in  1801. 

He  is  remembered  even  to  this  day  for  his  cure  for 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Recently  we  were  told,  "There 
was  a  man  named  Stoy  who  was  the  only  person  that 
was  ever  able  to  cure  madness.  Persons  bound  with 
chains  and  ropes  were  brought  to  him  from  as  far  away 
as  a  hundred  miles,  and  he  cured  them.  When  Stoy  died, 
his  cure  was  lost,  and  now  there  is  no  help  for  mad  per- 
sons. If  one  could  find  that  cure  one  could  not  only  help 
many  people  but  also  make  very  much  money." 

Stoy  is  taken  to  be  the  one  referred  to  in  the  entry 
which  appears  in  Gen.  Washington's  account  book: 

"Oct.  18,  1797.  Gave  my  servant  Christopher,  to 
bear  expenses  to  a  person  at  Lebanon  in  Pennsylvania 
celebrated  for  curing  persons  bit  by  wild  animals, 
$25.00." 

A  person,  still  living  though  of  great  age,  told  us,  "I 
attended  an  anniversary  celebration  at  the  Host  church. 
Before  I  left  home  to  go  to  the  church  I  was  admonished 
by  my  mother  not  to  forget  to  visit  the  grave  of  Stoyi, 
on  the  cemetery  there.  My  mother  told  me  that  Stoyi 
often  came  to  her  parents'  home.  One  day,  shortly  after 
he  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  the  rumor  had  gone 
abroad  that  he  had  been  drunk  at  the  time,  he  came  to 
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their  home.  He  was  indignant  about  the  rumor,  Pacing 
to  and  fro  through  the  room  and  pounding  the  floor  with 
his  cane,  he  cried,  "I  was  not  drunk.  The  horse  fell  and 
I  also  fell."* 

*  "Ich  war  nicht  bedrunke.    Dar  Gaul  ist  gefalle  un  ich  bin  auch 
gefalle." 


On  his  visits  to  outlying  churches,  Stoy  carried  a 
gun  to  protect  himself  from  attack  and  also  to  shoot  such 
game  as  might  appear  along  his  path.  One  day  he  had 
an  appointment  to  preach.  When  he  got  to  the  church 
he  found  only  women  present.  He  sat  down  and  waited 
impatiently  for  a  while.  Then  looking  over  the  group 
of  women,  he  muttered  aloud,  "Why  preach  to  a  few  old 
women  who  have  no  understanding  of  things?  I'll  go 
grouse  hunting."*  Thereupon  taking  his  gun  he  stalked 
out  of  the  church  and  went  hunting. 

*  "Ferwas  soli  ich  breddiche  zu  Par  Wiebsleit  die  doch  nix  ver- 
schtehne.    Ich  geh  Rehhiehner  schiesse." 

The  above  version  came  from  Center  County  where 
grouse  are  still  called  in  the  dialect,  "Rehhiehner." 

The  reason  for  Stoy's  reluctance  to  preach  to  the 
women  lay  in  his  style  of  preaching.  In  the  diary  of  the 
Moravian  pastor  at  Hebron,  near  Iebanon,  is  this  entry: 

"1790,  Feb.  3.  I  visited  Dr.  Stoy  in  town.  We  had 
a  very  pleasant  conversation.  He  is  likewise  a  Reformed 
preacher  and  has  still  sharge  of  two  congregations  in 
the  country.  He  is  well  versed  in  natural  sciences.  In 
his  sermons  he  is  philosophical,  deep  and  expatiating, 
which  obscures  and  taints  the  evangelical  doctrines  which 
he  at  times  propounds." 


Stoy  was  a  man  of  great  physical  prowess.  In  his 
day,  as  through  the  next  century,  there  were  men  who 
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took  great  pride  in  their  reputation  for  strength  and 
could  not  brook  having  another  spoken  of  as  being  strong 
and  powerful.  Such  a  one  went  forth  on  horseback  to 
seek  out  Stoy  and  to  make  a  test  of  his  strength. 

When  he  had  come  near  to  Stoy's  home,  he  met  Stoy 
upon  the  road.  He  did  not  know  Stoy,  and  asked  to  be 
directed  to  his  home.  When  told  that  he  was  speaking  to 
Stoy,  he  dismounted  and,  advancing  upon  Stoy,  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight.  Stoy  not  reluctant  for  the  combat, 
grabbed  the  man,  and  with  little  effort  lifted  him  bodily 
from  the  ground  and  cast  him  over  the  roadside  fence 
into  a  field.  The  man  slowly  picking  himself  up  called 
to  Stoy,  "Kindly  throw  my  horse  over  here  to  me."* 

*  "Sei  so  gad  un  schmeis  mei  Gaul  a  dariwwer." 


Stoy  was  famous  not  only  for  his  cure  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  but  also  for  a  salve  which  he  had  com- 
pounded for  the  itch.  This  salve  was  known  as  "Stoy's 
Itch  Salve."* 

One  day  a  man  came  to  Stoy  for  some  of  the  salve. 
Stoy,  however,  had  none  on  hand,**  and  told  his  visitor 
that  he  would  prepare  some  salve  for  him  and  bring  it 
along  on  Sunday  to  church  where  he  could  get  it. 

When  Stoy  came  to  church,  he  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  announced  that  he  had  brought  along  Itch  Salve 
for  the  man  who  had  been  to  his  house,  and  that  that 
man  should  now  come  forward  and  get  it. 

No  one  came  forward. 
*  "Schtojis  Gretz  Schmier." 

We  suspect  that  Stoy's  salve  was  meant  for  what  we 
in  the  dialect  call  "Gretz,"  "Buschgretz,"  "Heckegretz," 
"Hockelbieregretz,"  "Blackbieregretz,"  "Hembieregretz," 
etc.,  names  given  to  the  skin  swelling  caused  by  the  mite 
Trombicula  irritans  (Ewing) . 
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This  mite  is  met  with  in  tall  grass,  bushes,  stubble 
and  underbrush  during  the  berry  season;  and  berry 
pickers  bind  tar  strings  around  their  ankles  or  put  leaves 
of  Pennyroyal  in  their  stockings  as  a  protection  against  it. 

There  is  also  the  "Buchweedsegretz,"  supposedly 
caused  by  a  prolonged  diet  of  buckwheat  cakes.  What 
is  generally  known  as  itch  is  probably  our  "Siwwejeh- 
richgretz."  We  have  the  expression,  "so  arrick  ass  dar 
Siwwwejehrichgretz,"  (as  troublesome  as  the  seven-year 
itch).  This  itch  is  supposed  to  continue  intermittently 
for  seven  years. 

The  number  of  our  dialectal  names  for  insects  and 
their  near  relatives  is  comparatively  small.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  names  is  "Hawwerleis,"  which  is  given 
to  the  oat  thrips  Anaphothrips  striata,  Osborn. 


Stoy's  activities  as  a  pastor  have  been  well  treated 
in  histories  of  the  early  colonial  churches  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  His  activities  as  a  doctor  are  described 
in  "Some  Doctors  of  the  Olden  Time,"  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  by  J.  M. 
Redsecker,  and  appearing  in  Vol.  I  of  the  publications 
of  that  society. 


The  Buckskin  Trousers 

We  never  heard  who  the  preacher  was  that  had  the 
experience  which  we  shall  relate.  In  Lebanon  County 
they  say  it  was  a  preacher  who  lived  near  the  Blue 
Mountain ;  in  Lehigh  County,  a  preacher  of  the  Pine 
Swamp  Region;*  in  Montgomery  County,  a  preacher  up- 
country.  Often  he  is  merely  an  "old  preacher."**  Here 
is  the  story: 

There  was  a  preacher  in  the  Pine  Swamp  who  wore 
buckskin  trousers  during  the  winter.     In  summer  he 
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would  change  to  linsey-woolsey,***  and  hang  his  buck- 
skins in  the  attic  until  cold  weather  set  in. 

One  cold  Sunday  in  autumn  he  fetched  his  buckskins 
down  from  the  attic  and  donned  them.  Then  he  went 
to  church. 

Unknown  to  him  the  wasps  had  built  a  nest  in  the 
trousers.  They  had  become  dormant  from  the  cold,  but 
the  heat  of  his  body  revived  them  and  they  began  to 
crawl  to  and  fro.  Finally,  one  of  them  stung.  Down 
came  the  preacher's  hand  with  a  resounding  whack. 
Another  sting  and  another  whack.  Then  sting  after 
after  sting,  and  whack  after  whack  in  rapid  succession. 
Preaching  was  forgotten,  and  the  preacher  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  And  then  be- 
coming aware  of  the  amazement  which  had  spread  over 
the  faces  of  the  hearers,  the  preacher  exclaimed,  "The 
Word  of  God  is  in  my  mouth,  but  the  devil  is  in  my 
trousers." 

*  "Bind  Schwamm,"  the  region  north  of  the  Blue  Mountain, 
including  part  of  the  Poconos,  in  the  which  the  people  from 
the  lower  counties  pastured  their  cattle  during  the  summer. 
**  "en  alder  Parre,"  an  old  preacher.    That  is  one  who  belonged 
to  a  former  generation,  or  one  who  had  been  long  in  service. 
***  "halblein." 

****  "Es  Wadd  Gottes  im  Mund  un  dar  Deiwel  in  di  Hosse." 


Good  Theology  ! 

The  organization  of  Sunday  Schools  in  our  rural 
churches  often  encountered  serious  opposition.  Even 
after  their  establishment,  their  works  were  viewed  with 
a  critical  eye  on  the  part  of  many  church  members. 

The  Sunday  School  of  the  Egypt  Church  held  a 
Christmas  festival.  One  of  the  numbers  on  the  program 
was  a  violin  solo.    After  the  festival,  an  old  member  of 
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the  church  came  to  the  pastor  and  protested  against  the 
use  of  a  violin  in  church. 

"The  fiddle  belongs  to  the  tavern  and  not  to  the 
church,"  said  he.  "It  is  for  dancing  and  not  for  wor- 
ship." 

The  preacher  reflected  a  moment  and  then  answered. 

"You  can  use  your  lips  to  pray  or  to  curse."*    And  that 

was  the  end  of  that.** 

*  "Mar  flucht  un  beed  mit  eem  Maul." 
**  "Un  sell  wars  End  vun  sellem." 


Good  Theology? 

Unlike  the  preceding,  this  story  is  almost  always 
told  of  some  particular  preacher  who  was  well  known 
in  his  day.  We  have  heard  it  told  of  a  half  dozen 
preachers  who  have  all  gone  to  their  reward.  It  appears 
to  be  a  story  which  springs  up  after  one  is  dead. 

The  situation  always  varies:  one  time  the  preacher 
was  intoxicated  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit;  another 
time  he  was  drunk  during  the  week  and  had  a  scanda- 
lous accident;  and  still  another  time,  he  was  found 
drunken  by  an  elder  of  his  congregation  and  roundly  re- 
proved. 

Whatever  the  incident,  on  the  Sunday  following,  the 
preacher  ascended  the  pulpit  and  to  an  anxious  and  dis- 
contented congregation  preached  on  the  theme,  "Follow 
my  words  and  not  my  actions," 

So  forcefully  did  he  preach  of  sin  and  repentance 
that  he  was  fully  restored  into  the  graces  of  his  people. 

*  "Folget  mei  Wadde  un  net  mei  Wercke." 
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REGINA.  THE  INDIAN  CAPTIVE 

(The  story  of  Regina,  the  Indian  captive,  is  prob- 
ably our  most  beloved  story.  It  has  been  told  and  retold 
numberless  times,  and  always  with  few  variations  from 
the  original  account  given  by  the  Reverend  Henry 
Muhlenberg  in  his  letter  to  the  authorities  at  Halle.  We 
present  the  translation  which  appears  in  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society.) 

"In  February,  1765,  a  widow  and  her  adult  daughter 
from  Rev.  Kurtz's  congregation  came  to  (see  me).  This 
visit  cheered  me  very  much  because  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  widow  spoken  of  was  a 
native  of  the  old  and  renowned  Imperial  City,  Reut- 
lingen,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wuertemburg,  and  her  deceased 
husband  (was  born)  about  twelve  miles  from  Tuebingen. 
Before  the  war  broke  out  in  this  country,  they,  with 
their  family  of  children,  came  hither  and  sought  a  home 
in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  The  father  was  already  advanced  in 
years  and  too  feeble  to  endure  hard  labor,  but  endeavored 
to  instruct  his  children  in  the  Word  of  God,  because  in 
the  thinly  settled  country  districts  few  schools  are  to  be 
found,  or  none  at  all. 

"In  the  summer  of  the  year  1755  the  English  general 
Braddock  with  his  army  was  defeated  by  the  French  and 
the  hostile  Indians  in  the  wilderness,  because  the  Eng- 
lish fought  according  to  European  methods  and  the 
Indians  after  the  American.  Immediately  thereupon  the 
hostile  savages  invaded  the  remote  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  butchered  the  scattered  and  defenceless  in- 
habitants, consisting  mostly  of  poor  German  families, 
dragging  their  children  through  the  trackless  wilderness 
into  captivity  in  their  huts  and  caves.   October  16,  1755, 
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this  fate  also  befell  the  above  named  Christian  family, 
together  with  a  number  of  our  brethren  in  the  faith.  The 
mother,  the  widow  now  still  living,  and  one  of  the  sons, 
had  gone  to  a  mill  a  few  miles  distant,  to  secure  the 
grinding  of  some  grain;  the  father,  together  with  the 
oldest  son  and  the  two  little  daughters,  remained  at  home. 
The  savages  suddenly  fell  upon  them  (the  house)  slaying 
the  father  and  the  son  in  their  usual  barbarous  manner. 
But  they  spared  the  two  little  girls,  Barbara,  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  Regina,  going  on  ten,  bound  them  and  drag- 
ged them  aside  into  the  forest,  leaving  several  Indians 
to  guard  the  children.  Within  a  few  days  the  other 
(Indians)  continued  to  bring  an  additional  number  of 
captive  children  together. 

"After  the  mother  and  son  returned  home  from  the 
mill,  and  found  everything  burned  and  in  ruins,  they  fled 
further  inland  (down)  to  Rev.  Pastor  Kutrz's  congrega- 
tion. The  savages  now  having  brought  a  good  number 
of  children,  some  of  them  set  out  with  them  (the  chil- 
dren) towards  their  own  country,  not  by  the  usually 
travelled  paths,  but  through  rough  and  unsettled  sections, 
so  that  they  might  not  be  taken  from  them.  The  larger 
children  were  compelled  to  carry  the  smaller  ones,  who 
were  strapped  to  their  backs.  Now  they  pursued  their 
tiresome  journey,  barefooted,  over  brushes,  stones,  briars, 
undergrowth  (copse),  through  mire  and  swamp.  Some 
children's  feet  were  worn  to  the  quick,  laying  bare  the 
bones  and  tendons,  so  that  they  thought  they  must  die 
because  of  the  agony  and  the  suffering  which  they  en- 
dured. But  they  were  urged  on  mercilesly.  In  going 
through  the  brushes  and  thickets  their  clothing  was  torn 
into  shreds  and  at  last  fell  from  them  altogether.  When 
they  finally  reached  the  country  inhabited  by  the  savages 
they  were  divided  among  them,  one  being  given  to  a 
family  here  and  another  to  another  several  miles  further 
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on.  It  is  the  custom  among  these  people,  if  perchance 
parents  are  deprived  of  their  children  in  war,  that  they 
are  replaced  by  captives  taken  by  them. 

"When  they  had  proceeded  about  four  hundred  Eng- 
lish miles  the  younger  ten-year-old  daughter.  Regina,  was 
separated  from  her  sister,  Barbara,  who  had  been  handed 
over  (to  her  family)  and  was  compelled  to  go  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  further,  with  a  two-year-old  child, 
which  she  was  compelled  to  carry,  strapped  to  her  back. 
Finally  Regina  also  reached  the  end  of  her  journey,  and 
together  with  the  child  which  she  was  carrying,  was 
given  over  to  an  old  ill-tempered  squaw,  who  had  but  one 
son  as  her  support,  to  be  her  slave  for  life.  But  he  (the 
son)  oft  times  did  not  return  home  for  a  week  or  even 
a  longer  period,  and  so  neglected  (to  provide  for)  his 
mother.  In  consequence  of  this  the  old  woman  demand- 
ed that  Regina  should  provide  sustenance,  or  be  put  to 
death.  The  little  helpless  infant  also  clung  to  Regina  and 
looked  to  her  for  comfort.  They  were  entirely  destitute 
of  clothing,  and  the  supply  of  provisions  was  very  scant. 
When  the  worthless  son  was  not  at  home  Regina  was 
expected  to  see  to  everything  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
scolded  and  beaten  by  the  old  hag  (Woelfin).  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  for  her  to  drag  together  the  wood 
by  which  they  were  warmed.  When  the  ground  was 
open  she  looked  for  and  dug  up  all  manner  of  roots,  e.  g., 
artichokes,  garlic,  etc.,  and  gathered  the  tender  bark  of 
trees  and  vegetables  to  preserve  the  family  alive.  When 
there  was  frost  in  the  ground  she  hunted  all  kinds  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  such  as  wild  rats,  field  mice,  and  other 
animals  which  she  was  able  to  capture,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger. 

"For  more  than  nine  years,  she,  together  with  the 
other  little  girl,  was  compelled  to  continue  in  this  mode 
of  life,  not  knowing  whether  she  should  ever  return  again. 
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"Through  the  first  terrible  calamity,  when  she  was 
deprived  of  her  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sister,  she 
was  naturally  benumbed.  In  the  long  journey,  with  its 
attendant  cruelties,  the  deprivation  of  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  at  the  hands  of  the  savages — in  continued 
fears  and  the  very  shadow  of  death,  there  was  still  room 
for  reflection,  and  she  could  not  do  more  than  preserve 
an  animal  existence.  When,  however,  this  miserable 
mode  of  existence  had  become  second  nature,  and  the 
powers  of  the  soul  were  again  brought  into  activity,  the 
prayers,  the  passages  of  Scripture  and  the  sacred  hymns 
which  she  had  learned  from  her  parents,  became  her 
chief  delight.  These  divine  truths  were  developed  in  her 
soul  as  a  seed  which  begins  to  grow,  sending  its  roots 
downward  and  the  shoots  upward,  when  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun  causes  the  earth  to  produce  life.  Thus 
the  Word  of  God,  learned  by  her,  gradually  expanded  into 
life,  and  in  her  tribulation  brought  peace,  rest  and  com- 
fort to  her  heart.  The  miserable  mode  of  living  was  a 
good  issistant  and  means  of  restraint  to  curb  the  sinful 
flesh  and  its  growing  desires  and  the  Word  of  God  im- 
planted in  her  tender  youth  could  so  much  the  more 
readily  promote  the  growth  of  the  inner  life.  She  stated 
that  during  that  period  of  her  captivity  she  had  offered 
her  prayers  on  bended  knees,  under  the  trees,  number- 
less times,  with  the  child  beside  her,  uniting  in  the  prayer. 
Upon  almost  every  occasion  during  the  later  years  she 
had  a  faint  assurance  and  a  gleam  of  hope  that  she  would 
be  released  from  captivity  and  brought  back  to  Christian 
people. 

"Among  other  things  the  two  following  hymns  had 
been  and  still  were  a  constant  source  of  comfort  to  her: 
viz.,  "Jesus  Evermore  I  Love,"  and  "Alone,  and  Yet  Not 
Alone  Am  I."  When  finally,  during  the  year  just  past, 
the  fierce  savages  were  put  to  flight,  and  their  homes 
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attacked,  especially  by  the  prudent  and  brave  Colonel 
Bouquet  and  his  victorious  army,  and  were  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  to  deliver  their  Christian  captives, 
Regina  and  her  foster  child  were  released  with  others. 

This  was  a  remarkable  event,  viz.,  as  a  large  number 
of  captives  were  brought  to  Colonel  Bouquet  in  the  midst 
of  the  trackless  wilderness,  the  larger  part  being  without 
any  clothing,  a  beneficent  charity  was  manifested,  not 
only  by  the  Colonel  himself,  but  also  by  his  people,  in  that 
they  cut  off  the  flaps  of  their  coats  and  waistcoats,  and 
cut  up  their  blankets  and  so  on  to  cover  the  absolute 
nakedness  of  the  poor  creatures,  it  being  in  the  midst  of 
Winter.  Then  the  kindhearted  Colonel  Bouquet  first 
brought  the  larger  party  of  former  captives  from  the 
country  of  the  savages  to  the  English  forts  on  the  Ohio 
River  known  as  Ft.  Pitt.  There  the  same  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  humanity  was  manifested  by  the  (soldiers  of) 
garrison.  Whatever  each  one  could  spare  of  his  scanty 
supply  of  food  and  clothing  was  bestowed  upon  these 
fellow-creatures  to  cover  their  nakedness,  to  protect  them 
against  the  cold,  and  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  This  mani- 
festation of  human  sympathy  and  its  effects  were  cer- 
tainly pleasant  to  contemplate.  For  whoever  could  find 
anything  superfluous  in  the  line  of  clothing  or  covering 
brought  it  forward:  e.  g.,  flaps,  capes,  sleeves,  pockets, 
collars,  etc.,  not  absolutely  needed-extra  lengths  of  blan- 
kets, shirts,  or  cravats,  etc.  The  officers  vied  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  common  soldiers  in  cutting  and  sewing. 
First  to  clothe  their  male  fellow-creatures  and  afterwards 
to  close  up  and  patch  their  own  garments. 

"From  Ft.  Pitt  the  crowd  (army)  of  those  rescued 
was  finally  brought  into  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  to 
a  village  named  Carlisle.  Notice  was  given  in  all  the 
papers  that  whosoever  had  lost  friends,  relatives,  hus- 
band, wife  or  children,  should  be  on  hand  and  claim  their 
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own  (by  proper  sign).  Accordingly  the  above-men- 
tioned poor  widow  with  her  only  yet  remaining  son  jour- 
neyed thither.  She  asked  the  Commissioners  for  her 
little  daugther,  Regina,  describing  her  as  she  was  when 
between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  But  she  could  find 
no  one  resembling  her  among  the  crowd.  For  Regina 
now  was  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  fully  grown  to 
womanhood,  stout,  with  the  bearing  of  an  Indian,  srd 
speaking  the  language  of  the  savages.  The  Commis- 
sioners asked  the  mother  whether  she  could  not  designate 
some  characteristic  by  which  her  daughter  might  be 
known.  The  mother  replied  in  German:  That  her 
daughter  frequently  sang  the  hymn  "Jesus  I  Love  Ever- 
more," and  "Alone,  and  Yet  Not  Alone  Am  I  in  My  Dread 
Solitude."' 

"Hardly  had  the  widow  said  this  when  Regina  sprang 
from  among  the  others  and  repeated  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  hymns  named.  Finally  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  fell  upon  each  other's  neck  shedding  tears 
of  joy.  The  mother  with  her  daughter  whom  she  had 
again  found  hastened  to  return  home.  The  little  girl  for 
whom  Regina  had  cared,  kept  looking  on  and  repeated 
the  things  which  Regina  had  repeated.  But  no  one  could 
be  found  who  recognized  her  as  their  own  child.  Hence 
it  was  thought  that  probably  her  parents  had  been  mur- 
dered. But  she  was  not  willing  to  leave  her  foster 
mother  and  clung  affectionately  to  Regina  so  that  she 
could  not  be  kept  back. 

"This  happened  at  Carlisle,  December  31,  1764.  In 
February,  1765,  the  widow  with  her  daughter  came  to 
me,  saying  that  since  her  return  her  daughter  had  con- 
tinually pled  for  the  book  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  speaks 
so  kindly  to  men  and  they  were  permitted  to  speak  to 
him — meaning  thereby  the  Bible  and  the  hymn-book.  For 
this  purpose  they  had  come  this  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.    A  chest  (or  box)  of  Bibles  had  been  sent 
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in  with  the  newly  arrived  ministers,  Voigt  and  Krug,  and 
I  cheerfully  gave  them  one,  together  with  money  for  the 
purpose  of  a  hymn-book.  As  soon  as  she  had  taken  the 
Bible — with  evident  pleasure — I  told  her  to  open  it  and 
to  read  to  me  what  first  met  her  eye.  She  opened  it  at 
the  First  Chapter  of  Tobit  and  read  the  second  verse  in- 
telligibly and  impressively,  viz.,  "The  same  was  also  taken 
prisoner  in  the  time  of  Talmanasser  (Emmeneser)  King 
of  Assyria  although  prisoner  among  strangers,  yet  did 
he  not  depart  from  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  (This  is  a 
translation  of  Muhlenberg's  quotation  from  the  German 
Bible  and  not  a  quotation  from  our  English  verse.) 

"To  me  it  seemed  remarkable  that  she  who  had  not 
seen  a  German  book  for  nine  years,  and  had  not  read  a 
single  syllable  during  that  time,  yet  had  not  forgotten 
how  to  read,  but  could  do  it  as  well  as  when  she  was 
taken  from  her  parents  and  carried  into  captivity  in  her 
tenth  year.  She  could  still  understand  German  pretty 
well  but  could  not  express  herself  in  it  because  in  regard 
to  matters  of  every  day  life,  the  Indian  language  had  now 
become  her  mother  tongue."* 


*  It  should  not  be  out  of  place  to  here  add  a  letter  written  by 
Rev.  Stoy  to  Colonel  Bouquet.  The  original  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  Additional  Mss.  21646.  Folios  65-66.  Our  copy  was  given 
to  us  by  C.  W.  Unger  of  Pottsville,  Pa.  The  letter  sheds  light  on 
the  times  in  which  Stoy  labored  and  in  which  Regina  was  taken 
captive. 
Sir  :— 

I  very  humbly  hope  that  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
you  if  I  write  you  these  few  lines  since  I  am  constrained 
to  do  it  not  having  another  person  more  fitting  than  you, 
Sir,  to  address  in  this  affair.  It  is  now  about  two  &  a 
half  years  since  the  savages  (or  Indians)  took  a  little 
fort  in  Virginia  near  a  river  named  the  South  Branch, 
where  the  brother  of  my  brother  in  law  had  taken  refuge, 
with  all  his  family.    He  is  called  George  Maus  (or  Mans) 
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a  German  Palatine.  The  Said  George  Maus  with  his 
wife  &  three  of  his  children  having  been  killed  by  the 
Savages,  three  other  children  were  carried  away  by  the 
same  into  the  saddest  captivity.  The  eldest  of  these  poor 
prisoners  was  a  boy  of  14  years  &  the  latest  report  that 
I  have  had  of  them  given  me  by  a  girl  named  LeRoy,  her- 
self escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  savages,  tells  me  that 
these  poor  prisoners,  my  relatives,  are  not  far  from  Fort 
Pitt,  or  Pittsburg  among  the  Indians.  That  is  why,  Sir. 
that  I  very  humbly  and  ardently  pray  you  to  intercede 
for  these  poor  captives,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  deliver 
them  from  the  most  miserable  &  dismal  captivity  where 
they  are  deprived  not  only  of  liberty  as  men  but  as 
Christians,  and  because  there  is  another  woman  whose 
husband  is  called  Michel  Mallo  who  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  same  time  and  place  and  who  it  is  said  is  at 
Montreal  where  she  was  sold  by  the  savages  to  a  French- 
man. Therefore,  Sir,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  some 
pains  in  regard  to  her  deliverance  you  will  do  me  a  very 
great  favor.  I  will  be  responsible  for  all  your  expences 
and  I  will  never  fail  to  testify  sincerely  that  I  do  myself 
the  great  honor  to  call  myself;  Sir. 

Your  very  humble  and  Very  Obedient  Servant, 

W.  STOY, 

Minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Lancaster. 
To  Col.  Henry  Bouquet  at  Pettsburgh. 


